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The p urpos e of this volume is to outline the iacts' 
and to Interpret the spirit of the ecori^mif histol:^ 
of Great Britain in*the^st hundred and fifty .years. 
The writer* believed it to be a ireful task to focus 
within such limits as^these narnative of the 
social transformation through wli^h the mother- 
country of indJstrialisA has ' passed since the 
invention^ of tlie steam-euginc ; and, from4:his,< 
he* w^s led on to ftn att^ntpt to characterise the 
period, and the main curient <5f thought which 
the play of economic forces has provoked. 

With so vast a *subject,^ and great libraries 
of undigested eviil^ce challenging atteiitionl^ it 
se|jned bej^lid hope to (^cape ^l*the pitfalls in 
the way of such an essay. The reccnt^ccumula-* 
tions of statistical materia], •in part^culhr, mi^t 
be mastered, their essential results obtainedf andi 
.the contributory detail then eliminated, like the 
scaffolding when ^ building is complete, l^st the* 
l^r^e outlines be ob'k<jure(C ^fte .writer enjdyed, 
fiowWer, beside the interest of •the* task, 4he 
stimulus of contact with industi^ and business 
at several jioints. Trades translated tjiqpisefyes 
back out af statistics into terms of flesh*and bfood. 
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Jtfachiftes and to<?ls were fouftd to be strangely 
^S6«iated witfc^tyg^s of character, collective 
' persoi^tl, cand thesD characteri^ics with certaiiiij 
•public insfctttioiis I often cre,^jlwdf^with a very 
I different origin, ffhe “ working ‘classes ” dis-*" 
.IJap^pCare^, i^d a^ infinite variety •o^laJ>ouring 
Britons emerged. ‘Human naturf constantly 
asserted itself against a(;|pderpic formulae.. This 
expedience may, eft* njay ^ot, be reflected in the 
following pages ; '“but, assuredly, the student is 
learning little oSf his country’s past who cannot 
see, behind tl\e a\)stractfons necessary Jo repre- 
Vnt^'life in the mass^* a proccssbn ofi his ovm 
fofeb^arji, more or less i»(jividual lyings lik% him- 
self, t«)iling, striving, homing, suffering — chiefly unlike 
himself in ^hat the^ could *r^t lool^ forward into 
those years which no«hr lie below him like a many- 
I coloured^ landyape. To , these* liumble dead, and 
not alone to the conspicuous figures, W owe wl|at 
Ve ai% aAl have. If such susceptibility can^be 
sciiooled to* the sCihples of sounfl investigation, 
•it will contribute reality to the catalogue of 
events, and jus\ic^ to the estimate of persons and* 
•mov^ipents. ^ ^ V • 

iLmold Toynbee Vet the example of dating ,tl>e 
“ Industrial, Rcyolution between ITGCfand 1840,* 
th<f, years in which steam was ‘brought into* use 
in the le*^le and iron trades, and wifs applied to 
‘ lafid and sea ‘carriagej This tr^tmenf left the 
skory pf tlieJej:t(g^sion of the factory system in 
the latter half *of 4he nineteeftth centiypy, of Free 
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l^ride, the “ rural exo^lus,” the urban “ residuum,’^ 

S d the new finance, to appear aSI & mer8 sej[yel ; 

€ it necessarily •ignored certain ot^|er lesult^ 
of the econ^tfi|ic^ocess, of which esfablish-, 
ment of political democracy, Collective bargaining 
compulggjj jeducation, old-a^je pensions, nlini^ 
mum wage Boards, and the .decline of tfie biAlf 
rate are, perhaps^* th^ most significant. -Thirty 
changeful * years liave passed since Toyjbee’s 
noble spirit was quenched. Ideas ^Tor which he 
had to* fight have become colflmon property ; 
some things against whfch he Aught are now only 
curious sjzrvivals. The “•social problem ” it not 
solwe^ ; but ^ gefitler,^^fter temper prevMls^on 
every hand. The VictorisBi giants are dca^, and 
already much of their noisy^warfare*^s meaning- 
less, except to the studenV Nobody now calls 
himself a discipl#»€f B^ntham or Riccirdo, “Who^ 
e^rcised ’aif almost unlhnited S^y over a yet 
earlier generation ; they are forgotten^savC by a 
few pious scholars. Old questions Jia^e a ccm- 
plexion that our fathers and grandfathers Vould 
» not have recognized ; new qu^tidns have arisen. 
Alike in material ^airs and in the world of thoughfi# 
jfre have passed intogi p«rio^ of ^lormal, (fev^op- 
•ment. Throughout the Western •worlS, the hom- 
moflalty enjoy to-day, in a clegr^ heretcdore 
unknown, tthe fruits of social pCaq^. /^d 
England,* if shl has no fonger any monopoly* ot 
the means to wealth, h^ds her mch'al ^rima<^ 
among the nation^ Dogma dissolved ; *privi- 
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lege ; prejudice fs ^disabled in a ,d]ijr 

^hey narvies <b#c8me poets, and farm-boy^ live 
•t) mould, j)y conseijt, not coii^uest, the destii^J^ 
of a cdntintnt. The sense of ^ayglay ” is re-.*^ 
iMivedf Parties fece*each othCT at Westminster, « 
Sfor tie task of government could not be ^ Ifilled 
without •theft, ifut the voter dois 'iio? wor- 
►ship his party; and, behind ail the shibboleths,' 
there is a constantly extended ground of coiAmon 
agreement. * % • • 

This is the liistorian’s* opportunity. A phase 
in the process of tiitie has heen cofhpleted, a cycle 
vhiclk. we can ^xamine^ coolly, a§ a wBole. A 
period* has become material foi history ; that !s 
to say, Something* moi^ ttian a dSy-to-day'' and 
year-to-year cchronicle has ^jccome possible, and 
we can attempt to |youp it^ movehients, ideas, 
pers«ialit4es according to theij^ total significance. 
Nothing, indeed^ breajes tlie continuity ^of hum^ 
li/e ; bvt tl|js period of a century and a half d(5s 
already reveal a unity, ^ a prevailing character, t>f 
^ own. It is one of the major epochs of dis- 
ruption and re»settlement which are marked as 
^learly uj)on the pldtne of human histcjry as Alpine 
blocks Upon the Jev>3\cnUt of the' globe. England 
has Ven ‘fuudammt^y re-made ; and from this* • 
tiny^ island Seisi^ic waves hive .passed and are 
yet jp»assm|j 4 .to the uttermost ends ofjthe earth. 
ThQ*^ealest of those governing personages with 
whom the historians ai%* mainly concerned look 
small in the pefsptetive of tltis mitrhtv chancre. 
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its sheer violence ‘overclouds yiost of oup storj^ 
^e individuals who emerge nSinic th? tumult 
OT%the impersonal* forces drive •them on^* 

shouting a% ^hS^Wagnerian her% ftiust shout 
through an Orchestral whirlwind*; while, ifi th!^ 
dim b^igJ^rqjind, a multitudinous, ipdisJ;in^ishjy 
able chorus Aies to the gods for help. 

At length, a ra^ of Jight breaks upon the field 
of strife, '^orse than any j^ait in which genera- 
tions of Englishmen ha^^ been* ovei^helmed. In 
the outlet a failing struggle^ against machines 
and novel forms of energy, it is seen to become ‘ 
a struggle increasingly •successful against* th? 
anafcj;iy of ^unr?strai^<f competition* Wftge 
statistics figure little in the following pag(^, be- 
cause it is practicaUy impossible tfe construct 
fdt the whole perioa a rati# of the innumerable 
elements constitulbag an* average ^al w^ge. *But^ 
tl|ire is abuWant eviden<;e, •and economists gene- 
rally agree, that the condition of th^ laUouring 
masses was not? again as prosperous a,% it*had been 
in the first half of the eighteenth cenUiry* until® 
♦towards the end of the nineteepjh. * At the former 
point, there still remained something of an ^ijglish* 
^cial settlement, an accepted^ condition 9^ affairs 
•affording the humblejt subject a*J*ert^in secufity. 
At the latter point, industrial anarchy and^he 
philosophy t^f anarchy had become }^kellil,«and 
the basi^ had been laid bf a re-orgsiniasation ‘of* 
society which, without injuring ^ t Je* foi^unate, 
will again ^ive a ccHain security to the hunitlest 
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st.bjectv)f the real^. *In the between these 
jjoinSssljes our topic. ^ 

On ^lossr examifation, the industrial cyde 
appears to faU info ^ three partg^a^tcrm of dis- 
solution, lasting ffom^he middle of tlie eighteenth 
(een^iify t^ enc^f the Great War^; of 

^stagnation, lasting thence to the middle of the 
nineteeAth century; and ^terpi of slow recon- 
struction, carrying As ^to ^ur own time. It is 
not suggcstecf that eve^jy incident and every 
actor in the immenje drai^a of national (fevelop- 
Inent can be covered by this or any other ^rmula. 
tfife fs not a Chinese ^^uzzle ; and these whp 
profesf (as we mi^st do)«egainst the mischief* of 
false abstractions in tife past do well to walk 
warily in tlis path.^ It is,» Jiowever, very , un- 
likelj^ that historical description will ever exert 
the influeftfce, o^its errors»work«fhe mischief, that 
once came of a priofi philosophizing. ‘'Our aifh 
irf to state^fibd classify facts, not to deduce eten\gil 
and immutable laws.* •If there b^ error— if we 
Rave wrongly interpreted the enclosure of the 
common kinds, the mechanical inventions, the 
protective tariff, tjie system ^of% allcfwances, the 
new* Pooa Lpw, •TraHe lilnioiusm, Chartism, Freei 
Trade, the F^ct^, Heafth, fnd Educafion Acts, 
the Succession oR trade crises and popular agita- 
tion®,. oft fjjp attitude of parties towird any of 
theje events, correction iS easy. * • 

*Wheij we jmm the movement of events 
to th# movement tof opinion,* we are. on mom 
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debatable ground. Current tkqjight is^tdo vahi- 
^le *an index of tjie spirit of a period, tc^, 
inSiuential in its^ffairs, to b? left ou^^f account. 
*To speak of AbeXfavigation ^etij ifithout 
Adam Smith, of the triumph of Laisser Faire iff 
1834 .^kogt some reference\to tl|p philosqpbr 
• of Bentham, Malthus, and ‘Ricardo, of the first, 
rising of organized labi#ur without naming tlickens 
and Carlyle, of the ntw aociaj movement of the 
end of, the century without mention of To 5 mbee 
and Henry Gieorge, ^^illiam Morris and the 
Fabian ^Society — this would be to waste some (jf 
the mosf eloquent evideAge of the time. To the 
ext*el!t of some brief ^ssages, the risk of bias 
must be run. With the earlier thinkem just 
lyamed, there can hi little cisk; th# others will 
be regarded as o^ectively aS is yet possible. ^ 

It is not J;)y accent •that thq^^namTs fall int# 
tflree groilps, which, in facf, correspond with the 
tikple division of our period just indicgteS. TBe 
classic or orthodox ecohomists hfastcncd &nd 
justified the disintegration of what remained df 
the medieval settlement of English life. Thcjr 
sincerity is ^o mo^e to be qiyestioned tlfgrv theif 
iiigh talents. They •as hrelFas^any. could jdead 
' historicar necessity. #But the fal^ ^ the bookish 
doctrinaire* dogged them. No •more influ^tial 
school of j^ilosophy ever existed; fiione*has 
been so*extensively discijpdited iir the passage of 
time. The reason for this rejn^kJ^ble change is 
Jo be found i^^ the succession*'of*^pvents presently 
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tg be •traced. TJieir “ inexorable laws ex- 
jjressKi^^aVidespreac^ desire rather than a Scieiitififl 
synthesis; •when th(# needs of*the nation and its 
tempej changed,^ •the flaws ij;/thfrf ingenious 
•ftructure appeare*d plainly, and men* turned else- 
Ch^# fo^ he|j». JVJ^anwhile, masses of tf^eople 
^were suffering hunger, cruelty, and neglect. 
Carlyle ’and Dickens pre-erginently represent^, the 
first jiuzzled revolif o^ coi^cience against these 
miseries. With the* establishment of Free^Trade, 

' the lowest depth i§ passe;^ ; anc^ while the re- 
volution in manufacture and finance is frilfilling 
itself *in one occupatioi^* after jnother, new prQ- 
phels Vise who, ;nuch as they differ in their 
prescriptions, agree in tlfis, that unrestrained com- 
petition has 4)roved n curse,* pot a blessing, ,and 
that, ^somehow, society must be organized, if the 
greatest g^d is^ojcach the grda^st number. 

From this new starting-point, the cWfacteristte 
^^rk of the* twentieth century is developing, wi^i 
sonfle such rrMaterial a*ssets as our appendices ex- 
Mibit, and* others not so measurable — above all, 
t|je will to learn*, endure, and achieve. The 
‘fessorv 9^ nineteenth - epntury^ industrialism has 
been a hard^one! irtay easily make mistakes* 
in interpreting ^ There is ^nly one unpardon- 
able ^istake. La no man doubf that, the nation 
whi(ih.h*i»^e strength to pass this teSt will face 
►without fear the* worst future c^ reveal. 

Lon^n, May AlH 
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‘(tH7«>TER I 

THE GREAT DI^RUlfTION# 

• # 

I. A New Kind opyTYRANT 

It is a old ^speculation, but not* yet altog^her* 
unfri^iWul, why the*great^ revolt of the end <pf ttic 
eighteenth century took place ih Paris, and not 
even a pale copy of it in London. Brit<jjns fiaftered 
thtm^elves th^n, an^ flatter^ themselves still, on 
their moderation this is the favojyaJ^ anstver. 
“ TJie riots^which have tajjei^ plate In many parts 
of England and Scotland on account of thi high* 
• price of provisions ’’ — so opena the An^u(M Register 
for 1801 — “ were neither so violent nor so obstinate , 
as they would have been in countries where there 
IS less moderation of character in the people and’ 
less confidence in 'mCans qf constiUitiona^ fefiel.” 
jlie writer* added that ‘‘every cendid* mind was 
less nffended at t|^e dbmmotions Qf the populace 
than struck ^ith their forbearance and naj^enc^” 
It is tru^ that« with all its roughness* there is •a 
quality of moderation in thfC British nature, ’whi^ 
will take many blows if it caj feej) the 
ofi “ fair pfay ’’•|md “ elbow-room.** Th« gieat 
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co«^*tufional*atf^ances which England had naade 
had uhdotibtedly catered int(f the characta* the 
nation. Jt gonsfrvative people the heart of 
^•them, even mftre Jhan theii^great-grandchildiw 
“ ara; inure(^ to hpi labour and short commons ; 
Very ready* to fallow the Squire, ailff fo*see the 
Calvinist Devil in the uniform of Napoleon 
Buqpaparte, a modicum St personal indepdidence 
was the thing they pi?zed fnost. Outright serfdom, 
still existing oter the greater part of Europe, had 
here faded out four cefituries ^earlier. Internal 
pcfilbe had given, for a ^ntury and ® half, a stabil- 
ity of social conditioni lyiknofrn in any othej part 
of the civilized Vorld. ^e po\^er of monarchy 
had been^*effectuapy limited. The Church was 
not strong enough to be seriously *oppressi^^e. •In 
ParliambK^**, a balance of mej^chant and landlord 
had promiseS som^ l^nefit to th^ Jthird p"|rty, 
the Universal worker. Outside, the infant news- 
paper pVesf could not be silenced Except in*the 
forifi of^ government momentarily achieved, France 
was far behind t|ie island kingdom in political and 
economic development. Nothing sp old-fashioned 
a^ *tRq French RevoTutiop ' could take place in 
Ldadon. ' 

<rhe flash-p(vnt of publi4 anger varies mysteri- 
ously ^ ^ut this much is plain. Tlk oppressor in 
fVance was ^o ancient and decrepit os to have 
” Become contemptible ;*^and contempt for the present 
poolers is a'stJfoilg groundwork for a revolutionary 
fakh. tThe British people were^^oor,** and almost 
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vdo^ in the State. They clftafcly cftul<l not 
^spise their politia^l govenjors; bd:, ft the 
l^overian pjjgarchy had been* as feeble Is the 
^urbon Court, tie real ej^emjr would We* 
remained. It was, indeed, in ^ atpiospheie^ of 
free th'bughlKamid strange stirrings new life,* 
that men saw a titanic arm pierce the blue* take 
one bjf one*of tlieir hoai^ instruments and institu- 
tions, break them to pieces, *and* begin to rebuild 
them with clumsy magic in the Ruddled streets 
of industrial citief. ^ 

This wRS no piedieval ^^rant, foul in famfljiar 
ways^ intelligence, ^ven ^in* its lower forrps,* wRl 
command the nlass of men^ anft this thing,^ the 
Machine, seemed marvellously to comb^e the wit 
of a lining being with 1;he inexhaustible, inexorable 
energy of Nature.#^ Of successful ^r;p*«6ts tliere 
coul^ be bu^ little hope. Iq the toavns, men would 
quickly decide to struggle for a share of thdpro- 
•digi&us wealth that was to .came. Bi*t England 
was still mainly rural ; and in the shires, apnidf the 
d^y of patriarchal organization, yie tlder peasants 
would dream, }f they dreamed at all, in the«s]^irit 
of Gray’s Elegy^ of a rd;qm tp tlie^‘ good old,days«” 
when the poor man could own his a^e, aRd raandhl 
skill ooimted, and tjie sbn stepped into ftie fathef^s 
shoes. Vain Regrets ! Squire Western tii^or„*a 
high-farming disciple of Arthur Young, who would 
not steal the goose from th^ common, dbht hdd ni 
scruples about stealing the coifuxibn from djie 
poir humaif gooi^, was unconscioully recfuitihg 
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foi J^is Rated the machine-owning caj^italist ; 
and, wheai the vilj^ge had Ifcen emptied intq, the 
workfious#, jj followed as logically a§ the deduction? 
of Adam Smith, «r the mechanics of his young 
friiiid Watt^of Grgenock, that the workhouse would 
‘be emptiecf into^he factory. 

Still, this was not the sheePf senseless barbarity 
to^hich the nations ha(f been acSust^med* in the 
olden days* Tire ^eed'of the French seigneur 
was as stupid* as cruel f the greed of the cotton- 
lord was directed^ by lively intefligence, and could 
as^me on occasion a ^philosophic garb* decorated , 
#ith the saving virfues, neltional and pe^smial. 
The machine-owners •ha*d behind them the full 
force of ^tState, showings it is true, little of the 
efficiency of the ste^^m-pumf or th^ spinning-mule, 
bul: stiHJie most perfect of,t{^e age. They must 
be favoured^ for \Y^rj they not to produce the 
millions needed to bring the Corsican usurper to 
his knees ’ London — as preponderant, then, in« 
the'life^ of England as Paris in that of France, and 
as necessary to any proletarian rising — had been a 
comnjercial and' industrial city for centuries, had 
t^sled^the weall^ bf^the L idles before the rural 
upheaval •began, and knew of old ho^to keep li^r 
Idwlier cifizei^ satisfied. *It js a piteous ^story, 
^is |f«4he quick, imprepared, un^ftened trans- 
lormatioft of a people’s life ; an(} yet tfiere is in it 
the grandeiiT and significance of a forward-pointing 
De|f iny. It Is ftdl of cruelty and heroic endurance, 
ot adifenture*ana debasement ; ^idike in the wealth 
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and glory of the few and the nii!l»y*of the ma^y, 
it repfiinds us of the Napoleonic Jattlefiel^, though 
fhe conscripts pf industrialism h^d no*eaglbs to 
lead, or drums ^to clfcer, them iK> the grave. ?lnd 
in the one case, as in the other, ^our own life is^so 
built u]^n tile* results that we can hanily itnagiite 
history taking a different course. 

II. The Three pActoRS 

When George fll caral to th^ throne, England 
was far behind Western I^rope in ’many of ihe 
elerftepts o^ civilizatien. Coflntry life was isolated 
and stagnant. The townsVerc ill^uilt, insanitary, 
and ill-govemcd. Tran^ort and travel jvere ha^'dly 
better •than in* the fater Rqpian Empire. The 
industrial arts werf Jittle developed ; ^.gpal, iA>n, 
and, steel 'm.eif known, bi^t Jittlo ifsed. Within 
two generations these conditions were transfo^pried. 
To Understand the process of the r^«king of 
the British nation, we must get the important’ele- 
ments into closer outline and more logical order. 
In doing so, thgre are opposite peAls to be avoided. 
The pre- Victorian ecdnpmi^fs* translated the fng- 
nitely complex play of wants and wills which 
is ouf daily life injo Ai infinitely ^imfle play •of 
abstract factors, wherein a thousand IittIe*K^talf^s 
cumulated lat la^ into a fatal falsihcat^on. the 
Victorian hero-worshippers %ove the ^acts into % 
fairy-tale, in which Kay and Ark^i^hl, Watf^nd 
St6phenson liad llcave parts, and Sir Gorgiua Mi jars 
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^mde at splendid iogre. This was as false, if less 
miscfeevous. It seined to ^overstate tho case; 
really* it understated it, save as tc^ the inventors! 
iwho«were, ifi fact,tthe servants, not the masteiSiv 
of Jhe moving forchs of the industrial revolution. 
.There fe a portion of truth in both'^treriies, the 
econo/nic and the romantic ; .the task of history 
is to unite them. ^ We mOst u‘se ahstractions, for 
symbols are accessary to obtain simple statements 
of complex development^ ; but, in using them, we 
must bear in mind^hat th6se foridulse stand not for 
E mathematical, 'but for yital quantities, individuals 
nover twice the same, groups ei^er changing in^ their 
composition, both gror.ps*and individuals exhibit- 
ing ih their, variation a tenjiency which we, in the 
vague optimism whiph we hive inherited, still tall 

The cmqhnotion^ of* three* mai* factors was 
neces^ry to this radical transformation — (a) surplus 
Capital, *(b) surplus. Labour, (c) i a new Market, 
l^henever these major quantities come together, 
the lesser conditions, such as Invention, better 
Communications,' and a favourable State Policy, 
wilLsoon appear.. There is a v^orld of difference, 
however, between a happy wedding and a forc^ 
union of econbmic instruhients. It is not* im- 
p^sib^f , to imagine a conjunction pt the three 
factors which would proceed amjcablyf. regularly, 
.with little r pain, to the general advantage. But 
few, if any,t)Mhu great economic changes known 
to Juistorj' answer to that description ? and what 
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began to happen at the end id the eighteenth 
centuiyin England is as far ^ possible froA^de-* 
Wving it. Tl^e experience of a ^undre/ years has 
labundantly ju^ifiedathe expectation of the founder^ 
of the new political economy ^hat a vast increasel 
of naftonahi^ealth would resuJW frolh what they 
called economic “freedom”;* but it has fajjed to 
realize their prbphdby that a higher social harmony 
would spontaneouly arise. It is a tale of expaffsion 
not along a straight, smboth path* but by violent 
oscillations, invoking Isfiger anti larger numbers of 
people, bringing pure gain to few, pure lo^ ta 
many, a mingling af gain and loss, in which 
hard to strike a balance,* t^ most. Perhaips there 
was a deep wisdom ir^ the Parisian trinity where- 
in# Equality aftd Fraftemity ^ere linked with the 
idea of Liberty. ^ ^Utopian speculator would say 
that, had (ha mam agenfs of th^ ef!6nomic trans-* 
formation met upon more equal terms, th^ gaiq 
would have been greater and (he loss less^ievous ; 
but then there would have been no such thing as 
the Industrial Revolution. They .were ^o more* 
*equal than the greed of DivesI and the need of 
Lazarus. It *was* their very iiveqqality tKah pro-' 
«<{uced thew conjunction ; and for long tjie fnacyhes 
which ground out caMeo or iron l^ils <nay be ^aid 
to have bc^ manufacturing also ne^ forma of 
inequalit^^ betjreen Capi];al and Labodr, *c^d 
between these partners in produc|iQn apd ti^ 
Consumer, the Marlq^t. 
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III. Thb New Capitalism 

The accufm|Iation of mercantile and manufactur- ' 
f]g profits had {ftoc^ded apac^ and Vith no more ' 
\haa temporary cjjecks, for two centuries. The 
rtipidity*with whi^h London was rebtffft after the 
Great Fire in 1606, and the speedy recovery from 
the ^ollapse of thf “ bubble ” companies Hbout 
1721, are am^ng man^ signs of the large resources 
of the rising mefehant class. At a time when poli- 
tical influence rested mainly on* landownership, 
!her« was a natural tendency for mer^ants to 
delire* to become county gefltlemen ; aij^ «this 
was stimulated by possibilities of profitable invest- 
ment wliiclj.may bp traced^ to the corn export 
bounty, first added tin 1689 to the protectite 
impdi*t di/tiaa^^ Of some qf theo-pcults that followed 
Sve shall speak more.fiijly at a latef point. The 
era of fcientific agriculture began : new implements, 
ne,w cropi' apd effective rotation, better breeds ^bf 
iCattle^*, new buildings and methods of organization, 
were adopted. *’ St^riking successes encouraged the, 
movement, which became more and .more capital- 
istip in^jjiaractw. 'It ‘tended fnore and more, tha|: 
is to say, to th^ enlargement of farms and the* 
substitution bf 4rge managership for small owner- 
ship,^ s\nf€, in agriculture as in manufacture, 
enlargement of the business enables economies to 
be* effected,' erises to ffe weathered, the hipest 
skill^tio* be hiredi' afid sales to be made at the most 
advantageous rtme and place. l];ftdoub‘tedly, thi 
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advance of agricultural scieiae *10 the lintel* 
eigjitcenth century iw^as a najional as^t, tliough* 
one dearly bgught at the cost, of thd Enclosure 
Acts and the ^orn Caws. 

But it was in trade and m^ufacture that^the 
most Characteristic developmeifts of ca^>italitm 
occurred. Ever faeer access to the Asiatic and 
American •continents Brought* a multiplicity of 
fresh commodities, antf a eorrcspoi^ing demand 
for home manufactures •to exchange for them. 
Stimulated by ftie skilB of foreign immigrants, it 
created aew crafts or pi^cesses. Stimulated 
foreign rivalries, it creatM British seamanship 
and thousaild devices •f thh countin*g-house. 
The establishment of tj;ie Bank of England in *1694, 
while* entrenching capitalism jn the very structure 
of the State — ^thaj^ Fas the price we. had to •pay 
for^the early development* of parlianfentary control 
— fostered credit, investment, and insurant, tck 
the general beiiefit of the nation. this, as jn 
other ways, England bettered some very ancient 
examples (let us rather say that Britain bettered 
Ihem, for the^full union of England and Scotland* 
was a most imjfortant ^Bftient in the mdtter 
jfeland wa# long to play Cinderella todier unUnd 
sisters). Regular ^trading with bprroVed capital 
now becamed>ossible on a large scale. Joi^t-stCpk 
companies* owpjng no looal ties or Icustomaiy 
restrictions, sprang up k>T the most variotir 
commercial purposes as the e^hfee'hth c^tury 
psogressed? aw^, though they ^ere not iffit 
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yfgaj^md^oT m&n«fecture, the uncertainty of distant 
rentu^ a lawlq^s time must have directed 
nany fnindfe toward bolder experinpent in home ' 
jroduttion. • « ( \ 

The strong locali^tion of life, outwardly marked 
jy1:he (Hfficufty atid cost of transit aiid trafisport, 
md the remains of guilds and other forms of quasi- 
ned^val regulation,* were alhong* the ‘chief obstocles 
«rhich hindergd the (ftiterfrising man of means. 

[f his name had not beeti legion, he would have 
3een longer powerliss against tMs inertia. But 
Medieval conceptions of fhe good social oixier were 
n fthe article of deatlf. Thej* scarcely^breaQied, 
except in the ob^urity of the cotlntrysidel The 
British Islaiyis were built Jiy Nature for trade; 
let there be any considerable §rowth*of populaticm, 
md the foreign commerce whiqh^s fatal to a static 
smd regulated\oeiety^must follow. Gl'hg State, as 
it became able to protect the more usual trading 
pojites, giew^ more chary of granting the charters 
and monopolies which had represented its utmost 
patronage in earlier days. To this extent, commerce 
was free. There femained risks, obstructions, and 
tossed in this outreaching of n&tidnal energy almost 
unimaginable to-day. Seizure of valuable cargo^, 
ani vessels Svas^a daily incident of the wars with 
Fwftice.^^ ,ghipwreck and piracy wefe common. 
Smugglmg'was pursued on a va^ scale* Every 
bBig veyage a dangerous adventure. But the 
profi^ were ^commensurate \^th the risks; and 
Lhs^irofits continued to be high the risks fel^ 
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whcn^ marine insurance became distomanj ^anli 
bilking facilities relnoved th4 more glfring temp*' 
tations to higkway robbery and bous^i^aking. 

Of the policy of the State^ it Imay at leAst bj 
said that it was less mischievous than that o^an/^ 
rivfid ^ounf>y. Walpole had aftned^iabof e air to 
stimulate capitaliirt trading, and had greatly suc- 
ceeded. Until the lafer park of the eighteenth 
century, in agriculturaf resources th^ country was 
nearly self-sufficing; it* was against the manu- 
facturers, not the landlords,^ that Adam Smith 
directed Ijps sharpest shafts. “ By extorting rfroift 
tlfe .Iggislature bc^ntie j upon the exportatiom of 
their own lineil, high duties upon the importation 
of all foreign linen, aiid a total prohffiition of the 
ht)me consumption of some ^lorts of French linen, 
they endeavour t^.sell their own goods as* dear 
as* possible. * By encouraging the importation of 
foreign linen yam, and thereby bringing at into 
competition with that which^ is mad^ by our ojm 
people, they endeavour to buy the work ftf*th^ 
^poor spinners as cheap as possible. They are as 
intent to keep down the wages of their own^weavem^ 
js the earnings of th^ pogf spiimeis ; an^*it*i^ by 
• no means for the benefit of^ the* work 4;hat 
they endeavour to riise the pric^ of 1;he complete 
work or to /ower that of the rude mateiii^. is 
the industry which is cawied on for •the Tbenefit. 
of the rich and the po^rful that* is principaliy 
encouraged by our mercantile s jstAn! That*whicli 
fc carried* on flu* the benefit of tHb poorsanX-fche 
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imiigjeijt i^oo oftefiieither neglected or oppressed.” ^ 
•The Nhvigption Ajts and 4cindred legisfatipn 
‘ penalizAi tlfe British people, and p^pduced some 
•sjpangfe anomalies — ^f#r instancef there was said to 
^e, about 1790^ somj 170,000,000 of capital invested 
iif the \^st Indiart trade, and only £l#;OOO,0bO in 
•the East Indian. Yet these laws* were unquestion- 
ably effective in keeping laf^e populations, d&ring 
a critical peri<^, i» ec(Jhom1c subjection to British 
shippers, traders^ and m&ufacturers. When the 
.policy of monopoly ?eceivei the cAishing blow of 
Aneirican Independence, i was its pqlitical^ponsors 
rather than its commercial beneficiaries who suffered. 
The Unifed States* were# to* be long*depend5it on 
the isfand f^tory and moQ^ market. On the 
other hand, India, wSjch was to remain politically 
depeiTdentt did not verj long^^suffer from the 
tot of rapaci^ that ^is^raced Britijfti Jtraders jn 
the eighteenth century, and received a clean and 
•regular goterpment nearly as soon as^he new manfl- 
(acturing cities of Northern England. 

There is one other chief obstruction to the growth 
• jrf capital to be noted. Warfare cost, heavily, not 
only ht* the time, hut Ip perftianent debt. Yet 
En^nd suffered less from war than Spain, Hoi- , 
landr France,** or jbermany. Therp is, perhaps,* no 
str^pCT oantrast in the length and*«hreadth of 
jiistory tha/f that of Geimany, un(ter native auto- 
ciats, ravagedfby war after war— the Thirty Years 
War tf618~4S), with France (1672-97), the 
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War of the Spanish Succession (1W1*»14), *he Silesi&n 
\Yars (1740-5), the Seven Jears W«y 
the Revolu^onary and Napoleonic* Wrfrs — and « 
England, untler the strictly JirnReS Hanoveriane,* 
enjo^ng practically unbroSjn domestic jeactf^ 
The vVliii^Settlement had many ugly featu^i^; 
this immeasurable blessing overshadows them all.« 
By the opportunity ft gave Jor improvement in 
agriculture and the inddstriiri arts, ai^ the assurance 
of social order, securitj', and legal development, ^ 
the long maintenance %f pcac^ on British soil must ^ 
be accoiinted an all-impoijant factor in the acgumm- 
Ifttipn of fluid wealth whiCh gave England a igore 
than military ^irimacy ffmi)ng the nations! 


IV. The Market, ano the Inventors 

^Two fa,ot(h*s, of ’which 1;he^ one Jai^cly determined 
the early direction of capitalist industry, ^nd tj^e 
(fther provided its charactei^stic instruments, may 
be briefly noticed before we consider the inflifence 
of events upon Labour. For the fiast time, Englanfi 
came, in the eighteenth centu^, to depend, to«a 
large extent, updh foreign^CeJUntriej for heriiArkets. 
'The full, meaning o! thjs change ist not always 
appreciated. It^meftnt in particular® three things. 
(1) Since hlhgland was, by far anS long^^t in the 
field, it meant ^n expansion so rapid thatfiftfi ^ere 
intoxicated, and often bnitalized, b^y Jthe possibili- 
ties of selfish gain* Customaiw scruples, for ages 
«anctifi€c^ by«^he Church and cpnforce^ 
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Statf,^wefe thfotfk off as mere superstition and 
fSentim^tal^ty. Th4 plunder <of India affords a 
i terrible* illu^ratioiv of this fact; tha- traffic which ' 
ifrr a century carried 20,000 ifcgroes a year into * 
^Western slavery is^ another. When Holland fell 
out* of the race, and France was beaftsn in'^India 
‘ and Canada, native populations numbering 
hun4{eds of millioni; begad to Ibe dpened t<9 the 
approach of yi® English ffianuf acturer ; and for 
many years, while Europe was riven with war, 
he was without any cffeAive riVal. It is this 
dhpracedented opportunity which ^ callecF the in- 
ventors and factory loriis^ into •being. ( 2 ) It .was 
necessarily a capitdlisticeexpansion, because distant 
foreigh trade* could not be effectively exploited on 
any other lines. A Cp-operative Whblesale Society 
can to-day own tropical estates ,ior the provision 
t)f raw material,* lines oi steamshipi;* t;p bring.it 
bome,<and factories to work it up. Such a thing 
w^ beyond, the highest dreams c of eighteenth- 
^ntufy enlightenment. Foreign trade had bred 
fluid capital, because, even in a time of hi^ risks, 
^ gave the largest^ profits and promised the largest 
incredso.^ Here^ neither law nor custom obstructed 
the^ilay of crude energy in the arts of selling, an^ 
eveiy impr6vement of org*anization yielded) an 
imihens| ^ward. The independeni;, craftsman 
,coulcl hot Ifope to compass such an ^effort, > (8) The 
•haracter of ^le new machine trades was largely 
deterplined 15y Hh^ new type, of market. India, 
foiO'nsUnce, demanded cotton dolling ; it could 
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take Tinlimited quantities of stoy cheap eoocB. 
Siqce cotton does not grow i^ Englan^, ana Is ofc 
less value thap wool in the English clilhate,* it had 
received none of «those emharrassmg attentionc 
from Parliament which were^ reserved for fom* 
modiues i** which grower, manufactufer, tad 
consumer had all claims to protection. This 
proved anothdt great tRlvantage for foreign trade. 
Coal-mining and iron-stnelthig were^ also recently 
developed, and very trie from restriction; they 
offered the advAitage dt abmSlant native supplies, 
and they* also, required, ip the main, only uniform 
rcai^ine processes ta make them marketable. 

From the fii*t, therefore^ the Industrial* Revolu- 
tion was mainly concerned with r^atively low- 
gsadS goods, ^ortabTe and (Jurable, ol which the 
raw material is ajjupdant, which ask little training 
or ^special ^kMl in t)ie labourers, are*sure of a largo 
and steady demand, and, in an unregulated marked 
r^uire no consideration except cheapness. ’ 

Although many of the inventors were working- 
-men who created others’ wealth, Jbut themselves' 
lived and died in poverty, it proper to name 
here the chief steps, hefore.tlft end of the ei^tfeenth 
.century, in that process of mechanical In version 
which, by magnifying the business imit, defimtely 
severed thv labourer from possession Jjf the»in- 
8trument% of production. .These inveittionJ wie, 
broadly, of two kinds— improvement qf old took and* 
the creation of new, and the applieatioa to thete tools 
of non-hufnw aqotive power, firet that ofsnufiiMg 
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then (A. ^am. Every step must be en- 
visaged, lyt as soijiething sensationally neW, but 
as a link fti a loQg chain, and as i^ivolving othet 
Jfar-reaching changes; — improv«fnenfs of communin 
catjpns (roads, capals, shipping), of banking mid 
tn&rket*facihties,*and so on. Coal Iwas nc(t new; 
iron was not new ; the idea of the steam-engine 
wai^not new; Ja^ik of Newbury had. a clothing 
factory in thp time of Henry VII, and employed a 
thousand handi, some of' whom he led to Flodden, 
What was new and fateful was®the marriage of 
these agents under the dircction of^persowal wealth. 

«Two groups of trades are of supreme importance, 
and react continually upon each other— the mineral 
and textile^ groups. The wpollen manufacture had 
for centuries been Jjie largek and 'most faVoused 
of national industries ; but the nhief textile inven- 
tions were on^ very ^slowly transferxcd to it from 
the <jotton trade. This fact has usually been 
attributed to the vary insignificaitice of cottom at 
the Cutset, and its consequent freedom from 
regulation. There is another reason. Supplies of 
Taw wool cannot^ be multiplied nea-rly as rapidly 
as^tfuBe of cotton, hhd can nbver so cheap. 
Trie wool trade^ therefore, offered no /such possir 
biliky of vaSI; apd rapid development for low-grade 
nytrket^.*o In 1788, Kay patented his fly-shuttle, 
ai<f m 1T88 Wyatt patented hjs rollgr-spinning 
tnachine worked by water-power; but neither of 
thes^* invenfious J seems to have come into use, 
pe^bape because they were n<jt^ perfected. No 
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marked advance was made till lj^4,fwhc» a Biaclf* 
bum -Reaver, James JHargreav^ made h^s spinmng-< 
jenny, a fran^p carrying a nuni^^er of Spindles fed 
by machine, which gave ten tigies es^nuch yam a« 
the hand-spinning wheel. Fi^e years later— in the* 
birth-V^ar of ^^apoleon and Weflkigtofv— Afkwright 
perfected Wyatt’s,/* water frame ” ; and ip 1775 
he took out ptitenls fof cardii^, drawing, roving, 
and spinning machines.* B}%this tinic, which may 
be considered the end df the preliminary period, 
the import of totton ^ad ii^eascd threefold in 
forty-five* years. In the^next twenty-five yparsf 
it«i^creasld nearly tenfoW. In 1779, anot^jer 
working spinner, Samufl ^^rompton, produced a 
hybrid machine, the “ mule,” w hich ^ave ap finer 
yarnHby combining tile jenny Snd the ^ater-frame. 
Finally, in 1785, Cfiy'twright T^rought the weaving 
up^to the je\t;l of the ne^ sginnipg*process by his. 
invention of the power-loom, first applied tp wooj 
yarn.^ 

In the same year, Arkwright’s patent expife’d, 
and Watt and Boulton made thgr first steam- 
engine for a Nottingham cottonfmill. It was nol; 
successfully applied tto the* po'^er-Jpom tiB 4801. 
Watt was, not the inventpr of the stoanT-engyie ; 
indeod, very few of the inventort coiild hit ^pon 
an absolutejjr new idea. Crude a])plianfes moved 
by steaii^ had existed f 9 r centuriesji fthdtajas 
Savery had made the first#commercijlly successful 
steam-pump in 169^ It was v«ry wastefu>^ and 

# For a fihoif ezpliwAtion of those processes, ate post, pj| 88* 

B 
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Nfewcomeg gre«tl)i jmproved it in 1705. Grattdsoa 
fOf a tfacher of mathematics, son of an instru- 
ment maker, Watt was prevented from opening a 
Sipientific instalments shop in Gjlasgo^' by the Cor- 
.^oration of Hammefmen, on the ground that he 
had notcsenj^d an ^apprenticeship. Hg was^- how- 
ever, ^pointed maker to the University ; and in 
his workshop there^he was calWd an to repair a 
mo^fel of NewcoiQen’% “ fire ” engine, which had 
been adapted* about 173e (by Jonathan Hull) for 
rotary motion. Jac soon afterwaidi became 
engineering adviser to the Carron Foundry. The 
essence of Watt’s firsk 'invention (176S) was t)he 
condensation in ar vessel "separate f^om the steam 
cylinder; and his later improvements depended 
on the expensive us?^ of steatn. H® also invented 
the •“ indicator,” and many other appliances, and 
.discovered the ^composition *6i w^er, possibly 
narlie^ than Cavendish." Watt and hi^ loyal and 
courageops partner, Boulton, enjoyed their pateqjts, 
though they had to defend them in costly law-suits, 
till 18001 The^ first considerable use of their steam- 
-engine was at puiiiping in Cornish tin-mines, which 
were, thus giv^n a new. lease gf life. 

We have^ollowed the hsua^, but hardly the logied, 
or^r in ow narrative, for tjie development of the 
new machinery and the new motive power depended 
uf(m«cbal,and iron beirig brought into their service. 
^AJiral^m Darby first n^e iron with colce in 1785 ; 
Benjamin Hu^tsnian succeeded in casting sted 
ipg^ts ^|rom crucibles in Sheffield in J740 ; 
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iron rails were cast at the CoaH^okdal^ works ift 
1767. * But it was noi till the ’dghtics that effective, 
•smkting was ^carried on in large blaji furnaces, 
•using pit-coal«^nd «oke. The^buildlhg of a cast^ 
iron bridge over the Severn In 1779, and Cort’fi 
inventions for puddling and rolling Ty 1768, niay 
be regarded as opening the* iron era. In^ 1740, 
there»were fifty-nide fumaces ^sing charcoal, with 
an average annual output oi ab^ut 300 tons &ch. 
Fifty years later, there %vere cigl^y-five furnaces 
with an average output of tons. By the end 
of the cantury, the manufacture was defir^tely 
. transferred to tfie neighboift'hood of the coal be^s, 
and timber had practicfill^ ceast'd to be tised for 
fuel. Yet again, the general use of coal necessitated 
a •general improvement of rohds anef^other com- 
munications ; and t^is, in turn, favoured the* new 
capitalist ^afming! The* neglect; af the British, 
coal-beds, which were known to the Romaps an<j 
slightly scratched in intervening centuri^, affords, 
perhaps, the best single illustration ot the inertia 
of medieval life, and the slowness ot the ati^akening* 
f;o modem opportunities. Earljf in the eightcentl; 
century, there was an important qpal trade •from’ 
Sfewcastlejby coasting Vessels, But it w^ dhly ^en 
Newcomen’s steam-pifmp and Watt’s «riore pe^ect 
engine had/aade possible the de?pcnin|^of mines 
and easiej haulage that it was possible dto^a?d {he 
new factories with steam 4 )ower. 
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V. La^qur on the Land 

c C ' 

Thefe w!is surplus labour ready^ by the time® 
•team-driven* maclpnery wasr ready, and therco 
.•werj ever new stocfe of surplus labour for many 
yeArs afterwards, i)ecause the masses ef the English 
people, were in process of d^jnoralization, and 
because a demorali^.ed populatfon breeds qivckly. 
This demoraljzatien arose •from a number of very 
diverse influentes, of which we must take two 
groups first, becauSf of tli^ir perRianent and far- 
feaoJiing effects. These^ are the change in agri- 
culture which had bcfen proceeding slbwly siace 
Elizabethan timeJi, an^ the changes in domestic 
indu^ry, especially, but not solely, as associated 
with agriculture, ^ith certain social changes 
involved in these. 

• At the beginning^ of* the efghteanth century, 
ftlthoi^h agriculturarenclosure and improvement 
had been long proqeeding, a fuU half, perhaps 
more^ of the cultivated area— a quarter of the 
whole area — oi England was still held communally. 
Its fields were tilled, and its meadows, woodlands,' 
and ‘moors were .enjoyed, either jointly, or in 
division by agreement .or lot, under yegulatioife 
of Hie unit* of ^local government, the cour| of 
th^ raanqr. The word “ common ” come to 
meanVastfc land ; but, although some qf the best 
laids »had.t}ien already been oTbtained in full 
priv^ ownersiii^ by weal% individuals under 
OBftiform of authority or another^, thene was st^l 
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enoug];i in common possession "to give li rta*^ if 
meiigre security of life to th^ village jpoor^ The 
cottagers ofte^ owned their hiftnbl% homes, and 
%mall patches *of laSd attach^ to or near them 
they ^ad customary rights, including j)asttn‘e, 
turf, and fuef—this last a most fmpoAant benefif 
before the days df cheap coal. The absdiutely 
landldfes man, outside tfie towift, was exceptional. 
There might be, in a tyn/caf village, •say Mr. and 
Mrs. Hammond^' fourJlarge,vtwenty-four mode- 
rate, twenty-four small proprietors, and sixty-six^ 
cottagers oommon ri^ts. In an open-fteld 
vilfage, there would*be ^^w day J^bourers j^rithofit 
either land or common rifhts ; and “ the ^ost 
important social fact, About ijiis syslf^ is that 
it "provided opportunities foF the humblest ^nd 
poorest labourer t#,rtse in^the villagg.” 

The appearance of th^ aapit&listic landlords 
meant death to this ancient order. The^ had* 
none of the patriarchal compuhctions of tlie feudal 
noble; and, since the power of the Crown was 
^ectually limited, they had lij^tle restraint to 
fear. The hajid of the Tudors had been vhgavy 
ufion the people*; Ibyt it*hrfd fenaliae^ the 
conversion • of arable intt) pashare land, ahd 
the fteglect of cottages and cottage allotme^Js. 
It had established apprenticeship an^»J^al 
relation between «(vages and prices ; it had imposeS 
upon every parish the duty of employing or ipain- 
taining its poor. Siflce 1688, tlie landlords brtre 

* ThT Tillage Labourer, pp. 32*3. 
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supieme/ Parlianle^t, whether under WWg or 
Tory i^ana^ement, was their Very willing servityor. 
They controyed the Crown, Chur#h, Judiciary,^ * 
^f.nd local governm^t. Horace wklpole, George*’ 
Selwyn,^and pthertgossips of the period have left 
lis such nafve ^ctyres of the proceedings at 
Westminster when Enclosure ^ills were in Com- 
mittee, that the Ifomilies* generally accepted at 
the time by respectable townsfolk about the 
idleness and na^iight/ insul^ordination of the com- 
moners can no longer deceive. ^Another recent 
wrifffer, Professor E. C.^ K. Gonne?,i talj^s a more 
cdAservutive view of tli^ sul5ject than Mr., dhd 
Mrs. Hammond, and, v^ile admitting “ the partial 
extinction pf the yipmen any small farmers,” “ a 
temporary pressure, on poor refief,” a rapid 
diminutidn of^ small indppendepf holders, and an 
increase of wage^ work, .questions “ tSie^ accusation 
•bf gefleral arbitrary or unfair treatment of the 
sE\all farmer or the poor owndr.” The ushal 
conclusion of economic students has been more 
severe.2 BetVep 1700 and 1760, under 200 
Acts^ ,287,845 acres, mainly of qommon field, 
and 74‘,5J8 acfes df waste qnly, were compulsorily 
enclosed. Tn tfie next forty years, « the Acts 
numbered dooo, and the areas enclosed 2,428,721 
aerqspf eOmmon field, and 752,150 aires of waste. 

‘ Comihm lAnit and Indottwi, 1912. 

• oontempotarf witnesses are ^ited by Prof. Cuimliighftin 
l^uaptys Tii. 1(V and vii. 3, of bis OrowA o/ M^liA Indmtrt 
analjQmmme »n Modrm Tivm. 
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Very few of the poor villagep^ft anf eQe^tive 
vqjice in the process? They ^re helpless ^ctims* 
They could not follow the Commissyners tlirough 
their long iifquiri^. Few qf tlfem had capitS 
enough to work larger holdings. Jhe onlytreaf 
excuse for the men who used fheir Monopoly of 
political power so^*ruthlessly lies in the panic fear 
that •famine would sudjeed where Napoleon <^uld 
not, unless large-scale *agrieultftre met the need. 
“By nineteen out of^twentj{;^Inc^psure Bills, the 
poor are injured, and some grossly injured,** said 
Arthur "S^ung,, in 1801, himself, in earlier j^ars, 
ode, of the foremo^ advocates of the enlargement 
of estates. It* is not derfted tfiat the allotments 
by which the dispossessed ^ommoB|rs were to 
be (fompensafed were inadequate, and were so 
saddled with la\^^costs, and costs of fencing and 
dr|iining (especially befo^ Ihe Consolidating Act 
of 1801 eased the process), that the retJjpientB 
y^re forced t« sell out fon trifling siftns which 
enabled them to move into town or to ^m%rate^ 
Dr Cunningham remarks that “ the enquiries of 
the Board ^of Agriculture embodied ip thei^ 
^General Report *on EpclosWes,^ publishe<J 1n*l§08, 
appear toibe decisive ’* at to th^ ruin* of many of 
the*poorer inhabj^iant^. The obs^natfe and vihlent 
resistance n^t infrequently offered to th«»qpclo§pre 
of waste* is eloquent of popular feelii% ; indeed*, 
the whole after-course of events heeomes inex- 
plicable if the existence of an infnftise and extzeme 
frievanccfbe questioned. 
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*It^was not (fnlf*that the humble tillers of the 
fommoft figld werejtumed into labourers,*^ wijh 
no otHbr resource; than a daily w»ge, under a 
Settlement Law* wl^ch eithcB> chained them to 
/llieir^ parishes or fojbade them any hope of social 
aid.® Thft srn^l t«iant farmers felt siihultan6ously 
the rise of rents, the competition of large farms, 
and^he pressure of# increasing poor* rates, ffhey 
reduced labou]^to a minimiflm, demolished cottages 
by way of prewcntiii^ prfbper settlement — “ that 
they may never b(?come tfie ncst^, as they are 
(Ailed, of beggar brats,’’ says Arthur ^oung — 
an<i, finally, came to 1’el^ upon the monstrous 
privileged of the Corn iaw. Bad Seasons in the 
latter tialf of ^the eighteenth f.entury led to violent 
fluctuations of corn prices ; ani, while? large farfneis 
could* gain by speculation, the ^small men were 
overwhelmed. •“ J'he j)ro*gress ()f agiicijltural ipi- 
p^'ovements left its mar^ by drawing hard and 
^fast lines af cleavage, between the «lasses in rurhl 
socifity ; the smaller farmer who succumbed in 
the struggle was all the more to be pitied because 
the labouring clasJ in which he had been merged 
was eiltSring oa a terrible period ‘of privation and 
deg^^atioiu” * ' * 

» O^^nnlngbam : The Miutruil Hevoluiion, p *662. wVrnold Toynbee 
time [179.')] the practice of eviction had be- 
general, tmd the connection between eviq|ion ani pauperism 
jB^a^ indi«patal)}e Jaot, though dt has been overlooked by moet 
writora” ilnduti^ial B^voi^Uion, p. 80). 
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VI. The Transiormatioh of IndostrV 

We must retrace our steps for moment to 

point at which the new fyces* in agriculturcj 
and manufacture meet. Thg old;time vil^ge 
was tlfe homfe of many industries. In die fifsf 
place, the cottagers made clothes, furniture, 
farm •appliances, tool^, and* other wares ^or 
themselves and their nef^hbfturs*; aad there were 
regular small district trades — ^atclfing, carpenter- 
ing, saddlery, ahd so on. Secondly, there were 
spinning «nd w^eaving ami frame-work knitting 
for«^ wider market^ un^er a transitional ^systrtn 
in which the leaver, fof instance, sometimes 
bought yarn from an* independent sjynner, and 
himself sold tKe clotti to a <jlothier; sometimes 
worked up yarn jielonging to a merchant, who 
too^ the clpth in paymei^t.. The merchant was 
the midwife of the capitalist system. In isolated* 
viRhges, the cl<fth trade couJd continue on yie 
old lines ; its very wide diffusion throygh* the 
country seems to have been motived in part by 
tKe desire to be independent of the mg^eyed 
employer. wKere* cr&ftsmeil Vere locally /^nc^- 
trated, his* control developed ; ^and the intro- 
duction of costly, machinery put^hafd presAre 
upon the independent worker. In the**^Jgjt|:m 
and Western counties, there was least •power of 
resistance. In Yorkshire, the substaatml frfrmef- 
weavers were able to- adopt botji the fly-sh»t|le 
and the haftid-jenpyi and readily dfd so ; \t w«Es 
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the#chaii|[e, broadly, as occurring between the 
**iniddl^* of ^he seventeenth and the middle of the, 
eighteenth c^turfes. At first, the Opposition was 
’ Jnly vaguely realif^d, but fradually it defined* 
•itself — an id^al o# individual profit against an 
fdeal of soCial co-operation. There were good 
arguments on both sides ; V^nt circumstance 
favoured increasingly the free initiative/ The 
workers saw <the *hop*e of rising to be eniployers 
fade away, ^d ,itidepe|^ent fiome industry 
become nearly impossible. They appealed to 
faw^ they might a^‘well have aj^ealed to 
thi No^;th Wind., The naagisterial assessment*^ of 
wages seems to have been generally abandoned by 
1750 ; but ^ new stjitute w&j passe, d for the West 
of England clothing trade in 1756, and an Act was 
adopted to enjorce wage,-ratesf aenon^ the Spital- 
fields weavers As late* as 1773. This was •an 
fcxcepAon ; the social ideal was already defeat^, 
a»d thre5 years latdi* Adam Smith’s great work 
fell upon ground well prepared to receive the 
seeds of the d6ctjine of freedom of contract and 
laieseir ^aire. Amid the terrible^ suffering of the 
end of \he cen'tury, tVere wa*s, as we shall see, a 
shott-lived ‘reviml of the demand fof a State- 
regiflated wage, both among •■agricultural *and 
inai^i^F labourers. The Arbitratfbn Act of 
1800 authorized the Chforcemfenti of r&tes fixed 
b/ arbitraCons for the** cotton weavers, but the 
mefsftre proveS inoperative.* In 1808, A fresh 
etert was made, without effech,* and in 18lj, 
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the wages clauses of the Eliftiblthait slja^te 
were repealed, in the teetl^ of wojkin^-class ‘ 
Opposition supported by many* magistrates and 
employers, ana pr«tically a| tlfe dictation o^ 
Ricardo and other economists.* ^ * 

The* tmequafl battle continued tathw loRger W 
the indirect issuoi.of apprentices. The erafts, 
during the latter half Of the eighteenth centiiry, 
were being flooded with* uni»*ainfid ipen, women, 
and children, often brought b^ prelhium from the 
poor-house. With pathetic bravery, the opera- 
tives strufgled ^against this competition, ^o 
doubly the statute <ff A^rentices was sometimfs 
an obstruction tt) the improvement of traie jpro- 
cesses. But, so long it held, “ country 
stood •possessed of a great *system of general 
training and technical instruction ; great, because 
whajever w^r? its shortcqnyngs,* apprenticeship 
contributed annually to the wealth of the nation 
a IStge number of skilled workmen, and ftioulded 
the character of a vast number of Englisj^ bSys, 
whom it sent out into the world ,with the ability 
to keep themjelves from want *and unenjploy- 
ment.” ^ Time v^as • ^hen * English life^test^ 
upon this base. Every employer l^d himself had 
to pass through ^even years^ training. •It 
was a consen^ative regime, unfavourabla^Jg^ tjSs 
bold innovator, §s well as •to the unsAupulous 
and extortionate. Among •othex soaial effects; 

' Englith Apprenticeship an9 OhUd Labour, fcy Jocelyn 
p. m 
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&p^renti«eshi^ nigst have been an impoilant in- 
fluence in j)ostponi4g marriage, and, so, in limiting 
the iribreaJe of population. The grc^wth of cottage 
{manufactures shooj^the guild^system ; the herding 
of ^workers into public mills as mere machine- 
iiehders^ destroyed it. Unfortunately, there was 
no statesmanship equal to thA work of adapting 
0I4 institutions t04new n«eds. ' A lew exceptional 
craftsmen mj^ht foresee the storm that was coming, 
and migrate into a mbre fortunate occupation. 
The mass of theih could^but cfy, with the sad 
^ hymn- writer, “ change ^nd decay in aH around I 
ste,’’ and bear the suffering t^iey coulrf not avoid. 
The new machinery did'^'not need highly trained 
hands to wqrk it ; quality either became a negligible 
matter, or was secured by' the p^^rfection of the 
mechanical process. Apprenticeship continued in a 
modified forifi in the ^trades requiring great manual 
skill f elsewhere, until the repeal of the Elizabethan 
§tatute,cin 1818, it was too often a cloak for sweat- 
inj^iand fraudulent indenture. 

This was the bjrthday of Trade-Unionism. There 
had long been local friendly societies of workmen 
for ‘sick and funeial benefits, and for the aid 
oi members tramping* in search of w^ork. What 
created Trade Unionism pr6per was the transforma- 
tion of^ociated and regulated intp divided and 
unre^laCed industry,, and therewith fjhe need of 
some^mean^ of maintaining the reward of labour. 
Th^ 'average 'iroiker had firsf lost his privileges aa . 
ameUhber oh a ^ild, and had ^t^ien lost bis i^e» 
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pendent position as cottage craf^emsAi, hf the losi 
of his* common rights and t|{e impo^ibility of 
eompeting witl^ factory machines.. If mdn w5s not 
^0 be a mere commodity, ever che£H)efeing in price « 
like iron or cotton, he must ^ve some sort^of 
defence ‘against a class of capitalist employers wRo* 
made no pretence humanitarian scruples.. The 
pioneers were amonj thetWest qf. England woolj^n 
workers and the Midland frarae-wcyk knitters. 
Their appeal to the GovAnment m«s vain ; but 
every failure made the %sue clearer and scattered 
the spirit ^f combination.. There was a clasipic ' 
struggle in 1:he (Jlasgow cotfon trade. At a co^ 
of £8000, the operative^ succeeded in getting a 
wage scale fixed by the njagistrates. Thj employers 
refused to accept it, ahd 40,00d weavers went on 
strike. The moveme^it was broken by the arRest 
of the whole SIrike T!ommiltee, and imprison- 
men? of five of the leaders *for terms of front five 
to eighteen moijths.^ At length, the greeA o^ 
employers was reinforced by political alarm ; 
by Acts of 1799 and 1800, all labour; combination 
whs prohibited. 

The Acts of* 1730-515, prohibiting combinatibns 
of Vorkmen,to raise wa|fes (J Geo. I, c. 18, among 
joum^men tq^ilors in hondon; 12 Geoi I, c. M, 
among woolleg» workers ; 12 Geo. ij c. SSg^amon^^ 
brickmakei^and tilers) had g^ven a foretaste of tha 
ruthlessness of industrial capi^lism. Tl)| i^seaichea 
of Prof. Thorold Rogers and otkeis show that, 

^ Wabb, of Trade Unumim, ch&p. b 
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at .that *111114 % ordinary peasant or artisan 
could *gaii| no mor4 than a subsistence out" of the 
current w*agjes. 3y 1750, there ^as a distmci 
improvement. * Agriculture w^s stfll the predomip 
narjt occupation much of the land was in the 
•hinds ‘of the people ; and land •'and domestic 
industries together offered a, citadel of personal 
independence, an «» assurance lhaf town a^isans 
Would not ^be ^generally underbid by country 
paupers. Rents and pHces were low ; the con- 
dition of the labouring classes w^s better than at 
* an§' time in the near past, and better ihan it was 
t® be until quite recent years.»> But, while the .first 
effect of enclosure was to give more employment 
in fencing^, drainage, and building, the second and 
lasting effect was tjo reduce the amount ofdabour 
ne&led, and this just when domestic industry was 
beginning to*coJlapse. 'At the'sameHime, the small 
farider was hit by the rapid rise of rents due to the 
progress of high farming, and b^ a successiocp of 
bad seasons. It was not altogether a base material- 
ism that led <th9 governing class in this emergency 
to fpvour manufacturers by repressing labour 
^giiaiipn, and farfWfers by^ making bread dear. 
Economic ignorance was even more rife than gifeed 
tdt selfish gain . Dark clouds lowered on all the seas ; 
<apd .i^yorything was sacrificed for a^full Treasury. 
War ta^^ls and prices rose toget|ier. Jlius, it was 
in the most grievously unfavourable circumstances 
the coirfeidence of rui^l disruption with the 
collapse of industrial regulation ^cuared. 
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•VII. The VicffiMs ; S(|^nhami^nd' 

• 

Poverty riches were manirfactved together, 
ipree competition wHs now th# ideal of everyono 
above “ the lower classes,’* an i^cal jjfeaehgd fapa- 
tically,* and {Tract iscd with cofd determination. 
It was very quickly*^ound that, for many mechanical 
processes, wonien and thildreh were goodP’as 
men ; and the imprisonnienf anh torture of chil- 
dren in factories — ^the^ most, characteristic form 
of criminality in* the next generation — had become, 
common before ^he end of*yie eighteenth centffrj^ 
The ^ult victims, iftiedqpated, vpteless, fo^biddSn 
to combine peac^lly, robbdd of the old safegujirds, 
sometimes struck out bjkidly in i^taliati^i. As early 
as 1779, a spinning mill of Arkwright’s was wrec]fed. 
The troops were bought out ; pitche^ battles were 
fought. A savage criminal gode was strained to its 
worst ; on one day, fourteen rioters were haiged. 
SldWly, despair settled down on the countrj^sid^ • 

Even the last resort of the evicted, the Poor Law, 
was made an engine of degradation. * Its very vir- 
tues, in the change of lime, becarne vices. In, the 
great legislation cbrnfl^ted in WOl, the duty •! 
ftncling work or sustenance «for th® ver^ poor hid 
been •expressed, n#cess*arily, in tljp terms of*^a 
static society,#^ life highly localized, and 
by tradition. P^or relief was drawn from local 
rates, limited to local resid^ts, and tfdhiinistered 
by the justices of the peace amf jjarish offidsii. 
Doles were •genefcJ ; but the justic^ couli and 
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[id. keejf doTO prices, import supplies of com, 
>uy matesials and Jtools for the destitute t6 work 
vith, for^e farmers and manufasiturers, even alf 
i loss, to keep*the|f customary number of handsU 
[t was, after^the Qvil War, a natural development 
)fthisVsf«i^ v^ich, by the Act of ^662, declared 
:hat a pauper could obtain i»lief only from the 
iSiish where, by forty days’ residence (som% other 
jonditions w^re addod in*later legislation), he had 
gained a “ setlleme^t.” * It was only when society 
wras falling to pieces, an<f freedom of movement 
lad become essential ior bread“Winnuag, that it 
30 uld be said : “ Th&e is scarce a pW niam in 
England of forty*years^of age who»has not, in some 
part of hi| .life, felt himseli most cruelly oppressed 
by this ill-contrive4 law of settlerrtfents.” * • 

The fixing of wages b^; assessment of the 
justices in qfiaBter-sessfons was old^r^ still, having 
beer\'an incidental provision of the Act of Appren- 
tices of 4568. Certainly, it is not to be supposed 
that the magistrates, themselves employers, would 
be at any tiwie^too generous in the scales of pay- 
ment they proclaimed. All these arrangements^ 
apprewjiceship, wages assessment, and poor relief 
by settlement—are tq be* regarded ^ part ot a 
paternal system of governing a stationary ^iety 
leased on common ownership of the <|ind. Poverty 
was ^e k)t of the masses ® ; yet it^did commonly 

* 3?!^ Early En^uh Poor low Edieft by E. IL Leoiuurd. 

, 1 * hdam Smith : *Wedih oj Natiofu,^Book L chap. x. 

*Kin|g and Direnant, at the end semteenth oei^my, 
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mean shame and barbarity ; it greatly'softened 
by custom and religion* and hunfenized bj pei^onal 
illations. No^^ the great landsHde h^d carried 
a%ay nearly the wholtf of this st|ucture. Things— 
money , and machines — were in •the jaddl^ aa^ 
rode mankind.* The land had, be&me* the land- 
lords’, and the abundance thereof. They Vere 
not rich on the scale of tHfeir lattir-day successorip, 
for there were few coal-mines^ griat cities could 
not yet be laid under tribute, .s^fe Ind lucrative 
investments were rare, company directorships and 
•stock-exchaitoe gajnbling wec^ hardly dreamed <ff. 
,But they held the sifbstajjce of political pgwerf 
they protected thbir familiei^by strict settlement 
and primogeniture, and jlrengtheyed thew^by inter- 
marriag*e with we*althy merchants. Ancient dutyes 
sank into abeyance ;; noblemen, and even the lesser 
gentry, spent, much of theii; time and money in 
London or abroad. Estates were property, fanning 
wasH business, like any other. The poor ml.n h^ < 
no property, no business, and no protection.. T^e 
King and the Privy Council, who once 'might have 
helped him, had^been pushed into tlie backgroupd 
by ^he Cabinet anJ the. Parliament of landTordst 
and merchants. Apprenticeship was goiflg. Th^ 
gilds were passing away, or losing^ all* sense 
their social pui^ose. Only relief by settfegfipi^ 

wtimated the number of paupers andebeggars at ^30,000 In a ' 
population of 5,500.000. But such estimates areiof little vaRyt 
and Macaulay’s deduction from'them is merely an i^tanoe ofysariy^ 
BoMtesmugneA. 
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wtth a fialf-forgc^ten power for assessing wages, re- 
mained. t Settlemint, however, meant impossibility 
of moving# ii) Search of the mating work, now 
largely transferred from th^ Eastern and Western 
^6unt^es to«the North; or, conversely, the search 
for work involved .the loss of the only claim upon 
poof relief.^ •/ 

The blackest Imark against the name* of the 
younger PK,t is not tl^at he blundered in his esti- 
mate of the power^of France, or that he persisted in 
drinking too much port, but that he never under- 
stood the condition pf his own peopl^ and did not 
'seriously atteippt to *grapple with the .gfavest 
prpblem of the day.^' The story goes that, during 
a visit Halst^d in K^sex, he embarrassed his 
hpst by descanting with satisfaction on tlie pros- 
perity of tjie people. ^ On th^ following day, they 
took a walk fh the town ; and the«statesm,an ex- 
claimed, in astonishment, that he had no conception* 
]^gland could in hny part present such a spectacle 
of misery. After emptying his pockets in alms, 
he returned t# London persuaded that something 
n^just be done. This was in 17^5, when he had 
»been<.twelve years* in pqwer, ‘when financial ^diffi- 
*iculties ^ere already •pressing, when •wheat was at 
^fo8 shillingSj and the King was being received in 
th^’ti-eets with cries of “ Bread I •kand “ Peace I 
Pitt brought in a perfunctory Bill for<the formation 

(/In 1795 8om#^grj8s abuses of the^w of settlement were abolished, 
the vemoval oj edok persons being forbidden, and the removal of 
any pe^ns until they had aotnally be6bi!^ ohai^Ue to tbA rates. 
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of “ schools of industry,” and supply ''of cows 
to the remaining smsfll farmerf and cowimopers. 
lie measure was ridiculed, and withdrawn. 

•but something mus^ be done^ The first half of 
the eighteenth century had sho\wi the .possibilities 
of a severe administration of th^ Po?)r Lrfw. belief 
could be refused if applicants would not go* into 
the wofkhouse, where thd*e wast)ne. Contractoas 
were engaged to farm oul; thfi refief,* indoor and 
outdoor. In manj parisl 4 es the^numtfer of cottages 
was reduced to a minimum so that as few persons 
as possible fjiight .become ckygcable on the rattfs. 
“ Thftre was a regular crusade against the^ half* 
vagrant, half-pauf)er class that subsisted on the 
commons ; and the tendency pf the ^thorities 
was to 'treat then poverty as a •crime.” ^ Repres- 
sion, however, ^thoygh it may disperse, does not 
cure social disease ; and tips . disease of poverty 
was steadily growing. The administrative reaction 
centring in Gilberf s Act of 178i?, and in whht ca^o 
to be known as the Speenhamland policy, vgas not 
mainly, as has sometimes been suggMed, due to 
sentimentality, J)ut grew out of tfie necessities^ of 
the.case, in the absehce*o{ truer remedies. Gilbert’# 
Act enabled the parishes which adopted ft to forfti 
themselves into unions *for the buil^in| of woflcj 
houses; the ehurch-wardens and overseefSgi^^ 
now only t(P rais% rates, while guardians and jus- 
tices of the peace directed tRe work ofcehef. *The 
Act practically removed the worlJhSuse test, ini 
^OenninghAm, p. 67S. 
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*en*oura^ed aJ>le-t(^ied men to seek work,byj)ramis- 
ing sup 5 )lement their wagd^ by parish allowiuices. 
Ten years l^ter, with the problen\4)ecoming more 
.and more acute — ^he annual cost of relief rose Ih 
this decade from a million and a half to two mil- 
lion pounds — a ‘feeling had grown *up throughout 
Southern England in favour f>f a revival of the 
pmctice of fixing Vages judicially in propofrion to 
the price of c corn. Yhe^ Suffolk justices petitioned 
Parliament for legulation^ in this sense; but all 
authoritative opinion was hostile. Samuel Whit- 
brtad, a Radical befpre Radicalism i^as possible, 
introduced a ^}[inimun\, Wage Bill, but 16 no . 
purpose. We have seAi how Pitt’s tardy and inade- 
quate proposal failpd. Fox^was more sympathetic, 
but was powerless.** Malthus scolied the “ gentle- 
men and clergymen ” who cojmter^anccd what he 
thought a revolutionary ideal, Burke decllared 
that/ wages must be left to find their level, and 
tl^t “ the Squires* of Norfolk *nad dined when 
thej' g^ve it as their opinion that the rate of 
wages might,* on ought to, rise with the market pf 
provisions.” ' 

almost the last tigi^ in English life, fhe 
country gentlemen took it into their own hands to 
wdek a gr^at pocial change. SpeenhamlandJ near 
iS^wJjjiry, now long sunk into insignificMince, was then 
a busy pbint on the Southamptofi, Batii, and Ox- 
ford hoach pjutes. M6re than forty coaches passed 
tljrbugh it daiSy*; passengers broke their journey 
at its prosperous hostelries ; and<in 18^2 a theitre 
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was biiilt for their pleasure. ^Vas at the Pel^an 
Inn--of which Quinn^aid it might well Ije so called 
'‘ from its enormous bill ” — that the* Berlcshire 
Magistrates held thair famouj^ meeting, on Ma^ 
6th, 1795. They advised the ^mers to increase 
labourers’ wa^es in proportion to ‘fooS* prides, add/ 
failing this, resolve^ themselves to make allowances 
out ol the rates in aid* of wages upon a reg\J^r 
. scale in like proportion, ftamaly, w^ien the gallon 
loaf of seconds flour, \jeighing 8 lUfe. 11 oz., shall 
cost Is., then every poor and inSustrious man shall 
have for Ws ow/v support* 3s. weekly, either pro* 
curtd by his own hr his family’s labour, or an 
allowance from the poor-rates, and for the support 
of his wife and evei^*other o| his fajgily 1^. 6d 
When the gallon loaf shall cost Is. 6d., then every 
poor and industrjjous man shall have 4s. weekly 
forjiis own, support, and \s. lOd-for the support 
of every other of his family. And so in prop^rtiom 
as*'the price of bread rises or falls, (that fe to say) 
8d. to the man and Id. to every other of the fdfiiily 
on every Id. which the loaf rises,abDve Is,” The 
example was ^rapidly accepted; ’and, in the fol- 
l<pving year, it waS p^ly endbrsed by an ejctensyn 
of Gilbert’* Act enabling tall paj:ishes*to abolish 
the Vorkhouse test, add to give out-Pelief toHhe 
id>le-bodied. •* 

Whether this#vholesale imposition of ^au^rism 
on Southern England was*actuated gaore by mis- 
guided pity, by fear af riot and i1cl-buming,*tr ^y 
diesire to eiPade tha insistent demand if the labouxtrf 
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for I minifnunf wfge,^ it may never be possible to 
^•determine. ^ Toynbe# , who thought the pitoblem 
“ mighi: have been solved by common justice in * 
' ^e matter of en^losi^es,’* calls it “ Tory Socialism.**® 
•*If t](^ey have any n^aning, the words should imply 
a Serioife pofitic&l idea. There waf deliberation 
enough afterwards, as wc shall ; but we may be 
it was crude impulse, rather 'than political 
reasoning, the^ nSed the deliberations at the Peli- 
can Inn. Prolmbly tjic Magistrates could not now 
have enforced on employers a scalS of wages, even 
ff tfeey had wished to do^so ; and the effort would 
hare had little support at * Westminster. ^The 
emergency, however, wtiS grave ; something must 
be dbne a|^ once. That the “ dining squires ** 
actually depressed ,the wages thfcy claimed to 
desi/e to raise, that they created poverty more 
than any Podr Law could relieW, an^ deepened 
the d^radation which tte revolution in agriculture 
and mantifacture had begun, we® shall presently 
sho^. But their blunders do not justify the scoffs 
of Burke, the neglect of Pitt, or the pseudo-scientific 
«scom of the laUser-faire economists. Panic, in 
retro&pcct, is always a' wretched 'spectacle; and it 
is difficult now tp do justice to the Ministers who 
suspended Habeas Corpus Sn 1^94 and crushed 
the political societies, or to the judges who sent 
P^mef, M^ir, and other, obscure id^lists Jto Botany 

is a> pv^icularly intteresting manifeato by labourers of 
Heacbf^fii and two olbet Norfolk parisl^ demanding a wage scale 
basSi upon prices. , The attempt to organize a movement of this 
cHaraeter broke upon the anti*combinntion 
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Bay. To how small a class the^fears wete limited 
wag shown by their ftne great failure, the abortive 
prosecution of*Holcroft, Hardy, and ^ome Tooke. 
CJovemment should be, above ^11, tlie art of sociaU 
adjustment. Much as may be ailowe^ for the anx- 
ieties of the e^fternal crisis on yrhicfi the nineteenth* 
century dawned, it«|nust be said that, even in the 
direst •emergency, exterrfhl deface is but one-half 
of the duty of statesmaiishipf an^ that, in a just 
view, neglect of defence ^ould he no rflore unpardon- 
able than neglecf of domestic welfare by those who 
hold the seats of jDower. 
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FROM THE FIRST CENSUS .TO PETERLOO, 

<.1801-1820* * 

V 

I. Ti^E PeoplBv are Numbered 

t 4 

For once, the opening of a centiiry marks a real 
poi«t in the development of a people, fw it was in 
IWl that the first British CePsus was'taker^. •» In 
ancient times, social unity was of*a quite different 
kind* and ^as attained byi quite different means, 
from those of th^; modern wortd. It irtiplied 
efficient control of obedient masses of subjects by 
a governing c*lasB small enough' ior ill ^ its parts to 
‘•be fa)niliarly acquainted ; when this personal inti- 
macy bnoke down, the State itself was in danger 
of Wajcing down. In the Middle Ages, the bond 
of society was fpund in local landownership, and 
its mutual obligations. Everybody knew every- 
body c^e in the village ; the Ring ‘was far away, 
only a greater l^dowiKpr ; the Holy Empire was a 
splfendid mj1;h, a ritual, an ifieal,^,momentarily made 
f^ct bv «ome rare superman. The greater dimen- 
sions, complexity, and vigour of paodep life have 
(^ed into b^ing, wherw geographical and historicfd 
chcamstances &re favourable* a new form of socM 
nmon, the nation— a body of people s« large tlmt 
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persoi)al acquaintance even between aJl the impor- 
tant persons is impo&ible, an<Pobjectiv^knq,wkdge 
must be called.in as an agent of topiraon feeling. 

The workman no* longer s«es his master ; tl>? 
spinner does not know the wearer ; «the l^usaijife 
may not even know when the grain is sown and 
garnered. The, m&nufacturer can no longef count 
his o^n goods, there mist be i ij^ore or less elabo- 
rate “ book-keeping ” ; y;ie f ack-ho*se has gone to 
grass ; the m^chant%docs fiQt cross the ocean, 
but depends on the reports of travellers and foreigq 
agents. IJie Minister mifst take the word of his 
asSstants, who must take the ^^ipld of thq,coudty 
officers, who, in turn, mus\ take the word of the 
justices and OYerseers*of the parish. ••The Bishop 
ceased to be a missionary ; he is an adiyinis- 
trator, the h^ hierarchy. Culture no longer 
depends upon the aggregation Of students in a 
university, but is every man’s heritage in a printed 
book. Government, trade, education, airnece^a«y 
to the growth of national life, must all now depend 
upon impersonal agencies ; and j the basis of this 
impersonal relationship is exhibited in the Census/ 
• It is the tacit acknowledgment that every^hunian 
being coudts, that there is this much^bf divind in 
hunmn government— that it cannot allow the mean- 
est being bbm to appear or disappe^ jBitbout 
the tributb of % modest fecord. The men who 
jBrst make it do not realize all its^ sfgnifiqane^ ; 
they arc chiefly troubled by this ide^ of Mr Meflthut 
t&at there arendo many people for d^ncy, or 
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by tiie rivW idea there are too few people to 
fcope w^th iJapoleon.® It woufd, indeed, be a poor 
invention all , whose uses appeared ^at first sight. 
^i?offers say that statistics reduce a man to a* 
cypher ; let it be admitted that there is unavoid- 
able loss in the effoijt to comprehend a complex 
group of facts by means of an*,t)utline expressing 
an^verage. Th^re*is infihite possibility of •their 
misuse; on the othei*h^d, statistics, truly seen, 
give man a new ^value, (pr, here at least, all 
jre fellows, and all are equal. Implicit in this 
bureaucratic invention pf the Census waf the very 
urifeure^ucratic id/ia, slowjy and painfully t© ‘be 
realized, that every chifd bom on TBritish soil has 
a claim upfn the n^ition, afi^ must in turn take, 
in proportion to his ability, a share of that burden, 
with all the rights attaching 'tptit. j It is idle to 
lament the passing of *the city-repubkc and the 
tillage-community. They have passed; and the 
esaeptial thing is to* procure a corresponding ex- 
tension of the purview of the State and the mental 
horizon of the ^ citizen. Personal acquaintance 
‘withiji*a small rS^ius continues, top often in the 
foam olcprejudice,»and is yet influential; casu^ 
ob^rvatiorf is encouraged to cocksureiifess by the 
example of \he^ newspaper. At« such a juncture, 
a«spe<J|;ipAed gentleman in an obscure office may 
pOirform an invaluable function. What if unique in 
Smitl\,‘Bro%m and Robihson is nothing to him ; but 
he5h*bws us wl^t is common to them. For all that 
IS beyond individuality, that is, fot all the routiSie 
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of social life, he supplies a tejt of regularity alid 
accufacy, a means %o justice^ Many jjears had t#* 
pass ere the problems of Govemnjent could be strictly * 
measurable ; but a beginning ^as rftaSe. And as tj^ • 
art of counting progressed, every branch of scieiye rei* 
ceived a stinrnlus.^ Political economy wa^ re-bbm ; 
the science of public health was created ; in future, 
history must be written with not ^few respecj^ble 
protagonists only, but ttie whole^eople, in view. 

All honour being givdh t^ John* Rickman, assis- 
tant-clerk of tlfe House of Commons, who managed 
the first three Censuses, jt must be said that^onfy 
a^vjry imperfect beginning* was made in 1801. Ire- 
land, although^ ust united^to Great Britain* was not 
included till 1821. The enumeration^ was Carried 
out*in Scotljflnd by the pajish schoolmasters, in 
England by the parish overseers ; the prodigality 
of^ the poor* relief in tlfis unhapp^ period alone 
gave the figures the rou^ accuracy they possess. 
A feeble attempt to count occupatiofis yielded# 
results of little value ; it was not till 188r that 
employments were recorded (jn •a considerable 
* scale, and even then the classiftcations were very 
imperfect. In 1821t a record qf ages was tel&n for 
the whola kingdom ; in 1841 figures 4Df marr^ges 

* A. Bowley, El^entSy Statistics : “ The ^hole dooftine of 
evolution and |credity rests in reality on a Statistical baais." •The 
Statistical Department of the Board of Trade was f^qJW iff lt32, 
the Manch^lter Statistical Society* in 1833. the Royal Statislioal* 
Society in 1834, and the Registnir-Generars (yEloe in 1S36. *But 
it is significant that in 19^1, in publishingshii Elements, MS^ Bowley 
had to observe : There seems to be no text>b%ok in English dAling 
fUxeotly andUmmpldtel^ with the common method of statistios.*' 
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and ^eatht were djy avaHable, and a firm basis: 
for future (^Iculatioas was laid by the workihg of 
the registration machinery. * , ' ' 

•The population o( Great Britain in 1801 was’^ 
a0,9J2,000. Ireland would give rather more than 
five milfions, m^ng^ about sixteen'* millions for 
the United Kingdom. By way^of comparison, it 
rnaja; be said tha,^ tbl' population of France (within 
its old frontifirsl' wat thbn about 26J millions, 
and that of tht United States (free whites only) 
about 6J millions. The British f>eople were in- 
creasing at a very rapid rate i ; that much is certain, 
though pactly how rapid a rate, or how ^nstitu1>ad 
—whether chiefly by rbe‘of births, or by fall of 
deaths, or Jjy immigration-, eannot be accurately 
determined. There are reasons for ‘thinking that, 
while there must have been a slight fall of the 
death-rate, due to glimmerings of eclu^pation and 
sanitation, more varied food, and better clothes, 

I at, the end of the eighteenth and beginning of the 
^nmetfeenth centuries, there was probably a rise, 
more marked ' than the contemporary estimates 
, •show, in the birth-rate, due to the destruction of 
th^ old* static life,, the* demoralizing ‘effect of the 
poor-law, axd the^temptations of child employmenf. 
The* redistribution is even Aiore, remarkable than 
tM incase of population. London continued to 
hold t»wn pre-eminence in thf national life ; 
otherwise, .thfre was nothing to compare with 
th§^ wk of the* industrial di4ricts of the North. 

* See Appendii I, « 
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In 1820, Lancashire had a m^iorf peaple, and 
thc^Wast Biding of Yorkshire jo ver three-quarters 
hf a million. , Glasgow, Edinburgh, MancHester, 
and Liverpool Exceeded 180,000, aild*Birminghami 
100,000. Bristol, Leeds, ShefTiel^, Wolverhampton* 
Newcastle, Nottingham, and Bradford fifllowed.* 
It will be noticed that, in this list of thirteen^cities, 
there §re five great *port% three pf '^ch faced, not 
the old Continent, but Irolan^and^e New WorlS. 

Ireland occupied the mbst lamentable place in 
the family picture, ^^or centdries subjected to 
every variety of oppression^ her agriculture drai]j^ed' 
to feed abfentee* landlords, •her industries delib|^- 
rately crippled to appedse* Britfsh jealou^, the 
Parliamentary independence conceded in alarm in 
1782 had now •been Vithdra'^^, by a* procedure 
shockingly compounded of corruption and ntfked 
force. The bi%ak-ifp of the clannislf organization 
in tfie Highlands after the ’l5 had involved misery,, 
though on no suah scale ; but, while Scotland and 
England suffered from the impersonal forces of 
social evolution, and in due time^reapeS large 
reward from the change, Ireland* was the victim 
of sheer humah hatred and tyrcpiy. The /elults 
ar? marked,deeply upon the histopr of the*Unif|d 
Kingdom throughout the century. In 1821 dhe 
pop^ation o( Ireland was 6,801,800 (mqre than 
half as large as that of England and WaMf, 
over three times as large as {hat of Scotland).* Fqjr 
twenty years after thq Union, sheipaicf for heppwn 
costs of go^emn)^x)jb and debt (the latter rose froh 
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\l millions ii! IWd to 118 millions in 1817), and 
;wo-fifths^of the general expenses of the ’United 
Kingdom. Between two dreadful famines in 1817 
ind 1847~dK the latter occasion, I million people 
lied of starvation— there were many lean years, 
S^lvertheless, the population increased up' to the 
:ime pf the Potato iFamine. .The Census of 1851 
showed^ decline ; tand this’ has continued 
jteadily to the presesit day. The depopulation of 
Ireland, its eonstayt )ioverty and intermittent 
rebelliousness, its melancholy shafe in a stream of 
snjigration which carried overseas eleven million 
spuls in sixty years, enriching American life^ while 
it was*filling English siums,— all this constitutes a 
tragic factor in our subject to which no sort of 
justice can be donjf here, But which must ‘by no 
meftns be overlooked. 

II. In the Shadow of WAjl 

There, is one occupation of the British people 
<iuring the first fifteen years of the century which 
must take precedence of others in our consideration, 
not that it engaged the largest number of any, 
but because it aivi its results governed and over* 
s^^^owed« all pther natural activities. At Che 
optffiing of*’the great war,'‘in 1798, the army and 
^vy ccemted tbgether scarcely a hundred thousand 
menf^bvjfore its close, England^ was jsnaintaining 
nearly a minion men \mder arms, probably a fifth 
of the entire adult male population, and was cairy- 
ing a burdea of expenditure and debt for which 
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previous history could afford *Sb parallel. We 
strite into the story of this titanic struggle the 
lucid interval ^yhen the Peace * 0 ! ^miens was 
nl^tiated, when the festival oi^the guillotine was 
a fading memory, and it seemed ppssible that 
First Consul Bonaparte might, resf conten? witk 
the laurels of Maren;»o. 

People prayed’ it might be, p%^with all th# 
piety of exhaustion. The*English ar^low pupils, 
astonishingly loyal to i%compate;it Piasters. The 
Corresponding Societies’ Act of 1800, the last of a 
series of re]Jressi>te measures^ had completed the 
♦suspension of all constjiutional. guarantees c4 
personal liberty;* and this ^as not the most ^in- 
credible of the things fiie peopje had .w^dergone 
at the*hands of* William Pitt and his sovereign. 
When these two^ell pph over Catholic Emancipation, 
the half-mad King obstin^ely refcising to fulfil 
' the pledge of honour to the Irish by which, the 
Union had been obtained, Addiftgton, an aHmitted. 
second-rater, was dumbly accepted. Nobody, cared 
abput the Union, except those whoh^td been jiaid 
to vote it; aijd nobody could pretend to.c^re 
mufih for the honour of h jdinistfy and a Parli|ftnen|i 
built upon corruption ^and privilege, and no# 
exerci^g a quite arbitrary power.^ The cessiSn 
of all the conquests of the war (except T^d%f« 
and Ceylon)i went for nothing : “ The tape of* 
Good Hope ! ” — ^we may imagine one o£»the Spttal-* 
fields weavers exclaiming — “ a pr^tfy name, oufi, 
give me a loaf of i>read I ” Napoleon*had not yet 
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be«ome ^be grand ^obsession of Europe. Nelson’s 
exploits fit Aboutir Bay &nd Copenhagen Jmd 
wiped out the unhappy memory of the Nore an3 
fiSpithead mutinies f and the raft-iumber at Boiif* 
ogne, whikr it^k^pt a good many fussy persons 
occupied on the Squth Coast, could not produce 
a reafi national alarm. Ther^- is an anaemic sort 
of common s?k^e fii such'k time ; but we nmst not 
look for active political intelligence. Hunger kills 
the political ’'spirjt,* and fven pales the light of 
patriotism. The best we can say is that, despe- 
rately desiring peace^ London wpuld Jiot gag the 
Scribblers and .caricatijrists* who provoked* the 
Dilator of Paris to sSch strange*tantrums. 

ritt, ir« his retirement, •^observed complacently 
th^t Jacobinism in England was checked. No one 
had a bette;' right to flatter hims(^lf on this result 
than the man -who h^d five times raised the^axes 
on .spirits and tea, who had taxed glass till the 
rwindoWfe were built up, who had taxed sugar and 
salt, timber, bricks, tiles, stone, and slate, hats and 
hair-powderj' s^ea-insurance and convoys, horses 
an^.dogs, parcels by coach and canal, clocks ^d 
ivatches, newspapers and Advertisements, hojises 
find the Servants in them, and who had failed only 
m his effoHs to tax gloves and mittens, the regis- 
marriages, atid the modest 
^handmaiden of the middle-class Nesfer have the 
pos^ibilitier of tax-g<fthering been so luridly illus- 

tr&ted. “ Tlie^school-boy whips his taxed top ” 

but we need not complete the 'hackneyed quotati<ni 
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of Sydney Smith’s satire. Th^only merit of Ihis 
^ance was that it *hit ever^ody ; Imd JPitt’s 
progressive income-tax covers a fmiltitude of sins, 
dnly a measure of equality in sacrifice was wanting.* 
The Ewl of Warwick told his^fellow Pee^s 
farmers were making 200 per cent, profit, that some 
of them “ could^ afford to play guinea whisf, and 
were ifot contented witli drinkmg><?vTne only, btft 
even mixed brandy with it.J’ ^lliis s^nds spiteful. 
It is certain, however, tkit the*masses of the people 
had endured to the last point. In January 1801, 
after two Jad harv^ests, tvheat was at 187s.* a 
quaftw, and the use of i*nmixed •wheat flour wJk 
forbidden. In ^farch, it reached 153s. In coprse 
of debates at \ycstmiji*ster which oftes'f bordered 
upon tW silly, and even the fritolous, Pitt argyed 
that “ w'ar of litself, had evident ^r necessary 
connection with the dearness of provisions to 
which Sheridan rejjlied that the 300,000 men in the 
army and navy were consuming four or five times 
as much as so many men in time of peace, and that, 
if .war were not the cause of high^rices, then the 
outlook was, indeec^ deplorabk. 

After the proclamation of th<* preliminaries m 
peace, in faeft, the price pf wheat fdl till^it reaclje*d 
68s. in December. • Could there be« better reaso^j 
for fire-works* in Cheapside, triangles ojj^llow* 
candles in tie wiitdows of Fleet Street, and illumi- 
nated pictures of Napoleoif and (jeSrge 111 in* 
Pall Mall ? There had been food riq)ts of a half# 
hearted kinddn Biftrilngham, Nottingham, Coventry, 
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Norwich, SheffieMf and Worcester — ^towns where 
machinery was taling away more work than i| 
gave. Whether ’from ancient prejudice, or by 
design of men who*knew better, these disturbance 
wete i>early«al\^a^s directed against “ forestallers 
and regrators ” — exponents of the art, once a crime, 
now a virti^i of ^ buying ches'.p ^nd selling dear. 
(Tangs of rou^s had broken windows iif Mark 
Lane and th(*:poroug1i, and had been easily dispersed 
(there being still eid near*: apprpach to a Metro- 
politan Police than the watchmen and the Bow 
Street runners) by parties of^Vokinte^. 

Is there a moderatjonr even in British hoehgan- 
ism*? Or were the hungry cowed by thought of 
the frightful pimtshments # whicl^ then took the 
place of a good pWice and a just bench ? In no 
other countrf^, according to that chivalric and far- 
sighted lawyer,’ Sir Samuel Romilly, were there so 
marry capital offences ; they numbered over two 
hundred varieties, ‘including cutting down young 
trees, 'ishooting rabbits, sheap-stealing, damaging 
Westminster Qridge, appearing disguised on^ a 
puklic road, and scaling property valued at five 
fillings. ^ Only,*' perhapc,*^ a quarter of ^ch 
sciptences ', were •'carried ouf ; but intifhidation was 
ppenly held to be the best ‘way of pre^^enting 
'crimc5v.§nd the bench of Bishops Vas agreed in 

“ Jt Ib, of oouwe, plain that whatever lends i8 the husbanding 
of n^nroee anU to the equathation of prices is really advantageom, 
(Wd that the com factors, in oarryijig out the law of supply and 
demand, were a ftiost useful set of men *’ CBright’s HUiory oJXnglmid 
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rejecting the answer that a mild^flUt certain pun^- 
mept would be more effective.*# Betwecg 1805 and 
1818, there were more than two hundred executions 
for forgery alone.® Of the hoy'ors of transporta-J 
tion and of incarceration in ^aols^ which y^re 
rightly called universities of crime, df the prelralence^ 
of duelling and br^al sports, it is not neoessary 
to sp<»k here. *The renfinder %ill y«J!fice that vm 
are considering a time ^lien wiolen^ and dishon- 
esty were common not ^onfy ip the TC)west, but in 
all levels of soflety. At the bottom, they were 
the fruits of poverty and ignorance ; and thers^is 
evideijce that they Incre^ased rapidly diuing the 
war, and slowly fbr some tiifte afterward. 

After a year and a* half of^retren(Jynent *and 
resumed trade ^ith loanee, Addington replied to 
Napoleon’s quarrelsome messages with a declara- 
tion ^of war, ;n May 1808 ; *and there Vas no more 
peace till Waterloo. The income-tax was ^im- 
posed at 5 per cent., with exemption up toCOO, and 
abatement to £150. Large bodies of Volunteers 
were formed ; and Robert Emmet’s bnyish attempt 
af “ insurrection ” in Dublin divided with the 
Boulogne camp the attentieW gf the sc^moQ- 
gers. In May 1804, Napoleon declared himsolf 
Emperor, and Pitt ,was ^^called to offi<^. A fifth 
addition was »made to the wine duties ; the p^i^ 
duties weretincrejsed by 12 J per cent. 

24th, William Cobbett was dried, fougd guiltjr of 

^ Smart: Economic 1801-20, pp.^27-Bl. 

• Melville tee* Bi^tory of Potm in Enjfani, p. SfOt 
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liMIing fciembei^iof the Irish Government, and 
fined ^500# In J uiift, the abohtion of the slave-trade 
was voted the Commons, but negatived in thS 
Upper House. Pitj^*s last budget, in 1805, raised 
tl^e income-tax to^6J per cent., added 2i per cent, 
to the port duties, £^nd put new bui*dens oii bricks, 
glass,* coffee, cider, vinegar, .;and salt. In the 
imtumn, Napbj^on* abandoned the Channel project ; 
and on Octolier 21st*the victory of Trafalgar, at the 
cost of Nelson’s Ijfe, final]y secured the safety of 
England. Six weeks later, Austerfitz gave Napoleon 
a^upremacy on land^equal to th^t of^his stoutest 
dnemy at sea, fitt diec}, brbken-hearied oyer the 
collapse of his Third ’Coalition, bn January 28rd, 
1806, onljjiforty-s^ven yeai's of age. 

yhe Grenville-Fox “ Broad-bottomed ” Ministry 
brought the ^income-tax up to 10 pjr cent., exemp- 
tions being now allo>yed only on eapied incomes. 
All „teas were taxed to 96 per cent, of the price ; 
•and po^t duties wei« raised for the fifth time, by 8 J 
per cent. On the other hand, the free importation 
of Irish graifi was at last allowed. In September, 
Foj^died ; and a period of parliamentary mediocrities 
begatu. After completing fhe humiliation of Prussia 
dt Jena, 'Napoleon proceeded to issua the “ Berlin 
decrees ” * forjpidding trade 7 vith England, and 
f 9 rf^lng all British property on ithe Continent. 
The yew 1807 opened with tjje Bn’tish reply — 
'the/ “Orders in Council” forbidding trade with 
tJPrance and Her conquered lands, and further 
restnctmg the rights of neutral^pcwers^ Napoleon's 
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action provoked smuggling #;7erywheffe, to#the 
adyantage of England, whicii had a pr^tical 
^monopoly of sea traffic, and sttmul^ted patriotic 
resistance, especially in Spain ^nd Germany. Thrf 
Orders in Council gradually lei to y^ar with#the 
United States,* and confirmed the aggressive policy 
of Great Britain \fith regard to private property 
in naval war, Mich is fnaintaftie^^th modifica- 
tions to this day. 

The effect of the (jpuble •blockade of Europe 
upon British commerce was less marked than mighty 
have been #xpect;ed. The declared value of exports 
had /isen from 36* millions in, 1800 to ^nearty 
40 millions in 1807 ; it fill to 86*8 millions in 
1809. Imports also ^fell by ,about millions. 
On March 25tfi, 1807, the gallant efforts of Wil- 
berforce, Clarjpsoi^^ and Zachary Macaulay were 
rew 5 J*ded by the vote abolishing the slave trade. 
No ship was to clear from any port in the rffitish* 
dominions with ‘slaves on b<mrd after May 1st, 
and no slave was to be landed in the Colonies after 
March 1808. It is the one clearly glorious mark 
upon an unhappy and inglorious time, and ^hines 
the more for thd btafknesS * oi the surrptindigg 
digresses. •The spirit of the nation ‘had sunk 
so low that the K^ng was allowed to Mismiss \he 
Ministry in order to prevent a measure o^us^ce 
being doneito I^ish Catholic officers in fSFBjmf. 
Soon afterwards, George became perinanentfV iif- 
sane. Lancashire was»suffering bitteFlv, with 60,0()P 
looms idle,«and«t]ie mobs were out in Rochdale 
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IU14 Manthestei. ,;rhe small possibilities of new 
revenue ^re now effected •chiefly by “ con^K- 
dation” of existing taxes. Attempts to brin]^ 
Jhe iron and cotton trades under tribute fail^ 
be^re an unexpected resistance. 

Ifn ISO8 begafi the six years’ wan in aid of the. 
indcpandence of Spain and Pfjrtugal, a eontinual 
diiain of life tidded to the cohtinual dsain of 
money. The b^lot filled- the ranks of the militia, 
and bounties, rising, as high as £60, procured a 
plentiful enlistment thence into the regular army j 
while the navy was supplied by the .press-gang' 
the terror of ev^ry port. The officership qf.the 
army was wholly deterfhined by phrchase or parlia- 
mentary ij%tronage. Wellington himself was no . 
exception to the nje ; “ he was e’nabled to' move 
up from ensim on March 7th, 1787. to lieutenant- 
colonel in September/1793, live steps in s?ven 
■year^, during which he 'had been moved through as 
ipany regiments— two of horse tad five of foot. 
He wa| only nineteen months a captain, and six 
months a major; and he had seen no war service 
whatever when he sailed for Flanders in command 
o^ th«,28rd at .thft' age of 48. ‘. . . Contrast 
with such-promption that of the poor, and friend- 
less officer' who, after 25'' years of service, six 
^ninmiar campaigns, and two wounds, found 
hiinscJr %till a captain at the^ agCi. of 48.” > 

In m exaijiination ©f the courts - martial of^ 
t^e war, Proleisor Oman .finds that the two 
CL W. C. Oman ; Weaington*iiinf^^ pp,«l0fiL 
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commonest offences were desertiJJn and jllundtjin| 
of«the peasantry. There wer# very f^w charges 
of cowardice. Whether the savagery of the rank 
&nd file made tke lash necessary, or t6e lash madj* 
savages of men upon whom wrong^ after wiyng 
had been pei^etrated, has often •been diScussW.* 
Probably there is ^ element of truth jjju either 
side. •Virtues and vices* are stfangoiy distribute^ 
Napoleon was remorseless mi theft and extor- 
tion ; but the British of tbe^whip was regarded 
in the French army as an atrocious and incom- 
prehensiblej thii^g. It was apparently so njell* 
understood in Englahd that a country editor who 
contrasted the British and the French practfce was 
sent to prison for eighteen months. ^ Respectable 
Guardsman at the age of sixty, on being trans- 
ferred into tl|e battalion at the Tower, received 
800^ lashes , for being albsent for* a day. In 
July 1809, there was a mutiny among the diilitia* 
at Ely. Germaft cavalry were brought ki to sup- 
press them ; and the ringleaders were se^itenced 
to 500 lashes each. Wm. Cobbett, for denouncing 
this barbarity^ was sent to Newgate for two^years, 
a^d fined a thoiftand^poimtls. , Sentences -of 5^00 
laches were common ; and, in l^ll, there waa a 
sentence of a thousana lashes, of whith 750 Were 
actually inflicted. Palmerston, as ^ecretary^^t 
War, resisted proposal to limit the iWftber to 
a hundred ; and the motien was rejected without 
a division. 

Crane and poverty were, in facf, as typical a 
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fcanufactoe in England of a century ago as 
iron and ^cotton. • Undoubtedly, the Peninsular 
army*contained many criminals ; and of the Irislf 
who composed a fourth or a fifth' of every cor^ 
msmy were drunh^n and quarrelsome. “ It was 
this schm,” says Professor Oman, a small pro- 
portiojx of the whole, but always swimming to the 
when the^e was mischief to be' done — ^poasants 
to be plunderea, or <;hurthes to be pillaged — that 
pFOvided th^ subje^t-fiiatter for courts-martial. 
Officers of undoubted humanity, * and men in the 
'rt^ks who knew what, they were talking about, 
ujiite in stating that there wfes a residuum jin**the 
Peninsular Army which* could only be governed 
by the lash. This small percentage of irreconcil- 
ables provided the rpicleus around v^hich misconduct 
soirfetimes grew to a great .scale in moments of 
special privrfcion or ttoptation. In^ abominable 
. orgies like the sack of Badajoz, or the lesser but 
still 'dis^aceful riots of Ciudad Rodrigo and San 
Sebastian, it was the criminals who started the 
game, Wt the drunkards — a far more numerous 
class — who took it up.” ^ ' 

Sir 'John Moo^V ‘retreat* to Coruna and the 
dvastrduSiCxpedRion to Walcheren in *1809 repre- 
sent the lo^ est ebb of Britikh military power. • But 
Wellington waS now teaching his readies the art 
of*stif6«iiag firm, in which they ^were ijto triumph 
at Hougounjpnt ; while Napoleon was embroiling 
hinutelf in the' fatal adventqre that ended in the 
' Cl W. 0. Om«n: pp. 212-13. 
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retreat from Moscow and ^^bdcle i>t Leipzfb. 
We may note in passing th^ a Bill^was passcdi 
•in 1812 for the relief of insolvent debtoft, and 
•that, during the next thirteen years* no less thaa 
fifty thousand of these unfortunates were released* 
from prison. • In the following yenr, ^British Indian 
the extent of which had been greatly enhy;ged by 
Well^ley’s conquests, /^was thrown^ open to ^1 
traders. These are the yearj of the Luddite riots, 
of bad crops and famine prices, ^of collapse in 
foreign trade, •and fieavy depreciation of the 
currency. * The machine-J^reakiiig mania recuyed 
among thd distressed Nottingham hosiery weavers 
in llovember 1811, an8 tpread rapidly. "Unlike 
the Captain Boycott • of later fame, the Captain 
Ludd who wa^ supposed to ojganize *t?ie outrages 
appears tS^have been a mythical persoftage. 
Nineteen hundred soldiers were •brought into 
Noltingham ; but the disliurbances continued for 
two years here •and in the neighbouring^ counties, 
and were renewed in 1816. 

It was fitly given to Lord Byron,dn a singularly 
fine maiden speech in the Upper House, on the# 
Coercion Act*of Jamiary 18>2 ]the year oV Childe 
rfaroW), t(^ anticipate the judgment of, history# on 
these events. “ enW into details ef the ri^ts,” 
he said, “vould be superfluous.* The House* is 
already ay are that every outrage shor^^ actual 
bloodshed has been pei^petrated. ^ During tke 
short time I recently passed in«Nottmghantshij|^ 
not twelve hoiyrs* elapsed without fsome fresh act 
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of jdolenee. Bul^, while these outrages must be 
admitted V* exist ts» an alarming extent, it caiviot 
be denied that they have arisen from circumstancetS 
•pf the most unparalleled distress.' When we are 
toI(J that thfse men are leagued together for the 
deitouction not *only_ of their own cbmfort, but of 
their means of existence^^can we forget that 
4^ is the bittfer poMcy, th* destructive warfare, of 
the last eighteen years Which has destroyed their 
cohort, you? comfprt,' ajj men’s comfort, that 
policy which, originating with ‘ great statesmen now 
ncwnore,’ has survived ttie dead, to became a curse 
o» the living unto the third and fourth gjntra- 
the country suffers from 
the Rouble .infliction of a useless military and a 
stamng population. You call these men a* mob, 
desperate, dangerous, and ignorant^ and seem to 
thmk the onfy way to quiet it 'is to lop off a few 
•of iti superfluous heads. But even a mob may 
V brttea reduced to reason by W mixture of con- 
cihatioif and firmness than by additional irritation 
Md redoubled penalties. Are you aware of our 
obligations to a Inob ? It is the mob which labour 
ii\ your fields and, serve in .youi- houses, that man 
yoMT navy and rqcruit your army, that have enabled 
def/ aU the world, andtcan also defy you 
calamity have driven them to 
dMp^ . . Never under the ipost despotic erf 
Mfidel governments diid I behold such sqmdia 
^pjetAedness ds ‘I have seen since my return in 
the very heart of a Christian coqptry.* How wffl 
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you carry this Bill into effect ^ •Can you commit 
a whole country to their own prisons . feut 
suppose one of^ these men, as I .have seen them, 
fheagre with famine, sullen wi|h despair, careles!^* 
of a life which your lordships ualue jt sometljjng 
less than the ‘price of a stocking*frame, fiippdse* 
this man, tom froiji the children for whgju he is 
unablu to procure bread, dragged Mo court, 
be tried for this new offehce hy this new law, still 
there are two things \^ntlngt to co^ict and con- 
demn him, and*these are, in my opinion, twelve 
butchers foj a jiyy, and a Jeffreys for a judge. * 
, l^ever, perhaps, before or since, has the voige 
of the commonality been ft;hoed with sucIT un- 
mitigated daring in ^<he samium ojf^ privitege. 

• The general^conomic crisis wa^ reflected in a fall 
in imports, ii\l8y^ of nearly 18 millions, and in 
exports of a rather larger *sum. Th^ depreciation 
of the currency had been an aggravation of Ivery* 
other burden sindle the suspension of cash payments 
by the Bank of England in 1797. In 1801 the 
average value per cent, was £91, 12s. 4d. ; in 1808, 
£97, 6s. lOd, ; jn 1810 it was down*to £86, 10s. 6d. ; ^ 
in«1812, to £79, ff^. 8(^. ; artd ip 1814 theJoW^st 
point was ^reached, a ^hundred pounds nominal 
bein^ worth only £74, 17s. 6d., a dejfreciatioifil of 
more than a quarter. Under the AesumpSion Adt 
of 1819, the B^k recommenced giving-t^ Ifor 
notes in May 1821, and the depreciatioi^disappeared 
On April 8rd, 1844, the EmpeW abdicdte^ 
and there was igearly a year’s truce."' During thS 
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interval, fhe Trea’Jy of Ghent closed the discredit- 
able yrar ivith th^ United IStates, and closed i\ 
to such goo^ purpose that, for a, century, peace 
'has continued bet^i^een these cousin-nations, and 
the^ safety erf thr^ thousand miles of unguarded 
'Canadian frontier has shown the " possibility of 
disarm*« 5 ^nt. During the last, years of the French 
iwar, with expen ditfire at S6 per he^ of popuiation, 
no great volume of nfw rArenue could be obtained ; 
save for fresh tax^ on leather, glass, and tobacco 
^in 1812, and a sixth general increase of the port 
* duties by 25 per cent^ ki the followingjyear, there 
r\gthing for it but to \)orrdw, and borrow a^ain. 
In 1815, imposts were*placed on Wious classes of 
excise traders, on, brewer^, and soap-makers, on 
goltj and silver pla1>e, newspapers (the tax was now 
4d. a copy), ^bills, and de(ds. ,In June, the news 
of Waterloo raised hppes soon to be damped ; 
•and it became possible to close the accounts of the 
war, and* to reflect ifpon them. 

The first item of such an account should be the 
toll of lives Ibst or maimed ; but no trustwortl^ 
, estiipate exists 'under this head. JJnlike human 
bodies'', and souls, » gdfden i^vereigns are madetto 
b^ counted. In 1792, the ^pational debt of Great 
Britain was 287 millions ; in '»1815, the debt of 
tli^ Xjplted Kingdom was 860 millions. “The 
(Jlreat War proved more costly t<i us than all our 
j^ceding wrrs taken ‘together. The cost of the 
"^srar of the Sj-anish Succession had been 50 millions, 
and that of the war of the Right of ‘Search, 48. 
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The Seven Years’ War cost i^82, and the war 
of ^imerican Independence, 97^ *The cq^t of tfiose 
wars, taken together, was, therefore, 272 millions. 
But the Great* War cost us ^81 millions.” ^ Of 
this sum, 68 millions had gone in |ubsidies jtnd 
gifts to foreign powers. Of the 'total cdtt, d!22* 
millions were adckji to the national dgbt, and 
209 millions p^d out oi current reslJurws. Tlj^ 
figures for 1815 will ser^^ to^show how the latter 
sum had been raised. ^ In* t^is yeaf^ the revenue 
from taxes amdlinted to 7^ millions (82 millions 
being required for interest; on the debt). Of tliis, 
6J «iillions*were Ireland’s contribution ; 2^ mil- 
lions came from* direct taxation in Great Britain 
(including 14j millions of income-tj^ and 6J 
millions from houses, servant, carriages, etc.), 
and 88 mill!t^s from indirect taxation in Great 
Britain (including* 27 nfillions frofti food and 
drink, 6 millions from raw materials and 'coal,* 
and 4» millions fr«m manufactures). 

Even upon the face of these figures, it is evident 
that the burden fell chiefly upon th« people, and 
ohly secondarily on wealth. Buf they are very 
far from representing ^the fulness of this Jesujj;, 
T^e rich, without complaint, contributed largely, 
because they recqupeci themselves largely f^om 
that part of* the indirect taxatioif which* was df 
a “ protective ” character. Thus, the a!effe*ess©d 
intention of the^om Law s)f 1815 w|s to raise a 
natural price of 61s. j(the January Average) to 

^ Stfi|f)hen : History of Taxation* ii. 209. 
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lea^ 80s. fey probating cheaper imports. Attum* 
ing these jates to be steady“for a year, suppo^g 
the consumption of wheat to be 9,000,000 quartern 
'^there is no exact^estimate), and deducting on^ 
thifd of thi\ as Iteing consumed by the agricul- 
tural p&pulatioif as food and for seed, we find the 
cost oiii;,^otection ” on this .^icle alone to the 
«Mmainder ot the ntition to amount to no less th«n 
£57 millions. , Arbitsary hs such calculations neces- 
sarily are, because, ppc^ cpnstantly fluctuate, and 
consumption varies with them, they are useful to 
'indicate the radical difference Ijetween taxation 
psoper, the wholp product of which goes in^o*the 
Exchequer, and protettive or prohibitory duties, 
the ‘chief fif sole i;esult of'-which is to mat-A the 
mMy consumers pay higher prices fqj homh sup- 
plies for the benefit of a relatively jsmall class of 
producers. ^ ' 

• How came legislation of the kind to be placed 
Snd to be kept so long upon the statute-book? 
To understand this and other important circum- 
rtances of the time, we must look more closely 
into the position of agriculture and the classy 
dppend^nt on it. , ‘ 

dll. AoaicuLTURE undI:b ipE Com Lavs 

‘yhe three Crasuses gave 85-2 pew cent, of the 
families of Great Britain as occupjpd imagricultuie 
in 1811, 88-2, per cent.^in 1821, and 28-2 pw AAn» 
jo 1881. The Tpositive increase of the agriculturai 
dass in twenty years was stated V r-2» and of the 
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trading and manufacturing ck^ses 27* per gent. 
Iroland was almost •wholly, Wales was igainly, 
dependent on ^agriculture ; ScotlancJ drew large 
f>rofit from her fisheries. The gstimates of national’ 
capital and income at this peilod aae va^e 4 md 
uncertain.^ But they conqiir with the other' 
figures in marking ;^e trend from a pn^pytjjsderance 
of rural to a preponderance of* urban life, labous^ 
and wealth. Agriculture, kideed^ was doubly 
stimulated during the 4 )eriod%we are dealing with. 
There was a genuine spirit of scientific improve- 
ment afootj Th/e King, w^io liked to be calW 
“ F&rjaer George,” patronized .the movejacienf; 

and the Board Sf Agriculture organized and ad- 

• • 

^ In a« series of osthnates A English wSalth from tsoo to 1800, 
Sir Robert GiSeii^riveci at a total properly value in the lattemyear 
of £1500 millions^ and^l^e thought the proportion of land to the 
whole had fallen^ from sixty to fort^ per cent, ntt, in 1798, esti- 
mated the taxable incomes in Greaf Britain as amounting to £45 
miUions fn cents of land, houses, etc., a^nd £40 millions in f>ro0ts 
of trade and commerce. In a volume of Ohaervaiimk on Pittle 
income-tax proposals, in 1800, the Rev. H. Beeke calcinated the 
total effective private capital of Great Britain ^ £1420 millions 
(£120 millions being in land, £75 millions tithes, and £125 millions 
farming capital) agd the income at £92§ millions, of whi^k ^ 
millions came from the land! In 18l2,*Cq}quhoun, in hb«1fealA, 
of the Brihah Empire, r^koned the capital gt tne wh^ 
lOngdom at £2736 miUions, andigave £1200 millionB^ the val^ of 
land ; dut he thought thaf the total income from commerce, navig^ 
tion, and manufantures amounted to £183 miluons, that^m 
and mines toge^er (Ireland included) to only £107 millio£H%'urmer 
particulars will w fo«}^ in Chap. 38 of Mr F. W. Hirst^s edi^n of 
Porter’s Brogrua of the Nation, This oHition 8um|aafu»s the oijginaf 
work-— which must still be consulted by the hfttorioal student— lm| 
is very useful in bringing the statistical record do%n to the end of 
title century. 
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v«tised*it. Th« ‘Board, founded in 1798, was not, 
a Government department,* but another character- 
istic English (^mpromise, a soft of subsidize, 
quasi-official corporation. Sir John Sinclair, ‘as 
^ p^esidemt, anfl Arthur Young, as its secretary, 
worked indefatigably to popularize^better crops and 
a b^tt«^^otation, better tattle-breeding, better 
implements, dramage, hnd organization, «and the 
bringing in^ use * 0 ! glands hitherto waste. Coke 
of Holkham, Jathffo TuH, Lor^ Townshend, and 
other pioneers were held up as examples which 
tvery patriotic landk)«i and farmer oijght to follow. 
^DE«y was induced to lecture in London fronS 1805 
tq 1818 on vegetable chemistry ; and it was at 
the instance of l:he Boa^l thaf; Erasmus Darwin 
wrote his Phytoldigiaf or the Philosophy of Agriculture 
and Gardening, published in 1*3^9, three years 
before his death. Darwin was a friend of Watt, 
Boulton, and Wedgwood ; and there were other* 
links fietween the' spheres of mechanieal invention 
and ‘ rural enterprise. The threshing-machine, 
projected in J.758, was now in common use ; ^^and 
Cartwright had installed a steajm-engine for the 
"Dulet of Bedford at at cost of £700. Reaping-, 
*^owmg-j and winnowiiigg-machines, chaff-cutters, 
and other ^,mplements wei^ brought into use. 
^arcy^s’ clubs and cattle-shows Multiplied. The 
di^nage of the fens of Cambridg^shiM and Lincoln- 
41 re waS ^aken fip in earnest. The Eastern 
edunties and the Lowlands of Scotland were the 
most , active centres of expe^iMentdl cultivation ; 
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but the whole countiy felt th|# current of fltew 

!|fe.« , 

jEnlightenment in the landlord and ingenuity 
in the mechanician and organizet^are not, however,* 
prime factors in producing such a /'hAnge as this 
|i the most conserv^ative part of society. Agri- 
cultural produce^ calfnot be mijtiplicd.^rlhgically, 
like cdtton cloth when* steam is harnessed to 
the loom. It was the increase* of rnm-agricultural 
population, the catting-#ff of fbr<fign food supplies, 
and the consequent high prices, that awoke thes^ 
unwonted eiftrgies in the f^rtuing class. Englan^ 
•h^id ^dlnitely be<;ome a wh$at-infi)orting cotlhtry 
in 1773, and had cease^ to export twenty years 
later, puring that pedod, the ^rice oT ^com did 
not average «»'^re than 46s., though bad seasons 
and interference with maritime trade fed to acute 
fluctuations. 'The enclosing^of less fertile lands 
was one of a num^jer of influences which pr^duCed, 
at this time, a strong access of protectionist senti- 
ment. By the Act of 1701, repealing previous 
Cosn Laws, a balance of export bounty and import 
duty was arranged, wijh the .purpose of ke^pfh^ 
the •price at about 54s. I actually, from.lf90 t^ 
1799 it averaged 55s. Hd. Thanks to the f^t 
that Napoleon’s economic ideas Were o^ that 
peculiarly crucie kind of Protectionism whkrff see* 
wealth only m efforts, no effort was made to«cut 
off during the war France’s fond* supplies ‘tc 
England; it was one of the costli^t blunders 
of the great VonqflfTor’s career. But the indirect 
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oBsferuction of t^mmerce was sufficient, with de- 
fici<ftit hWests from 1798 to 1801, to run pri^s 
up to an finprecedented figure in the latter year. 
The rapid fall ^at followed led to an outcry ; 
f&id cin foreign imports were practically 

prohibited till 68s. a quarter was quoted. In 
1810^Tl!>svhen tjie crops of*ifrvssia, Poland, and 
Russia were absorbed, by the hosts en^ged for 
and againsf^ the J&oscow expedition, and in 1812, 
during the war Vifli the UnitedtStates, the highest 
recorded level was reached ; the country was, in 
fact, on the brink of famine. Again prices tumbled 
dd^ ; and again,* vffien the. wars werl^ ended, 
was heard the bitter cry, of farmers who had been 
induced lo sink^cash and credit in wheab-growing, 
dnd now found themselves face^^with American 
and Baltic competition. The first result was the 
Com Law of 1815,'’ prohibiting import (ejicept of 
the trifling Canadian supplies), till wheat stood at 
80s.,^ rye, peas, and beans at 58s., barley at 40s., 
and' oats at 26s.. 

Every increase of the com duties had been 

^ .Che fluotuation# in the pr^e of Wheat, smoothed into annual 


averages, may be thus shown. It 
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marked by an extension of tha^a ol^tillag;^. 
In 1808, Sinclair “ decldted war,** as he put it, on 
waste land ; it not, said, enough Jto liberate 
Egypt and subdue Malta, they n^ist attack Finch- 
ley Common and conquer Hounsftw Heath. Th^ 
campaign again^ the few remaining commoners 
was an easy success# From 1760 to 176l>j the 
number of Enclosure Bills* was 8^5 ; in the next 
decade it was 660 ; in the ’eighties ^46 ; in the 
’nineties 469 ; froiy 1800,to fsOO it was 847 ; and 
in the following ten years, 858, there being 188 in 
the year 1812;alone. In the* grst twenty years of* 
Uie nftiateenth century, o^er three million acres 
of land were so appropriated %r cultivation. ^ 

This is the maxqpum qf the enclosure nicwement. 
Although mora improvable lands^ remained, witji 
the existing coi^mmycations they coqjd not be 
profitably exploited. Many the new farms, 
indeed, could only be profitably worked so long, as 
artificial prices prevailed ; but there is groifiid for 
thinking that the average fertility of soil had •been 
somewhat improved. The rise of rent^ is significant. 
It is thought to.have amounted to 100 per cent., 
or ewen 150 per cent., in^he tweifty years belfore 
Waterloo, life rental cC the Holkhaji estafip^ 
rose from £2200 in 1776 to £20,000 ig 1816 ; but 
this, of course, '^as a peculiar case. * 

“ With scarcely ani^ exception,” ^said Porter, writing* in 
1836, “ the revenue drawn in the form qf. tent from the 
ownership of the soil has ifeen at least doubled in every 
part of Great Bhtain t^ce 1790. In the county o^ Essex, 
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fanijs coulfl be pointed out which were let just before the 
war oj the§French Revolution at less than 10s. per ^cre, 
and which rose rapidly during the progress of that coif- 
test, until, in*1812, the rent paid for them was from 45s. 
to 50s. per acre. advance has not, it is true, been 
mflSntakied since* the return of. peace: ^n 1818 the rent 
was reduced to 35s., and at the present time is only 20s. per 
acre, wSich^owcver. is still more'fiian^ double that which 
was paid in 1790. In Berkshire and Wiltshire there are 
farms which in^l790 v^re let at 148. per acre, and which 
in 1810 produced tc^ tkj Tandjprd a rent of 708., being a 
fivefold advance. These farms were let in 1820 at 50s., 
«iid at this time pay SOs. jje^acre, being 1 14 pec cent, advance 
Ipon the rent paid in 1790. In Stafford^ire there are 
several farms on one estate Vhich were let in 179*1) at Ss. 
pcr*acre, and which, having ir^ the dearest time advanced 
to 35s., have since ^en lowered to 205., an advan/ie, after 
all,* of 160 per cent, within the half centurj#^* The rents here 
mentioned, as*being those Jor which «the farms are now let, 
are not nominal rates frofiti which abatements are ptriodi- 
cally made by the landlord, but are regularly paid, not- 
•withstan^ing the depressed prices atVhich some kinds of 
agricukural produce have of late been sold. In Norfolk, 
Sufiolk, and Warwickshire, the same, or nearly the same, 
rise has been cx^ierienced ; and it is more than probable 
^hat it^has been general throughout* the kingdom. During 
the same period the prices of iiost of the articles whichVon- 
stfcute thetlandlord’s expenAture have fallen mafciially; 
•and if^his condition be not improved in a corresponding 
,dlBgred,^iiat circumstance must arise from improvidence 
or piiscalculation, or habits of expec^sive* living beyond 
what would be warranted by the doubling of income which 
* he has experi^nce'd and is still cmjoying.” 

Thre^ great influences were ^ wofk modifying 
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the constitution of rural societj^— the %ar 

war* prices, enclosure, •and the •growth of n\pnu* 
factures. Unfortunately,* means •are Jacking for 
an exact estimate of their eff^t, England was 
becoming a country of large esAtes ; • but befcye 
Waterloo there* were yet marjy commoners and 
yeomen. Even in 1^1, when Census figures were 
available, of 286, S4H maIe*occupftrs of land, about 
two-fifths employed no laboiflrers, jhile the re* 
mainder employe^ an agcrag(^of#only SJ labourers 
per farmer. In Scotland, at the same time, ol 
about eightjJ thousand occupiers, more than tw(^ 
.thirds employ ed no labcjurers ; and in IruJand 
more than three-quarters of those engaged on th( 
land were poor (jottierj! British agriculture pre- 
sented a marked contrast to that of h>ance, with 
its three and \ h^f millmn lando\yiers, three 
millictfis of whom (with they* families, two-thirds 
of the whole nation) farmed on the average gnlj 
fourteen acres apiece. In 1881, the old ^•ace ol 
small independent cultivators was disappearing 
from the countryside ; in 1815, many^still remained, 
Some had sunl^ to the status of day labourers ; 
but Jthe fact that the pojmlation of the agriculturai 
counties continued to increase, and even Increai^d 
more rapidly in the second than in t|je first decade 
of the century!* suggests that it was not oj^ the 
landlords wl!o jgjipfited by high prices and higt 

‘The population of Norfolk rose from 273,371 fSOl to 20a,OOe 
In 1811 (7 per cent.), and to 344,368 in 1821 flS ner cent.). Th< 
tKHrreepondingin^easea ip Suflfolk were 11 per cent, and 15 per cent. 
Oambridgeshire, i3 per ofnt. and 20 per cent. ; Devon, per oea| 
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fan^ng, cflthough'Uie main profits certainly srant 
to th^m. iBut, w[fen the isevitable crash cai|ie» 
it was the ijiore disastrous because it involved 
*kost of weaklings, ^nd not only a limited class of 
su^tantial propriStors. Only when importation 
was freed, and bread, amortg olhef commodities, 
became* comparatively cheap, .^ere the effects of 
4and robbery— for* that hs what' enclosure had 
commonly be^ — fully manifest. 

If, as the great t Pitt 'hac^, said, the war did not 
make corn dear, peace should not' make it cheap. 
Whether they believefi s.this or no, landlords and 
t<fnaT\{s had acted as though high prices w^re in 
thejiatural order, an& must las^t. Much of the 
new land , brougljt into * cultivation was very 
infe^-ior, and was^ doomed to suffer the process 
which Ricarejo crystallized in the^ “ i/w of diminish- 
ing returns.” Good jiasture was ploughed^ up. 
Mon^y was borrowed on mortgage to effect improve- 
ments ; •the prospect shone so bhght that estates 
were charged with annuities, jointures, and legacies. 
While the pdor^ of the towns famished, the farmer 
forgot to grumble over his enhanced rent. The 
afvakening was sharp.' In J 814, 'determined opposi- 
tibn from 'the towns had prevented the passage of 
a new Corn Law ; yet the Act of 1815— such was 
the chffms of distress when sea traflBo was reopened 
--^-commanded very large majorizes. oLord John 

•nd 15 per oemi. Dorset, 9 per cent, and 16 per cent. ; TgBf>T ^ 
%U par cent, and 16 pAr oent. ; Linoolpshiie, 14 per cent, and 19 per 
«ent. ; Somerset, '12 per oent. and 17 per ,cent. j Sussex, 19 per oent 
«|d 22 par pant. ; Wilts, 5 per cant and 1^ ^ oeni* 
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Russell, in one of his first speeches in ftirlianjent, 
declared that land, \fhich ha<FWn g^erally let 
on the calculation that •a quarter of wheat would 
be worth £5, liad fallen to a J^alf of its value i^* 
the two years after the war. I^rmeij^ had to jsell 
their crops at ^ny price to pay their taxes * Even' 
Malthus, who said inhere had never been a more 
disastv)us year* for agriculture, and Brougham ,3 
supported the demand "for 4 )rotection. Opinion 
in the towns was all c^ainl^ tl^ Com Law ; and 
among public men the Free Trade principle was^ 
obtaining wider , acceptance But the economies 
, collapse that always fqjlows a* great wai^ was 
on this occasiorf so mucli aggravated that the 
plea for exceptional Jtreatmep^ was , irresistible. 
Ricardo’s e^lanations of rent -^nd “ diminis|jing 
returns,” publfshed two years later in Jiis Principles 
of Political • Economy f grV^ly stimulated clear 
thinking on the whole subject, 


IV. The Rise of Manufacrjbe 

*Meanwhile, the business of manufacture .was 
pacing through a’chhi^ even .more remat*kabie 
than that which had ovlrtaken agricultifre. \^ifh 
the rfepeal of the magisterial powjr of assessing 
wages and of* the obligation of apprenticeship, an 
1814, the fpiri^ of laisser faire and individual 
adventure stood^triumphanfupon the«ruins otthe 
ancient social order. •Henceforth,* tl^ race wouldf 
be for the «wift# the prizes for the strong. The 
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era pf “Heroes 'ana nero worsnip,” prelude 
to thaj of# the ‘^Struggle for Existence,*’ was 
opening. Tlje “ self-made* men,” who were to 
fq^nd “the Manchester School,” rose by their 
own^force, sc^ming*Statc aid or inherited advan- 
t*a|fe. Aose who remained ih the ranks admired 
their energy and hardihood,^ In the early 
li^eshness of the ‘change; the successful were 
well pleased w^th themselves. The nouveau riche 
mill-owner began to oJaim (^quality in public life 
^ith the lord of many hereditary acres ; the 
inventor aspired to tji® honours of ‘the privi- 
legfed order which boasted such names as Chat- 
ham, Pitt, Burke, Fox,‘ and Wellington. A bold 
idea, now tot seriously mdpted. “The reign of 
George III,” said Brougham, “ may, in some im- 
portant respeejis, be justly regarded as^he Augustan 
age of modem history^ The greatest' statesmen, 
the njost consummate captains, the most finished 
orators, the first hisliorians, all flourished in this 
period. Even the comfortable reformer of the 
day could be thus satisfied. But a new power 
was rising rapidly. When Napoleon was evidently 
doiie With, men’s thoughts Aumed to the achiev/?- 
melnfs of the great engineeri and architefcts — Watt, 
Bjpulton, Rennie^ Telford, Mylne, Jessop, Chapman, 
Rusofouh, Huddart, Brunei, Watsoll, Maudslay 
— i)f Crompton, Cartwright, andi^ArkNvright ; of 
liturd^k, who ^first made coal gas commercially ; 
i’mnant, the Glasgow chemist SJnd bleacher : Ronalds 
dl Hammmmith, who passed ia electrio message 
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through a space of eight mi^es; Cifhrles, JEarl 
Stonhope, who inveftted a f#*inting-pfess ^nd a 
’stereotype process; B/amah, the inyentor of the 
hydraulic press; Trevethick, the inventor of the 
first high-pressure steam-engini andithe first suc- 
cessful railway locomotive ; Nasnnlh, of tlie great 
hammer ; Miller alid Symington, the first builders 
of a practical *steam-bdkt, anS a host of others? 
Near to these stood a group \)f br^liant scientists, 
some of them familiar dfigur^ al the Royal Institu- 
tion (founded in 1799) : Dalton, Davy, Wollaston^ 
Faraday, jVilliajii Smith,* Ahe father of EngWSff 
geology, Cavendish, Hcr^chel the astronomer, aftd 
Kater, the creator of the Indian trigonometrical 
survey. 

Marvel upon marvel these ifien opened tob the 
astonished eyes of Jiheir fellows, cyej^not sophisti- 
cated, like ours, with board^schooling and journal- 
ism, but stretche^ child-like to the sudden revelation 
of worlds before undreamed of. \Vhat a challenge 
to capable brains their famed examples littered ! 
“.It is well known,'’ says Porter„ “ that, by the 
consumption gf one bushel oj^ coals in the furnace 
of -a steam-boiler, a poyer is pre>duced which in^a 
few minutes will raise 20,000 galloi|^ of w^r 
from a depth of 850 feet, an effect y^hich could not 
be produced ^n a shorter time than a w^ile dl^y 
through tffe i^tinuous labour of twenty, men 
working with the common pupip.** Here -was 
transmutation as mirJculous as any the alchemists 
conceived. • Butf jt had the merit of bejpg “ well 
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knowi^” ant! comiA 0 n property. All cars were 
i^og foj nevs of stiR greater 'conquests over th« 
^powers of natpre. ‘The age' of Columbus is not 
ipore wonderful than Jhis era of domekic discovery 
tindeiv. the alliance (fe science and practical skill. 
A generation later, when the gfamour ^as obscured 
by mill smoke and dyers’ pollution, and the worse 
sllioke and pollution^ of greedy unbelief, our .wild 
Carlyle must stop in his ravings to dwell upon its 
magic : “ It now turns' out. that ^this favoured 
Eiagland was not only to have her Shakespeares, 
Btens, Sidneys, but to have her Watts, Afkwrights, 
Brihdleys I We will honoiy* greatness in all kinds. 
Prospero evoked the singing of Ariel : the same 
Prospero can 45end his Fire-D'^mons panting across 
all oceans, shooting'^with the speed of meteors on 
cunning highways, from end to ^nd of kingdoms, 
and make Iron its missionary, preaching its evan- 
gel to the brute Primeval Powers, which listen and 
obey : neither is this* small. Manchester, with its 
cotton-fuzz, its smoke and dust, its tumult and 
contentious squajor, is hideous to thee? Think 
not se : a precious substance, beautiful as magic 
drdhms,'and yet no 'dream b^ 'a reality, lies hidden 
in tW noisopie wrappage . I . ten thousand times 
tern thousand sppols and spindles all set spinning 
th^i% — il» js, perhaps, if thou knew it ^ell, sublime 
as^ a I^agara, or more so.” ^ 

The» industi^ ^iiich, in the year 1911, raised 260 
^Uion tons of • coal, about a sixth of it for export, 
Chartimt p.S2* 
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was, in the early days of th^’nineteefith ceiitury, 
a much swaddled i&fant. ifp to 183K), soa-bomii 
supplies had to bear a*duty of 7s. 6d^ a ton, and 4s. ^ 
of this remained until 1880. organized restrici 
tion of the output known as the limi^atiiyi of 
the vend ” was even^more effective, in the region 
of the Tyne, Wea!h and Tees, in preventing growth ; 
and •this early combine*^had tfie unfortunate resuif, 
characteristic of similar cartells our own time, 
of benefiting* foreign coifhtrfes by “dumping” 
goods upon them at an artificially low price. 
“It pracfically resulted •that the same qualitjTiS 
coals which, if^ shipped tjp London, were chained 
at 80s. 6d. per Newcastle chaldron were sjpld to 
foreigners at 18s. fordhat quantity, gMng a prefer- 
ence to the foreign buyer of 40^cr cent.” ^ ^eam- 
pumping had made it possible to sink deeper shafts ; 
but the ex'ploitation of the pit was still very rudi- 
mentary. Untjl 1810, it wa^ the custom to leave 
large pillars of coal to support the < mine robf;* 
the substitution of wooden props jffectcfd a con-« 
^iderable saving. The year 1818*i$ marked by the^ 
invention of# thq, steam boring-machine. In 1815* 
Sir Humphrey Davylintroduced his safAy-laAp; 
this not only protected the miners,*but enat>led 
deeper and remoter levels to begcut. Mechanical 
haidage underground only began to conic^intd jise 
in 1820. *Th^otal quantity of coal shipped frqm 
Newcastle and Sunderland in 1^01 liras about tm 
million tons ; of the land traffic there is no recoil 
Hirst’s JPoffer, p. 220. 
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In \j819, fhe quantity of coal shipped coastwise 
from British ports ^as 4,865*000 tons. About the, 
same time, it wa^ estimate*d that gver 10 million 
*hons were distributed inland by means of canals 
^an^ raijwaysi In 1850, the total production was 
estimated at 56 million tol^s, less tfian seven per 
cent, of this being exported. Itf later years, export 
®has been upon a constantly increasing scale, in 
considerable p^ to iheet the needs of British ships, 
both as fuel and outWard cc.rgo. , 

• Probably the most degraded type of labour in 
•fffe country in the daiivft of the centufy was that 
of coal-mining, ^’ar fpm the observation Of the 
great cities, and often hidden away in small hovel- 
communitses on a 'wild countryside, without any 
ediu;ation, or any^possibility of sane social enjoy- 
ment, selected for their physical strength, and 
mercilessly exploited, the miners oscillated between 
extremes of low vice and religious frenzy. The 
employers held a greatly privileged position — 
untroubled by the anxieties of elaborate machinery, 
uncertain markets, or financial organization, they 
hado simply to get apd sell to a steadily increasing 
dfcmaiid. Many ‘of them^ were already wealthy 
al landowners ; all of them could expect to amass 
% fortune. Yqt we find hardly a trace of interest 
in** the» lives of the wretched men who slaved in 
tkeir subterranean prisons for thirteen hours a 
ilay,t or the (Women and children who crawled 
■‘about this underworld, chain'fed like beasts to their 
little wagons, and toiled up t^i^ lon^ flights of 
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wooden stairs with loads of the “ black dian^ond 

on their backs. Ih ScotlafiS, the colli^ had 
only just emerged frohi legal *erfd<yn. Through- 
out the North a “ yearly boad ” was customaiyi 
Wages often reached to doubl^ thosa of neighbour- 
ing agricultural regioSs ; but. such a life produces a 
reckless and prodigal spirit. Moreover, the miners 
were* among tfie worst* sufferers from cheating bf 
“ truck.” A thousand of them w|re killed yearly, 
and seven or gight thous^td seriously injured, by 
colliery accidents. Forty years of experiment in 
factory legislation had to pass ere, by the Acrtf 
18^2* the emplc^TTient erf women* and of boys unfler 
ten below ground was forbidden. An (jfficial 
witness at that tinw^ declared that i‘4he hardest 
labour in the worst room in the worst conducted 
factory is less hard, less cmel, and le^ demoralising 
than the labour in the best coal-mine.” In 1850, 
ofhcial inspection of the ventilation and lighting 
arrangements was initiated. The miner’s lot* is 
still not an easy one ; but steady proj^ess has been 
made in ameliorating it since th^ middle of the 
century. 

•It will be conveni^t at this point t(f ‘dismiss 
briefly the* less important mining indi^stries ot \he 
United Kingdom. Tin and copper had been eic* 
tracted, especially in Cornwall, from ^fy eafly 
times ; and perfection of the steam-epgine, 
flrst for pumping, and then for ^hm^ing the ca^ 
and other uses, made it possible to reach immeni^ 
depths (in*1880^the Treseavon mine was^ 1,920 feet 
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deep. TBus, the Jfroduce of Cornish tin increased 
fronif 2670 tons a* year at^ the beginning of 4ihe 
century to 4047 Ions in 1^30-34. „ The output of 
»white tin has since varied from four to ten thousand 

V 

tqjEts yeart A much larger quantity of tin ore 
is now imported ; and theeaverage' price has risen 
from £87 in 1880 ^to £143 in»4905. The produce 
of the copper-mines increased more rapidly* till it 
reached a m^ximufn of about twenty thousand 
tons (£2,487,375) hi 1*854. *Since then, it has fallen 
to infinitesimal proportions, while the import has 
OTown, especially under the stimulus of demand 
from* the electrical inc^ustries. There are nt) early i 
statistics of lead-mining ; but a product of 64,000 
tons in P864 had* fallen 29,000 tons in 1907, 
when the import of lead, pig, and sheet ore together 
was over 200,000 tons, yielding goods valued at 
£5*7 millions. The metalliferous mine workers are 
muoh less liable to serious accident than colliers, 
but much more liable to consumption and other 
occupational diseases. Considerable amounts of 
iron-stone, oil shale, and fire-clay are quarried, in 
ther United Kingdom ; and wp owe a great deal 
fo ouf deposits bf salt. ^Under the heavy e^xcise 
which continued till 1823, the produejion of 
iSalt averaged (about ten million bushels, four-fifths 
pf wMeh was exported. In the twenty years fol- 
lowing the removal of the duties^he consumption 
increased fJvefqld ; and to-day, when every need* 
domestic and manufacturing, has been satisfied, 
t^ere still remains a small mai^ lorbxport. 
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We now turn to ^Jbose majrt* and ^ndamental* 
departments of moderp industi;^, the iron,* steel, 
and derivative trades. Wc saw •in the lajtf 
chapter their modest beginnirtg. Iij 1802, there 
were still onl}; 144 furnaces in England and wfees) 
and 24 in Scotland, the * average production 
being about a .thousand tons* of pig-iron yearly,/ 
a mafked advance upon*the ^ra of wood-fuel, but 
a strange contrast to the^r^i^us records of 
to-day. Four years l^ter, parliamentary inquiries 
gave an estimated output of 250,000 tons ; a«cl 
the^trade w%s strong enough*to repel Pitt’s attempt 
to puf a tax of £2 a ton*oif pig-iron. Porter cites 
a private estimate according to which Jhe fi^es 
rose to 442,006 tons fn 1823, \s 581,807 tons in 
1825, 702,584 tons in 1828, 1,000,000 tons in 1881, 
1,500,000 tons in *1840, andj 2,000,000 tons in 
^848. These totals will serve to show the rapid 
acceleration of tihe rate of progress during the 
first half of the century, and of the immense demand 
for material for the most varied kind of manu- 
facture, from the finest machinery to the rougjicst 
hardware. Th% supply was,“* apparently, ,at til 
timies after first years of the century* equa^ to 
the home demand ; for, after the close df the great 
war, exportatiion increased in full prodfertioii, 
rising from ^ tenth to a quarter of the output ol 
pig and bar iron.^ South Wales and South Stafford-* 
shire were for long the most considerable centres, 
Scotland beipg aldose competitor, and Shropshire 
and Yorkshire fdlowing far ^behind. ^ 5he%14 
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thanks to ^ the mftny neighbouring water-bourses, 
whichT provided power, and the abundant Icfca! 
goal supplie*!^, early became prominent in the 
conversion cjf iroiC into steel. Most of the metal 
usM Viras imported from ^Sweden ; and it was 
reckoned in 1835 that the steel furnaces of the town 
used a hundred thousand tons of coal a year. 
According to Portef, 90G0 tons of steel were then 
made yearly, 8f w^hic}> a sixth was exported in an 
unwrought form, chiefly to file Unit^ed States. Much 
sif the remainder was converted into ci^tlery. 
c Bimingham, Jthen the “toy-shop of Europe,” 
as Burke called it, a'nd already one of its chief ’ 
smill-arojs^ factories, was, as it still is, the centre 
of ^a very variouc group of’ metal trades classed as 
“ hardware.” Babbage gives a table of Birming- 
ham goods to illustrate the falf of prices (varying 
from 40 to 85 per cent.) between 1812 and 1882. 
.They iiiclude anvils and awls; candlesticks and 
currytcombs, chains, nails, screws, and locks of aU 
kinds, fire-irons, s'poons, and stirrups. In many 
of,, the smallware trades, a singular compromise 
iof industry prevailed whiph Porter thus describes : 
" ^ building, containing a great number of rooms 
of various sizes, is furnished with a steam<engine, 
worl^n^ shafts from which are placed in each 
apartment or workshop, which is likervise furnished 
wifh a latke^ benches, and such ofeher conveniences 
as are suite^ td'the various branches of manufacture 
for which the rooms are likely to^ be n^ded. When 
n yrorlan$m has r^eived an order for the supply of 
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such a quantity of gockJs as wil^hccupy Jpm a week, 
or* a month, or any other giv«n time for their 
completion, he ‘hires one or mgre of \hese roomi^* 
of size and with conveniences Suited, to his pyti- 
cular wants, afcipiilatii^ for the use of a^certiin^ 
amount of steam-fywer. He ‘thus realizes all the 
advantage that would accompany the possession of 
a steam-engine ; and, as* the Jbuildings thus fitted 
up are numerous, the chargns a^e l?w.” 

Two illustratiSns may be given of the restrictive 
effect of State policy upop ^industry between the- 
great war find the adoption of. the Free Trade 
‘ principle. The duty on gdld and silver articles 
being remitted to foreign triers, ^j^ort was 
encouraged, while at home plated* wares took tj^eir 
place, and gave Sheffield a new industry. The 
glass manufacture afforded ‘a more signal instance. 
Excessive duties brought it to a stagnant condition 
in the early yearS of the centUry ; and ttie corn* 
plicated regulations of the excise effectively pre- 
vented technical improvement. * Between 1801 and 
1888, the population of the countiy" increased, by 
one-half, the amoUht glas^ used by only onei 
eighth. Indeed, the quantity seems "to h|\% 
decidedly declined by comparison with* the years, 
immediately preceding the Frencfi wars. * This 
lamentable fact, so eloquent of the poverty of the 
time, was undoubtedly due to the^ tariff, wlpch 
was increased in 1704 by one-hSlf,^ doubled in 
1812, somewhat ^wered for plate glass in 1819, 
and finally remov^only in 1845.by Peel, who trulf 
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said* that “ no taxipould coHibine more objections, 
or be* more at variance v^ith all sound principles 
pf taxation.** One result of its ^ operation had 
been that British® scientists were for long depen- 
debt, f6r instance for optic^ instruipent glasses, on 
foreign imports; aiiother was ^ that a considerable 
illicit manuf acturet of flir\t glass was carried on in 
attics and cellars. 

There was, i#happy^ontrast to this obscurantism, 
one important vein of sagaMty in Vhe latter days of 
4he Protectionist epoch. The reasons alleged in 
favour of prohibiting the export of new mach^ery 
and, if possible, new •prbcesses are every whit as’ 
iipjpressiv^e as those adduced in favour of protec- 
tive import duties. NeveHheless, the eighteenth 
century restrictions intended to create a monopoly 
of home invention weie rapidly abandoned ; and 
the export of machinery has ever since been one 
.of the iargest and* most lucrati'/e departments of 
British business. No far-sighted statesmanship 
produced this result, but plain self-interest. Foreign 
visitors were often refused access to mills containing 
aaiew '•niachinery ; fifid attempts ^Vere occasionally 
made ta» prevent the emigration of specially skilled 
artisans. ' Nevertheless, the factory and railroad 
^ngiijLfeers of the Continent — espc^^sially Germany 
' and kussia — ^and of America weye commonly 
tr^ed b)R Scottish and EngUsh* managers. “ It 
appears,” a Cdhimons Committee reported in 1824, 
** that, notwithstanding the laws^enaoted to prevent 
seduction of artisans to g6 abroad, many able 
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and intelligent artisan^ have g(|[^ abroad to r€side 
and to exercise their respective ^orts, and that it 
is extremely difficult, if not impossible, by law tO( 
prevent artisans who may be ^ determined from 
going out of t^^e country.** In the foil owing yfiir, < 
these laws were repealed. The export of certain 
kinds of machipeiy remained #under prohibition 
for m^y years ; but thore was little difficulty in 
most cases in getting exe^i^>tion Inder the dis- 
cretionary powelB of th^ Board of Trade. 

The clash of interests was more apparent thajou 
real. Since •the machine-m&king must evidently 
precede in their .developtneiit the machine-using 
trades, the would-be exporters had attained a 
strong ^influence beford the woujd-be *prohibiters 
could bring any pressure on Parliament. The whole 
business of productfoh was too prosperous to favour 
such a rivalry. Manufactures in other lands were 
undoubtedly benefited ; at the worst, that was^ 
only a brief anticipation of the inevitably. On 
the other hand, there was a great immediate profit, 
a long start in the international rat;e. Both the 
manufactures ntaking and those using macjjiinerjj 
were spurred^ on ; and it was not an evil thing 
that the stimulus was continued in latef years t)y 
foreign competjjbion. Meanwhile, England btearn^ 
known throughout the world as the home of inven- 
tion, and by her ifolicy drew to herself j^oth brtfins 
and the necessary majerials which *she did not 
herself produce. 

But the zmracle' ef the time was the growth of 
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the textile* trades^ ^nd, especially, of the cotton 
mantifoctu6e. In 1785, the Import t)f raw cotton 
jhad amounted to l8 million lbs,, mo&t of this being 
^ill used with linjti warp ; in 1800, just before 
pajtwrjght’s •power-loom came into use, it was 
56 million lbs. During th{ war, this figure was 
not greatly exceeded ; but in .1817 it reached 116 
million lbs. ; in another d(!cade, it was doubled; in 
1885, it passe^ 88^ million lbs. ; and by 1850 
this prodigious vohim?' of eonsumption was again 
doubled. There is, perhaps, no more significant 
^enomenon in the « history of ErfJjland. The 
wool trade is not*so ea^lji measured ; but we khow 
that its progress, considerable as it is, has been 
much slotver than this, ^he whole increase of 
supplies of raw material in the first third ‘of the 
century is estimated at^80 per.oent. ; and exports 
in that period increased very little. In 1840, 
M‘Cullo<jh estimated the total yalue of woollens 
{iroduced in Great Britain at £21 millions, the 
number of jpmployees at 832,000 ; the value of 
cotton goods ^produced he put at £84 millions, 
and the number of jivorkers at about one million, 
y it weip our t&sk here W> trace the development 
of ^politicfij -economic thought, we sh6uld have to 
•show |hat th? optimistic school of Robert Owen 
rbse dscnaturally from the contempfation of man’s 
, pow^ of exploiting a tropical proijuct* as the pessi- 
mistic scho&l of^the Rev. T. R. Malthus rose from 
the contemplation of the demoralized rural labourer. 
The true synthesis of these* things 'was not to 
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come for many years. The cfuef featftre ofi the 
mitacle was not an ifidustrial%ct, th# invention 
of machinery and powet, but aif agricultural fact, 
the necessarily greater plentyi^and cheapness of 
cotton, a Southern vegetable product, ms coppaiged 
with wool, a'^ortherij animiil product, or even 
with linen. The inventors, of course, were quite 
impartial ; and,* as an aftcient privileged industry, 
the wool trade would have 4iad |he preference, 
were that possib)^. Bui cotfon rose in price during 
the war less than wool; and, afterwards, the 
novel spectqjfele was presented of a trade being able 
to ght ihe whole of its ra\^ rnaterifri from thousands 
of miles away more cheaply and regularly th^ a 
rival trade which had blasted of 4iavingmf its doors 
the best supplies in the world. Wool at the end of 
the eighteenth cenUixy was niore than twice as dear 
as it had been* at the beginnii^. In 1814, the prices 
were nearly identijal ; but in 1821 wool was Is. 8d., 
and cotton 9jd. per lb. ; in 1827 wool was*9d., and 
cotton 6jd. ; in 1832 wool w^ Is., cottoh 6jd. 
The competition was, however, mi^ually advan- 
tageous. English sheep-farmjpg was quickened; 
the yield of native wool* was improved in (jtfalit^ 
and greatly Increased in quantity. 

It is usually taken for granted th^it the ^neral< 
reader has a Sufficient understanding of ^IhniriJ; 
and weavingVndfother primary industrial processes 
to enable him to appreciate the jjpaclline revolu* 
thm. This seems a rafher large assumption in the 
twentieth century, « when the old handicrafts su%> 
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vivCfin only a few* f emote comers of the country, 
and when factory labour is So much divided that 
few operatives sed more th*an one stage of produc* 
ffion. Let us attepipt very briefly to outline the 
nature pf the great textile transformation. At the 
beginning of the eighteentl^ century,' wool, cotton, 
and flax were still commonly spun by the ancient 
means of distaff and spirtdle. The distaff ^as a 
stick around ^ne did of which the raw wool, 
already cleaned artd dombe^, was ^loosely wound ; 
the spindle was a second stick which received the 
ffocculent stuff in the dorm of a contirfjious thread 
cS* yam. This is maj^e .possible by the peculiar 
stn\cturc of the filire : the surface of ever}" hair 
being co\^‘i*cd with minute , scales, the hairs inter- 
lock when pressc(f together ; and, if they have been 
previousl\" reversed, they interlock so strongly 
that they can be draw® through a machine without 
breaking. Holding^ the distaff ^under one arm, 
the spinner coaxed out a thread, and fastened it 
into a*notch in the^ top of the spindle. The right 
hand then set4^he spindle rotating (a ring of stone 
or clay round the j^pper part helping to give a 
^eadj^omentuiti), by a half-throwing, half-turning 
movement,; and, while the right hmfd spun, the 
«lcft continually freeing from the distaff a new 
nhppl^.* As the yarn became suffi&ently twristed 
an^, drawn out, it was notched a% a ftrther point, 
and so on tjie spindle was full. The fir^ im- 
provement of this primitive labour was the vay 
i^mple ope of the spinning-wh^,*the spindle being 
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set in a frame, and rotated means ^of a jjiand 
wheel Then a treadlb was atAihed todthe ^beel ; 
and, toward the end of the eighteenth century, a 
double-spindle *wheel was ma^e, with “ flyers V 
or twisting arms attached to 1;he spindles. JTie 
main work w^s now not the actual spinning, out 
the feeding of the spindle. 

While the i^oman, 4n thiS nearly universal 
home industry, produced the* ya^, the man did 
the heavier labgur of yeavfng it into cloth. This 
consisted essentially in passing one system of 
threads, called the woof oi weft, alternately under 
and* o»rer a transverse syi^tem of threads, called tl*e 
warp or web. tintil about* 1773, linen yam ^was 
always used for the J afterwards was 

cotton spun strongly enough to b^ used alone. JThe 
loom was thus a. tranie holding a rpw of yams 
(the warp) in such a manngr that certain threads 
could be raised, and others depressed, while a 
shuttle carried the weft-thread throu^ thenr^ 
The process was substantially the same for cloth- 
making, and for net- or lace-work, for* the making 
of fabric of uniform colour, and for pattera-weaning, 
although the loom in the lattea cases was* mo« 
complicated? Double weaving (Kiddermimltr 
carpeting is an example) consisted m weaving 
two webs sifhultantously one above thf •other, 
and interwdhvii^ the two at intervals so as to 
form a double cloth. After weaving, the doth* 
had to go through th^ “ fulling ” process, in which 
the hbie was beateh or pressed so that the scales 
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interiocked closely^# it was then washed, ” tented ” 
(streiched)t dressefl^in various manners, and lyas 
at length ready for the dyer, 
e We can now moi;p easily realize ^at it was that 
Haggreaves, Arkwi?ght, Cartwright, Crompton, and 
' Watt accomplished. ^ The pinning-jenny ^ was a 
simple arrangement by which ^mumber of spindles 
could be kept turning bji a handT-wheel. J^t the 
outset it enabled eight thfeads to be spun as easily 
as one had been ; »latef, it j/v&s so ^uch improved 
that a little girl could work eighty or a hundred 
spindles. The jenny,* however, could not give 
3\im strong enough for ^he longitudinal threads, 
or warp. This deficiency was me^ by Arkwright’s 
water-frame, a radically different machine, after- 
♦ warjds, in improved form, known as the “ thistle.” 
This consisted essentially of t;wp pairs of rollers, 
turned by water or stepm power. The lower roller 
of each pair was furrowed or fluted, while the upper 
ernes were covered with leather, t'he better to hold 
and draw the raw cotton. Instead of being merely 
compressed, tfjerefore, as would be the case if 
the ^rollers were sinooth, it was ^rawn through 
fiutings, at first at a moderate speed, then, in the 
fi^^d pair, more rapidly ; and, while the “ sliver ” 
jr “ roving ” was thus being drawn to a thread 
oi thCt'desired tenuity, a twist was given to it by 
an adaptation of the spindle and fl(rer ^angement, 

* WM no Jeiuy in the case the name is probably a oor* 
mpflon of ”engino,’» In the same way, we hare M Whitney’g 
eotton " gin,*' or cleaning machine. 
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Crompton’s " mule ” combined |farts of Iht jenny 
of the spinning-fmme, an^ differed, from *the 
latter chiefly in the method of twisting and winding 
the thread. B<5th methods continued in use, as^ 
they gave rather different results, {he throstle 
yam being of ‘a closer twist, stronger and mSliIre 
even, and thus better !or warps and for thread- 
making, while the “ muke ” gfiPv^e a wider range 
of fineness, a softer •yari^ good for both 
twist and weft^ Throstle '^^arij more, but 
commanded a better price. The cost of hand-mule 
spinning ledj-^ after many etfqfts, to the creation of 
the self-acting mule,” patented, about 1825 bg 
Richard Roberts* and further improved by the 
“ quadrant winding motion ” in ^880. ^ , • 

MeaAwhile, power had been applied to the loom, 
the first successful .experiment being cwried out in 
1801 with two hundred Moms in Mr Monteith’s 
weaving mill at PollocksLaws, near Glasgow. 
There were then already thirty-two steam-engine^ 
applied to the spinning process in Manchester 
alone. The power-loom made *only^sldw headway 
for many yeap. In 1813 , there were belieyed 
to be 2400 in usd irf EnglaiTd ^nd Scotl^d, ig 
1820 perhaps 15 , 000 , and in 1838 , 100 , 080.1 
number of the old hand-looms emplof^ed in the^ 
cotton manufacture was estimated 1;o be bjtwe^ 
200,000 and 2 | p ,000 in 1820 ; and it* rathel 
increased than diminished between tjficn and lp84/ 
when evidence was given, beford the Commons 

^ Bainw, of the. Cotton Manujachut. 
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Conjmittee on th^*condition of the weavers, that 
there ^wer» nearly* 8o, 000 in •Scotland alone. This 
is a singular fact,* when we remember the demand 
for more weaving# capacity to meet the increase 
of^fpinning,*and tne economy of production with 
the aid of power. Baines ^gives a Inanufacturer’s 
estimate that, whereas a very* good adult hand- 
weaver could weave iwc^ pieces of shirting of a 
certain kind p(^ we^k, a *steam-weaver only fifteen 
years old, attending t^ loc^s, coi^Jd in 1828 weave 
seven similar pieces, and in 1826 twelve pieces; 
while in 1838 an oldeF man, aided ^y a girl of 
«velve years, could atteivi four looms, and-'wl^ave 
eighteen or twenty pieces This was a vast economy, 
but not aft striking as that effected on the spinning 
sid«, and the ‘necessary improvement of the 
machinery was more slowly r/^ached. The hand- 
weavers made a desperate fight of it. They had 
at first an advantage in being able to make finer 
cloth thkn machinery could produce ; and cheap 
yam Was a^ stim\ilus to them as w^ell as to the 
power-weavers,, (there was never too much yam, 
because the surplus was promptly exported). 
Por t1f5 rest, it ^^^as a queslion of lowering their 
pfices tilf Jhe bottom point of a bar$ subsistence 
jiiras touched. ^ During the crisis after the war, 
handvi^vers’ wages fell to pittance's of from 9d! 
^to Is. 4d. per day. of 16 or 18 hoiers. •The sudden 
and* almost* ooraplete stoppage of hand-spinning 
on the inti;pduction of iftachinery and steam 
appears, then, to have been ^Merciful by com^ 
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parison with the slow degraci^ion ofnhe Ijpnd- 
weaver, sinking at every moment pf special pijpssure 
into indescribable misery. No^ waj it only in^ 
England that this effect was produced. Weavers 
all over Europe welcomed the supplies oj chgap^ 
British machine-made ,j'am ; . and the consequent 
supersession of^ h&nd-spinning^ wrought no such 
misery as followed thtf^ slower establishment of' 
factory weaving. 

As surely asathe dyer’s hand ^ows his trade 
does the technique of every industry, from the 
simplest toihe most complex, reflect itself not only 
in tV individual, but iis tlje collective and soci*, 
character of the workers. The historian of economic 
develojpment is often eompclled to prasent labour 
in the lump, a disembodied spirit resembling none 
of the living labomiers we have known in the past 
or present, ill one place or another. Space forbids 
him to translate his shorthand back jnto the 
language of real experience : all he can* do is to 
warn his readers from time to time that no “symbol 
can do justice to the infinite vaniety of human 
beings and their affairs. Wf may illustrate, the 
point by noting the difference between thfe poM 
weaver, whose lot we have just traced, and* the 
poor hosiery knitter referred to in preceding page* 
as a victim of \he disruption and a machinej^alcM. 

In the Iwt rtsort, it depends on the difference 
between a dam, and a loop or sytelf. The cloth 
weaving-frame, or loom, is nearly as old as history, 
. knonr imnlcTifeiit of houschold servitude, Th* 
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knitting-ftame only from 1589, and hand- 

knitting ^ems to be not very much older. The 
difficulty ot mechanically reproducing the variety 
*of movements of Ijhe housewife’s fingers is evident. 
A,youpg cleftgyman of Calverton, Notts, Wm. Lee, 
M.A., solved the problem, rhowever. “ He did not 
attempt to make ^ seamless stocking, but made a 
flat web of the proper shape, varying in its width 
from calf to ^nkle,*‘so that when the edges were 
sewn together a pfoperly shnped stocking appeared. 
The machine, a contrivance of wheels and levers, 
required eleven distinct movements to*be made by 
Che hands and fe’et of the operator, but it achieved 
the, same result as the movements of the human 
hand. Tb obtain this, each of the loops which a 
hand knitter gathers side by side on one or more 
pins, he placed upon the point df a separate needle 
fixed in the frame, hence the name ‘ frame-work 
knitting.’ ” ^ Long before the t'me of the great 
textile inventions, this ingenious machine was 
buildirfg up an in^portant trade in London and 
Nottingham, tonsistiiig not only of stockings but 
brightly coloured piece-good§ to, be cut up for caps, 
Waistcoats, scarVes, gloved, and shirts. By 1740, 
there were 10,000 hand-frames at work, and the 
operatives couM live comfortably on half-a-week’s 
i^ges^ < At first, every frame-owner^ was also a 
^worjeer, though heunight have jouiheymen ; and ^e 
London trad'e, ^speaking through its livery company, 

'♦‘Tht Hosiery Trade,” by Anthony MandeUa: Co-omrfiHm 
W,h(4*Mie 4nnml, 1893. 
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even in the provinces. It was never, perhaps, g very 
wise control ; ajid it carried less and l^ss weight in 
Nottinghamshire. At the same^^time, many of the 
home- workers, ^already hit by the agrarian ^rev^u- 
tion, were becoming (impendent upon merchants 
and lesser middlemen for the lyre of their frames, 
and 'vtere being subjected to the competition of 
pauper apprentices who, when^they^grew up, them- 
selves necessarily becanie frame-hirers. As early as 
1710, there was frame-breaking in London, due to 
the ^surplus*of apprentices,* thid to depression from 
the disuse of brjght colou}^ and fancy pattern^. 
Merchant employment^constantly increased, a^the 
expense of individual » work. With th^ lapse of 
the old control, quality deteriorated ; and the com- 
plaint resounded ’that hojiest workmanship had 
become impo'ssible. Wages •fell, and work became 
precarious, while iiread was rising to famine prices. 
The London company being now powerless to help 
them, the workers founded, in 1776* what was, 
perhaps, the first modem trade unii^n. They then 
obtained the introduction of^ parliamentary 'Bill 
to fix and regulate pay* and fra^e-rents.^ Inqui^ 
showed that the renting system was g means of 
extortion, an^ involved a continual surplus of> 
productive power which kept many wojrlSers %t 
starvation points The Bill was -thrown out ; Jbut* 
after the smashing of a hundred fi^itie^ in Netting 
ham, a scale of pc^yments was agr^d to whi(^ 
held till the end*of the century. 
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Apd heie we c^e to the great difference: it 
was aompftratively easy to hitch a steam-engiiMi to 
the loom; rthe knitting-frame repiained a hand 
machine until the ^ddle of the nineteenth centuty. 
A^pt^tions* were invented : in 1758, Jedidiah 
Strutt patented his attachment for 'making ribbed 
hosiery ; in 1764 J)egan the niodification of Lee’s 
frame on which the mai^hine-made lace tuade is 
based. Silk kpittin^ centred in Derby, woollen in 
Leicester, cotton In >fottingham, u The number of 
stocking-frames did not greatly increase till after 
the war. In 1812, there were estifpated to be 
So, 000 ; in 1838,* 83,090, ^mostly for making cotton 
hos^, engaging 73,000 workers, and a floating 
capital oi more than a milUon sterling. The net- 
m^ine, rude as it was, had brought the patentees 
large fortunes ; when the pai^ent expired, it was 
simplified and improved, so that the output was 
multiplied twelve-(old, and a quantity formerly 
Valued at £5 could be sold for 2s. 6d. In 1833, it 
was e^ima^ed that^the bobbin-net trade embraced 
887 machine vwners, and a capital of nearly two 
nuHions sterling. TJje net earnings* of male opera- 
fives *^ere said tb average IGs., of women 6s., and 
m •hildreiv2s. 6d,, a week. 

• The^ hand lace-maker suffered ; but the more 
Important occupation of stocking-knftting remained, 
,in ^e main, as it had been, a domestic industry. 
The knitte# wa^ always poor, but he had not to 
wage an impossible battle against a steam-machine ; 
imd, while it was limited Iq *iiand-labour, the 
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industry pursued a fjirly eve development j In 
1804, there was an unsuccessful attemjft to revive 
the regulative .powers of the tondon Company. 
Parliament was again asked to s%)press “ spurious ” 
or ** cut-up ” j^oods, and to fix a mifiimuin wage., 
The Luddite outrages, ^because their authors com- 
manded generaj s)<7npathy, pjoved rather more 
effective. After the repeal of the combination 
laws, the frame-work knitters’ |inion gathered 
strength. Thcl% were%till dire *days before them ; 
but by the ^ time a rotary action was given, and 
ste^ power was applied^ to the stocking-frame, 
free trade was accomplishing its *beneficent work ; 
and still many years ware to pass ere the great body 
of thCi trade passed irfto the fabjory lAage. That 
the hosiery manufacture thus escaped a degrading 
convulsion must bfi the chief reason for the preserva- 
tion of a high morale and irftelligence in its opera- 
tives, a fact illustrated in their pioneeijng work 
for industrial conciliation. 

One other among many trades sybsidiary to 
cheap cotton may be here mentioned. Despite 
heavy duties,* th^ pointing cf cotton cloths* in- 
creased tenfold in the iRrst third of the <?entu^, 
thanks to the substitution of metal cylinders 
engraved witj^ the pattern, in place of yooderr 
blocks, and^at a later date, to the introduction “of 
multi-colour prifiting. 

Something was done^ and more a^terilpted, during 
the first twenty yegirs of the century to improve 
the now seriouSly inadequate means of travfb 
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conwnunidations, a|id the transport of goods. To 
modem eyes, the levying of rates at toll-bars seems 
a very crude^'ay &f finding money for road-building ; 
but in its time tjte turnpike system, despite un- 
sound , finance, inequality of incidence, and various 
abuses, brought with it grfat benefits. The pack- 
horse, the lumbcrpig-waggon,**‘the migrating herd 
of cattle no longer reeijived first consid^ation. 
Fast coaches farri^ passengei’s and mails daily 
between the chief towns ; iighter ^vyi>es of waggon, 
cart, and carriage followed the tracks firmly laid 
by Telford and Macatlflm, and, in turn, brought a 
^rop of comforttiblc h,^)skdrics in their trairf. The 
height of the coach and, turnpike period was 
reached In *1837, when tolls yielded a revenue of 
a million and a half sterling. 

At a cost of oyer five, millions' sterling, a network 
of 2000 miles of canalschad been created in England, 
with 276 miles in Ireland, and 22^ miles in Scotland, 
during ihe latter half of the eighteenth century. 
The pbrt of London may almost be said to have 
been reconstructed with the opening, in 1800-1, of 
the* Grand Junctiop and Pad4ington canals, and 
fn l8b2-6 of the West liidia, London, and East 
]^dia Doqks. 

The “ railroad ” was already familiar, and the 
^anf ooach was an accomplished fact ; the steam 
loc 9 motive was • still to come. Wooden rails— 
nanrow plahka bound by “ sleepers ” at intervals — 
had long been in use at mine-heads and the water- 
i^de for the easier carriage of heavy goods. The 
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Coalbrookdale works bad begut^to make iron^ails 
in *1767 ; the first iron, tramway* available Co the 
public on payment of tolls was op^ed between 
Wandsworth and Croydon in 1^3. In 1811, there 
were 150 miles of such iron tracks in connecCion 
with the canals, collicri^^s, and iron-works of South 
Wales. Trevethick’S hi^h-pressure steam loco- 
motiv?, tried at Merthyr Tydfil in 1804, proved 
more expensive than horses- In 1811, Blenkinsop 
#was more succAsful v^th his cog-wheel and rack 
engine, at ^Leeds. Two years later, William 
HedJey^’s “fluffing Billy and “ Wylam Dilly” 
were running at a collier^ mar Newcastle ; and in 
1814 George StephensoiVs first engine, the “^Bluclrer,’’ 
drew a. load of thirty tdns at four^iles* an hour up 
a gradient of 1 in 450. While the cxpcr. mental 
period was thus w*eitring to a close, mkny snorting 
vehicles were carrying adventurous passengers 
upon the high reads. In the* early da)^ of the 
locomotive engine, indeed, steam omnibuses were 
crowded ; and perhaps it was chiefly the heavy 
turnpike tolls and the resistance of tfie horse-coach 
proprietors that prevented them from developjnj as 
the motor-bys has done in our own time., • 
Meantime, steam power was being more eifsily 
applied to w^ter carriage. Robert Fultcm had* 
constructed^ small steamer, which btha\^8 very 
indifferently in a trial trip on Hie Seine in 1803.i 
Napoleon, viewing hai^hty Albion from his camp 
at Boulogne, prove4 inexplicably, indeed ibl}^ blind 
to Hie American* inventor’s blandishments. In 
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180f, Pulton's ”|tlaremont,” with an English- 
built ‘engine, covqjced the \42 miles up the Hudson 
River from New York to Albany in 32 hours — ^the 
first successful lor^J ^ steam barge had run 
oi/th^ Thames in the first year ojf the century ; 
but it was^ot ufitiP 1812 that a regular passenger 
service was started, Henr^ Bdf’s Comet,” a boat 
forty feet long and of (our horse-power, running 
between Glasgow, ^ 6reenock, and Helensburgh, at 
five miles an hour. In 1815, £f paddle-steamer 
built at Glasgow, and brought round by sea, began 
Jo ply on the Thames* from London 40 Margate; 
and we soon reaS thatt“ from the. costliness 6f these 
vessels, tjieir extensive accommodations and splen- 
did decorations^ they arc? universally designated 
*sfeam yachts.’ ” ' This was the great time when 
the China blippers could do •aS much as 486 sea 
miles in a day’s sail,*thanks to build and rig, and 
not lesg to the skill and daring evolved in two 
‘hundred years of maritime adventure. Science and 
money do not easily overcome such rivalry as this ; 
and in 1885 'the estimable Dr Lardner could still 
^desc^ibe as “ perfectly chinjerical, us much so as a 
royage to the moon,” the voyage from Liverpool 
to* New York by steam which was, m fact, made 
^ree* years later, 

Tlie*reaction after the war affected the volume ci 

^Leigh’s nIv> oj London (1818), where it is eetinuted that 
there were the^ 10,000 eteam-engihee in Great Britain, doing the 
work of '*226,000 brewers' heaithf nit horses," which would have 
tUMMied 1»287(600 acres of land to prorid#t&aa with suhsistenoe. 
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British sea-traffic even more seijously th&n the^war 
itself had done. The registered shipping belonging 
to Great Britaip had been doubled t^tween 1788 
and the end of the century, hai^ then risen to 2J 
million tons in 1816, and fell somewhat sjjort^of 
this figure in 1*820. Except in 1810, 1814-15, and 
1818, foreign trade* varied little from the level of 
80 miliions of imports aftd 40 millions of exports 
through the two decades. 


V, The Ejrst “ Over-PrPduction Crisis 

Returning to the course; of cvente after Watcrloclf 
we note the alarming appearance of a phenomepon 
which was to become ^ characteristic# feature of 
nineteehth-century industrialism,— the wave-like 
movement of econopiic life between extremes of 
“ glut ” and boom,’’ depression and a fever of 
speculative expansion. Fluctuations, of course, 
there had always l)een ; and periodic outbreaks of 
speculative mania had occurred ever since* joint- 
stock-trading had risen to exploit the^wealth of the 
newly discover^ East and West. But, before the 
Industrial Revolution, *there could be nothing Iik8 
the modem ‘‘trade crisis,” the special ^featurei of 
which is the trouble variously termjd “ over-pro- < 
duction ” or “^lnder-consumption.” Natujal con^ 
ditions, sociat conditions, and State policy all made ^ 
it impossible. Capital, credit, labour? and com- 
modities were so limibni in supply that there was 
little possibility of ^cess power of production, and 
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therefore little sp^ulation; and the restrictive 
policy, of tkc Statd made it 5till less. Widespread 
famine sometimes* occurred*, and much more often 
a local dearth. Ijjearly everything depended on 
the^roduce «f the land. The failure of a harvest 
might mean terrible, suffering, as it does among 
the Russian peasantry to-efay, • Even this sort of 
mischief, however,* was cA a different and^.more 
limited kind than it tiow *s. The Russian peasant 
suffers not from a simple h^ywest failure, but from 
the coincidence of a bad crop with a burden of 
taxation proper only lot a sound and'^wealthy in- 
cfcstrial State. He has tc^ sell his corn in a foreign 
market to pay the interest on enormous foreign 
loans ; aiiftlhe hasio sell at,thc international price, 
whatever it may Be. The small subsistence farming 
which was the prevalent type in 'England until the 
middle of the eigfiteenth century offered no glorious 
rewards; neither djd it involve^ the penalties of 
modem Agriculture, in which a general famine is 
impossible, but prices, credit, and taxation may at 
any point be lactors as important as the weather. 
Morjand’s pictures and the poems^ of Gray and 
(koldsttfith may idealize the old rural order; yet 
ttfe significance of this broad fact, tha'c the sturdy 
yeoman and the hardy commoner disappeared, 
living Jihe wealthy landlord and tfne pauperized 
wage-labourer in their place, cannot be* deni^. In 
mdiitry and Jtrade, the transformation gradually 
became a niuch more coitsiderable affair, and, 
necessarily, in its early stage, "*1^6 gain was least 
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and the loss greatest. It was intervffl of sjjecr 
anarchy. The old economic ?y^anizfttion , was 
destroyed ; a r^ew organization Vas ^ot created. 
A magical power of miiltiplyin|^ commodities fell 
into greedy hands, without any social rcstrayjt. 
The local market was outgro^vn; so crude were 
banking and transpcM, we can hardly speak of them 
being » national market before the railway era ; and 
foreign commerce was chiefly fi dii^urbing factor, 
leaping for\vard^nd failing back* according to the 
fortunes of the great war. 

There wa^* therefore, in early trade crises of 
the cefttury, something bclortging to the ok? 
order, and something \vhich we have only com^ to 
understand in recent years. We may fiken the 
one to an injury, the other to a contagion. More 
depended then thai> now upon hgmc agriculture, 
which directly engaged a third of the population, 
and in most years ^oukl feed thcjremainder also. If 
a crop failed, every humble table in the land*mmedi" 
ately suffered. If the harvest was abundant,* prices 
fell and the farmer gained nothing. The impossible 
ideal of the lanckd classes who dominated in the State 
was to maintain scarcity prices in days of plent)^ 
Thus, to the*natural fluctuation of crop^,*the king 
irregularity of foreign supplies owing ^o the war, andi 
the terrible weight of taxes, was added the ^Aificial 
obstruction of the Com Law. Reasonable enter- ^ 
prise in farming was killed by this gystCm as surely 
as the consumer was ‘injured. Manufacture and 
trade partook n<f less, perhaps more, of the nature 
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of gambling.’ In*Jtbe new machine industries, 
espeSially, Jthe powlr of production was so much 
cnlarg*ed that pricas could fall greatly and yet profits 
increase. Tfie spi:^ of competitive' adventure was 
restrained, however, neither by wise calculation, nor 
*by^socfhl pressure. The art of marketing, as we 
now have it, was undreamt o^. All the available 
i skill was used in Cheapening processes ; tl^e rest 
was left to chance. • AftCr Waterloo, shiploads of 
goods were hurrfed off to the Continent and America ; 
and no one seems to have been so much surprised 
as the owners to find Jtljat they could* not be sold 
accept at ruinous prices. These are crucial ex^ples 
of the direct economic fiiock or injury.^ 

Ai experience Qired thi^ kind of blunder, the 
secc^nd sort of mtschief, which we have likened to 
a contagion, became more pronounced. The old 
static, localized Iffe wa^ rapidly passing away. The 
great mass of the people had come to depend on 
wages, generally on day wages, t hey had no other 
resource, no reserve power with which to resist 

\ t 

' Tlie following export figures illustrate the fluctuations of this 
period : — 
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the pressure of competition, exp]|^*tation, Or fluctua- 
tion. Merchants and Aianufactuife|*s wert simiiarly 
falling subject to forces ‘beyond fheir pwn control 
—variations of demand, price, al|^ credit. And, in 
all this, there was a new sensitiveness, ‘a quickness 
of reaction which carried wave^ of stimulus or dis- 
couragement, alternately, from one trade to another, 
from eud to end,* and frc^ bottom to top, of the 
economic structure. Panic or •elation — slow-going 
at first, under cover o4 the foui^enny newspaper 
stamp, then riding behind Stephenson’s “ Rocket,” 
finally flashij[!g over land find under sea by the 
electfic*cable : and never an |ttcmpt, only here and^ 
there in some heretical^ brain the vaguest idea^of 
an attempt being some#day macte, to oofivert the 
Government of the land into a guiciing intelligence 
amid the scramble for bread and wealth. We shall 
see trade crises succeeding oae another throughout 
the century, developing into an irregular cyclic 
movement, extending in scope and complexity 
with the international extension of commerefe and 
the mutual dependence of businesses, and pro- 
voking at length a general revision of politioel- 
economic theory. At the outset, ‘it is a stfify of 
Homeric simf)licity in which everybody^ seems^to 
be fighting desperately, and nobody seems to • 
understand why. Certainly not the “ four-lyJttle \ 
statesmen of th« Oligarchy, no«v watching the 
arena with some vague alarm. ^ • • 

People were astounde*d that peace d«d not bnhg 
immediate prosperity with it ; they would have 
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been,|3till rilore asto|nded if they could have looked 
forwaid ov^r the, next thirty^ years. It is difficult 
even now t^ imagine the* utter exhaustion and 
derangement prodijeed by twenty years of warfare 
.coipcid^ig wfth radical economic change. Of such 
a diseased condition, .there pn be no sudden cure. 
Fifty millions of povernmcn't' expenditure were 
suddenly cut off ; while* taxation was reduced 
by seventeen n^lliorfi — a relief urgently necessary, 
which must in time bring a healthy reaction. 
But the first result was seen in the disbandment of 
three hundred thousahd soldiers and ‘sailors, who 
Swarmed over the country either competing for 
wag^s with men already ip desperate straits, or 
falling upon thc^floor rates, llie whole Western 
, wortd was pinched. Some day harvests might 
grow more ricjjly for the blood shed on the 
Napoleonic battleficldt, but not yet.' Little more 
than a jjoastal belt of America was under the 
plough. The very fact that England approached 
nearly, in n,oi*mal tipies, to a self-sufficiency of food 
supply made St difficult in emcTgency to obtain 
othbr resources ; and the rise of prices was always 
^uch greater thhn the deficiency of the harvest. 
TMs, wheat ran up from 52s. 6d. in January 1816 
•to ll'Js. in Jivie 1817. At the former date, rural 
laboufers were thrown out of employment ; at the 
«iat^r, the acutest distress app6are3 in the in- 
dudrial town^. » 

The harvest of 1816 was one of the worst ever 
known. It was estimated that *a quarter of the 
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agricultural rent of England, s|!ne nin^ millions 
sterling, had to be remitted, art(J thati thiijeen 
thousand pei'sons^ emigrated. Thete wjy; a general 
withdrawal of credit ; and myiy small banks 
failed. Perhaps the worst suffering was in Ii;g- 
land, where the peasants wei^e eating mustard- 
seed, nettles, and potato-tops. In East Anglia, 
there ware serious riots, with rick- and barn-burning 
— a new omen. In the Fens, the cultivation of the 
low-lying land was largely abandoned. Gangs of 
discharged labourers made a devastating march on 
Ely ; thirty-i^ur of them w«re sentenced to death, 
and five were actually exc^utjd. fn the Midlands, 

there was a recrudescence of the Luddite riots, 

• • 

many lace-frames being# destroyed in the* Lough- 
borough district. The cessation of Governmcgit 
orders for small arms was severely felt in Bir- 
mingham, where, out of a population of 84,000, 
about 27,500 were^ receiving parish relief in 1817. 
Brougham told the House of Commons that the 
average wage-rate of a thousand weavers hatf been 
18s. 8d. a week in 1800, slightly higher in 1802, 
10s. 6d. in 180Q, 6s. 7d. in 18^8, Ss. 2d. in 1816, 
and “ had now reached ths 2 fearful point of 4s.*8jd.,< 
from which, when the usual expenses pajef for itie 
loom were deducted, there remained jio more than 
8s. 8d, to supgoit human life for seven days., lHovf 
could people sustain existence c«i such a sum ? 
He had been told that half a poiyid ^f oatmeal 
daily, mixed with a little salt and water, consti- 
tuted the whole foeckoTl many of them. Charit)^ was 
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Iron furnaces* «were blown out, coal-pits closed, 
and factories shu^ A body of unemployed colliers 
set out forjjondon to present a petition and two 
waggons of coal, which they dragged with them, 
to the Regent. They were shopped by the police, 
and returned peacefully t® their bdre homes, c Many 
families, forbidden relief ‘for lack of a legal “ settle- 
ment,” wandered* about tlje countryside, begging. 
Others were carted thither and hither among the 
fourteen thousand parirhcs of EnglaitiJ at the cost 
#of the rates, in a mac^ endeavour of each dis- 
trict to throw off all but its own paupers, Irish 
immigration was. already , making itself felt. In 
th^ report of the* Commons Committee on mendicity 
and vagrancy (1816), we read,,of a certain court of 
twenty-four houses n^ar Port man Square, London, 
where seven hundred Irish lived in squalor, distress, 
and ’ profligacy, totally neglected by the parish, 
and banned by their neighbours. The tribe of 
Dick Turpin^ plagued the high-roads no tnore ; 
but the city was infested at this tiipe with thieves, 
the police often being inwleague with them; and 
<foY;ered places like Covent Garden wCre the scenes 
of nightly orgies, in which men and women, boys 
^d jjirls, took part. There is hardly a ray of 
reason in the sopial prospect. A nfral M.P., Mr 
tufwen, proposed the abolition of poor rates, and 
the substitu^jion of a contributory insurance system 
administered by parochial copimittees. He was 
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laughed out; and, a generation latef, Hajriet 
Martineau thought it scarcely necessai^ to dwell 
upon the practical absurdity of this, benevolent 
dream.” The absurd dream had been reduced to 
business fact in^our own day. 


VI. Pioneers of HtroRM 

• 

This black year, 1816, was* the^ year of Cole- 
ridge’s Christahel and iiuhla Khan, of the third 
canto of Childe Harold, of Scott’s Antiquary and 
Old Mortality. Keats was^'storking at Endymion, 
De Qifincey at the new Ce^an tnetaphysics. 
could hardly be said, of these that they \^ere 
“cradled into poetry by wrong.” CicAmstance 
puts its stamp even upon genius. In the light 
of the events of the time, the “ Rojjiantic Revival ” 
appears maiifly as an evasion of painful realities, 
an escape from the choice between subservience 
and rebellion, by a flight into the realms of 
the supernatural, the supererotic, the^ barbarian, 
the medieval. In the sensuous riot of The Erl- 


King, my Lord Castlereagh is^ forgotten for a few 
moments. The best thdt can be "said is that* En^ 
land, being l&s emasculated than the Cqplinent^by 


long warfare, does not sink to the §aniie depth of 
morbidity. But everywhere the Romantifj tnov4» 
ment is contanfinated with sex license, opium^ 
insanity, and suicide. “ My flame instill Marianna, ” 
Byron writes from Venice to Thomas*Moore (Dec. 
t4, 1B16) ; and ha *continue8 : “ And now what 
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«rt 4hou doing ? %Te you not near the Luddites ? 
By the Lf>rd ! if* there’s a row, but I’ll be among 
ye! How ^o on the weavers— fhe breakers of 

frames — the Lutl/;rans of politics — the reformers ? 

• 

“ Is the Liberty lads o’er the sea 
Bought their freMom, asid cheaply, with blood, 

8o we, boys, we ^ * 

Will die fighting, or live free, 

And down^with *all kings but King Ludd.” 

So through two more stanzas — “ an amiable chanson 
for you, all impromp^vt. I have written it princi- 
pally to shock your neighbour — , who is alf clergy 
and loyalty, mirth and inn«‘cence, milk and water.” 
Shelley, mdoctriyihtcd by Ms father-in-law, Godwin, 
shbcked his neighbours to better purpose, risking 
his Muse in oiV:bursts which ^ebho alternately the 
utopian individualism of Political Justice and the 
thundei^ of Paine’s Rights of %Man and Age oj 
Reason. 

In commoner soil political ideas were germinating 
that were to^grow strong, and presently to govern 
BAtish life. The propertied and ^inling class, by 
firhatevey party* names ft called itself, was now 
saAiratedtwith the self-defensive instincts to which 
Burk^ had given a formal and effective, if not 
cxacfly a philosophic, expression, yet the voice 
of •humane sympathy was nevdV quite silenced.^ 

• * V 

‘ The protest of Itords Lauderdale and Rosalyn against the Aotirf 
1812 making ifiaohlne-breaking a ca]|ntal offence deserves to he 
quoted : '' We think It onr duty stronglf end In djstlnot tenna to 
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Some of the ablest of the Whj^s were 6evel<ying 
towards what was to* be called* J^ibertMism ; and 
an independent school *of Indi\^dualist Radicals 
was beginning to gather. In 18|5, Malthiis stated 
clearly the doctrine of rent — the surpluif of tlje pyce 
of the produce of land over. cost of production, 
this cost on the wcfrst land regulating the price of 
the whole supply. In ?817, in his Principles of 
Political Economy and Taxation, Ricardo pro- 
claimed the tendency oi wages to* fall to subsistence 
level, and laid the basis of the orthodox economics 
of the neaj* future. We •shall return to these 
thinkers. While they wro^S thdre was appear^ 
ing in another quarter^ the first glimmer of a j;eal 
democratic movement.# It waf^ confus(?d in its 
ideas ; ignorant men played havoc with its en- 
thusiasm ; but it* had two sources of strength. 
Poverty was, •for these pioneers of reform, a fact of 
daily experience, pot an abstra<;tion for theoretical 
analysis. There is, too, something very British 
in their faith, after a lifetime ^of disaj^oinlment, 
that, with an effort, the State coukPbe made the 
servant of the ^eojjle, ^ On w^s and means, they 
were vague and instabfe. We sfee here,^ i/T faejj 
in germ, the* mixed elements still reprpsente(> in 
British working-class life by the tra^e unions and« 
co-operative societies, the Independent Jiteboiil* 

reprobate the nnpreo^onted foUy of atteiwpting to enlighten^ tbe^^ 
minds of men in regard to what is beneRcial togthimselves by in- 
oreaaed severity of punishment ; whilst ever^ sound principle of 
orimlnal legislation makes ys regard such an addition to the long 
Utt of oapiul offences Witk astonishment and disgust.” 
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Pa^fy, tie Fabi^ expert, wire-pulling for tibe 
commonweal, the “Single* Tax” enthusiast, *and^ 
even the Syndicalist advo<;^te of “direct 
action.” Not th#t there was yet any definite pre- 
vkioi^ of Socialism, or anything like a philosophy 
of justice by violence. The violence was instinctive, 
driven by despair^ though it«j5roved so contagious 
in the case of the LuddiJlb outrages as to suggest to 
alarmed mind| a dikbolical organization. With the 
definite commencement o4 a popular demand for 
Parliamentary reform, violence subsided. Paine, 
soldier and martyr 6f liberty, had &ied in 1809; 
'but his “ soul was marching on.” It was ifbw that 
Cobbett gained his great*, vogue. In November 
1816, he boldly reduced <:he price of his ^ Weekly 
PblUical Register from Is. Ojd. for a single octavo 
sheet to 2d., oj? 12s. 6d. per hundred copies. The 
Register* found its way wherever mCn could read ; 
it was^read aloud in village 4:avems and town 
meetings, and continued to be a force till Cobbett’s 
death* in .1883. 

From this time, the Radical press (aided, from 
1814, by steam printing) bepame the clyef formative 
*jnfluencp upon popular opinion. Small groups of 
reformers sprang up all over the country, meeting 
sometimes in Methodist chapels, and requiring a 
Aubsiription of a penny per week from their 
> wmbers. The leaders were humble men who had 
received a little education in Sunday School, and 
some practice in running' local friendly societies. 
Knowing nothing of this world, so touciungjiy 
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revealed to us in the recollectioi|s of the lancajhire 
weaver, Samuel Bamford, the Go^ernmeift thought, 
or pretended to, think, that there* was.going to be 
an ’89 in London. Cobbett denounced as a 
sedition-monger, even while he was •penn^g iis 
open letter against the Luddites. A House of 
Commons elected b^ come fiftcei^ thousand persons, 
its majority, indeed, ap{iointed by two hundred 
wealthy patrons, the chief of them jnembers of the 
other House, was not likely to give a sympathetic 
ear to the demands of the Hampden Clubs, the Union 
Clubs, the ^pencean Philanthropists, and other 
bodies \)f agitators for annuij Parliaments and uni^ 
versal suffrage. Ilathei; was it concerned to extend 
the game laws, alreadyivery severe, by fnaking a 
poacher, or even a suspect, liable to transportation 
for seven years. Cfwming thanke^ God that the 
House of Contmons did not rfflcct the popular will. 
This supercilioiisi^pss of the Oligarchy was not its 
worst fault, or the next twenty years mi^^t have 
passed less unhappily. There ^ was no^ org*anized 
revolutionary movement; but theref was almost 
universal discomten^. Francis^lace, the Informa- 
tion Bureau incarnate ctf Hume *and his^ ifadic^f 
friends, declared that the Government, employed 
agents provocateurs. They admittejily employed < 
spies ; on the strength of informers’ reportf thej 
undoubtedly misftpresented innocent agitation, %pd , 
punished it, as dire conspiracy. , • * • 

The Spenceans, who anticipated ^e agrarian 
doctrine of Henty* fceorge, “ the poor harmless 
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S^gceanf, as ftace called them, “with their 
library cohsistin^'of an old feble and three or four 
small publiqations, a high 'priest under the name of 
librarian, and soulfe forty or fifty followers,” » were 
^ lip to obloquy as authors of the Spa Fields riot. 
This was, in fact, a. mob-march from Bermondsey 
to Cheapside, wfipre the desrlonstrators and the 
crazy youngster who le,a them were met/, faced 
and easily dispjrsedt by the Lord Mayor, two friends.’ 
and five constables. The description of the affair 
by a secret Parliamentary Committee as “ a most 
^formidable organization of desperate men ” did not 
prevent the City*Coun®il,« week later, from pfctltion- 
mg the pirone in favour pf reform, and declaring 
Its gneyantes to be “ the natural effect of the rash 
ami ruinous wars, unjustly commmeed and per- 
tmaccously pessisted in.” The strength of the 
reformers lay in the sll-repute of the Government 
capacity or organization of their own’ 
W ith Bamford’s aid, we can see them, the Hampden 
Uub of London, fit one of their meetings in the 
Crown and Anchor Tavern. There is Sir Francis 
^Btfrdett, m the chair, a , little higher than the 
je^, pr9udly eo'ndescendfng ; Major Cartwright, a 
vrteran (bald-headed and gentle, he still sits in 
effigy, m Cartwright Gardens, near St Pancras) ; 
CobWtt, jolly, obstinate, pugnacious, shrewd, the 
sqpreme t^^e of “John BuU"> ai Reformer*/. 


. p. 121. 

• Mu. Mittori .poke of Cobbett .t thi. time a. “ a tafl, .tout m». 
Wt ami auuburut, with a bright .mile, .auj aa dt compound 
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“Orator Hunt,” a blustering demajogue^ and< 
Iiord Cochrane, unaffectedly cSijdial. •There is Dr' 
Watson, perhjips a real Jacobin; #nd there aiy 
almost certainly some Goverilment agents in tha 
group. The air is pungent with tdbaccc^ smpke^ 
and each man has a pot of porter before him. There 
are motions and hwiendments^ and points of order, 
very* naive and harmleSs. * 

But when a missile was throwji at the Regent, 
on his return from opening Parliament, and this 
was followed by a foolish attempt to march a body 
of petitioners — the “ Blahkcteers,” so called from 
the blankets and knapsac^LS which they can*ie(P~ 
from Manchester to I^ndon, all reasonable counsels 
were^ swept aside. 'Phe Habeas Coipils Act was 
hastily suspended ; and three Coercion Acts* were 
pressed through, •for the prevention of “ seditious ” 
meetings, the punishment tof attempts to tamper 
with the army,, and the spegal protection of the 
Regent. On April 1, 1817, at the Leicester Assizes, 
eight men were convicted of Luddite gutrages, and 
six were executed a fortnight latdt. In June, a 
band of men, armed with^ pikes and some old 
guns, marched from PAitridge tb near Noffingl^m 
under the leadership of a framework-kuitter dhmed 
Brandreth, whose family had received poijr relief. 
They were stopped and chased by a party of foldi As 5 
* • 

• • 

soldier and the fanner.” Baraford adds tfcaf “ he wm dressed 
in a blue coat, yellow swonsdown waistcoat, drab kersey smaQ- 
dotbes, and top-boots. ^ perfect representative of what ha 

always wished to be,*a« English gentleman fanner.” 
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ultimately, •three them were executed, eleven 
were 1;rans|Jorted,fbr life, and four for fourteen 

i ears, while fy^e w^re imprisoned for various terms. 

(Ords Landsdowne,^Erskine, and Holland told the 
pov^mipent plainly that there was no evidence 
of a wide revolutionary spirit, and that the real 
troubles were due to genuine discontent. Romilly 
Meclared his belief that thtf whole of this “ Derby 
shire insurrection ” was tke work of Government 
emissaries. Bamfohl was aijrcsted on suspicion of 
high treason, brought to London, examined five 
times before the Privy Council, and then* discharged. 
Jt State prosecutton o(, t»’cnty-four reformw's' at 
Yorl^ broke down ccmpletcjy'. But the Govern- 
ment scorch one point : on March 28, 1818, William 
Cobbett fled to America. During his two years* 
absence, the agiti^tion collapscd<; ^ 

An access of speculative excitement was now 
taken for a general Revival of tra(Je. Prices, both 
agricultural and industrial, recovered sufficiently 
during i818^to stimulate enterprise. An interest- 
ing sign of this is to be found in a well-organized 
strike of Lancashire cotton-spinner^, maintained, 
•by^subi ^‘riptions and levies v)n other trades, for ten 
week^, but unsuccessful in the end. The I'elief was 
^[uickly reflected in Parliamentary and public 
ijcussk)n. Habeas Coipus was restdred. Several 
small measures we^p passed to prevent t*he payment 
of wages by ' truck.” The evil operation of poor- 
law relief in lieu of wages, which we shall consider 
more fully in our next chaptbi; «was mooted in 
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reports of a Committee pi'es^ed ovef by Sturges 
Bourne ; and, in the follo^^Ug yAr, a small 
reform was effected. 'Another* Conjmittee, under 
Brougham, exposed the scand^ous lack of populaa 
schools, and the abuse of educatibnal ^haytie^. 
According to Brougham, there were in England 
166,000 children la endowed ^ehools, and 478,000 
in sotiools dependent eiflirely on the casual support? 
of the parents — a total of* 644^000 scholars, or 
one-fourteenth of thcipopiilation, as compared with 
one-twentieth in Wales, and one-ninth in Scotland 
(where cve/y parish had at least one school). There 
we*re* also 5100 Sunday gehool^, having 452,060 
scholars. Out of 1^,000 parishes in England, 
8500 had no school of •any kind? £35,0(10 had been 
spent in 1816 in purchasing the tlgin Marbles. A 
million pounds -was voted in J818 for building 
churches. The idea of spending State money on 
instruction for t]ie common people was dismissed as 
foolish and dangerous. In vain a few enlightened 
men demanded the restitution of mc^neyl left by 
“ pious founders ” for the educatidn of the poor, 
and diverted,, or merely stoljn. • 

Taxation remained* inordinately hea'JJr. Tbc 
unredeemed debt stood at £791 millipns in ^819, 
and the charges, including Sinking Fund, ^ at £46 
millions. No Budget could be squared without a 
fresh loan. The resumption of cash payiqentf, 
inevitable as it was, and long ovefdhdl was for long 
after 1819 a serious Histurbing factor, since debts 
contracted in depi^iated money had to be paid 
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at full value.* To ca^;dl, the trade revival suddenly 
ceased. Dr(Jught the shii^s was followed by 
^agnation an4 a fall of wages in the towns. Parlia- 
ment was at once /inundated with petitions for 
iper^sec} com‘tluties and poor-law reform. Robert 
Owen’s scheme for ^ system of farm colonies, 
and his successful experiment i;i<- model industrial 
conditions at New Lanarkv were much discussed. 
The agitation for pariinm'^ntary reform sprang up 
with new force, led' at VVestipinster by Lord John 
Russell, and in the North by bodies of men who 
now commonly assumedr the name Radicals. 
Pbr the first time,*' also, ^wt; find women partiaipat- 
ing ^ith men in working-class meetings. Large 
demonstrafions were held coring the summer in 
Yorkshire, at Glasgow, Stockport, and Birmingham. 
One of them, the occasion of the “ Peterloo 
Massacre,” was to become famous . in history, 
Bamford, one of the lesser leaders, prints a convinc- 
ing accoiint of what occurred. Full notice had 
been giVen that a county meeting was to be held 
on St Peter’s Field, Manchester, to demand aboli- 
tion cof the Corn Law and a represeptative House 
^fCouSmons. No objectioa was raised. 

In* the hpt, sunny m( ’ ning of August 16, 1819, 
continents of quiet men, decently attired in their 
“Sunday best,” carrying flags and lAurel branches 
a token of amity and peace,” «veir marshalled, 
with* a few bands of music, tramped up to town, 
and took up&their position in a dense mass, be- 
twm fifty and eighty thousand strong, near the 
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“hustings,’* There was no ilterference, so far. 
But a large military fdrce, including hone artillery, 
had been gathered ; and, directly* the meeting was 
opened, a force of mounted yeomanry (consisting 
chiefly, it was said, of local manufacturers) and 32C 
Hussars were launched upon it, the apparent aim 
being to arrest the syeaRers. Under this onslaught, 
and ii^the consec^uent disorder, six or eight of the de- 
monstrators were killed, &nd l^tween four and five 
hundred were injured.^ The tlwn^ itself was not 
so bad as the crass stupidity of its authors, and the 
commendatjf)n they received in the highest circles 
Thefnews sent a wave of indignation rolling througli 
the country. Carlyle, looking back to this and like 
events, spoke of “th^ treasury of r^ge burning 
hiddefl or visible, in all hearts eVer since, mor|j oi 
less perverting the efforts and aim of all hearts evei 
since.” • * 

“ The worst of it all is,” Sydney Smith thought, 
“ that a considerable portion o*f what the»e rascak 
say is so very true.” Earl Fitzwilliam and the 
Duke of Hamilton were mor^ sympathetic. Ear 
Grey, Lord E^skine, and others protested that; the 
Peterloo meeting * was* perf^ctlji legal. But the 
Government? was deaf to all sense, and sutceedtd^ir 
exciting Parliamentary alarm so far that six sepa- 
i»te “ gagging” Acts were rapidly passed, e<|ectiiy 
as Sir darned Mackintosh said, ap almost complete 
suspension of the Constitution. *liie Seditloui 
Meetings Bill limited the right o^ attending meet< 
ings to local resi^ebts, and required a prior notioc 
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signed byiSeven Iteusehoiders. The Blasphemous 
and Seditious Libels Bill enacted severe punishment, 
including transportation, for second offences. The 
MisdemeanoSrs Bil^ expedited the procedure in such 
cases. Another Act prohibited military training, 
ex(?ept •under authority of a magistrate ; and the 
Seizure of Arms Act gave potvers of search and arrest. 
Finally, the Newsplhpcr Act requited the payment 
of stamp duties on 4II thfe cheap, small pamphlets 
which were the® chief means of ventilating public 
opinion at the time. 

On his accession, e^rly in 1820 ,' George IV 
justified this Metteniiehian programme by reference 
to a flagrant and sanguinary conspiracy lately 
detected. ”< ^The nearest approach to such a thing 
of ^hich evidence remains lay in two events far 
removed from each other, wjthout any general 
support, and crude to the point of absurdity in 
design and execution. The first was the Cato Street 
Conspiracy, a wild* project to kill the Ministry 
when they were at dinner together. An informer 
revealed thh plot ; its existence was known and 
talked of in Ministerial circles six weeks beforehand. 
London, however, Was ddly ' “ panic-stricken 
bf fche discovery,” ^ Thistlewood, "^the leader, 

' * “ Th(j8© who or» old enough to have a distinct recollection of 
th^ tintiwi arc astonished to tlunk how great was the panic which 
OOivdd eiist without any^ evidence at all ; how prohigious were the 
Eadival forcca w^hicU were always heard of, hut never seen ; how 
country gentlemen, w,**!! armed, scoured the fields and lanes, and 
wet on heaths, to (^ght the enemy, who never came ; and how, even 
In the nidat of towns, young ladies carried ^ea^Ty planks and ironing 
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and four others were executed!; and ^e pcjsons 
were transported for* life. Ed’sfrjirds, tlie spy, or 
a^efit pr&vocateurt disappeared, to enjpy his pay. 
In the following April, placards were posted in 
Glasgow announcing a strike ; and ibrty pr fifty 
men marched to Kilsyth with the crazy notion of 
seizing the Carroif Jron Worlds. The yeomanry 
dispersed them m the battle of Bonny mnir ” ; 
and three of the leaders were t‘xcc^ited. The fact 
seems to be that the jjight of the wHjrking people 
was too desperate to leave them any energy for 
revolutionai^ plotting. Sotnc respectable witnesses 
say Ihnt the winter had J3epn maVked throughouf 
the manufacturing districts by an awful silepee. 
The opening of the Iiidian markets hafl greatly 
stimulated the cotton trade ; anS it had grown 
with especial rapidity in Glasgow* The spinners, 
who were said to number a third of an artisan 
population of 200^000, could ju^t make ends meet. 
Weavers’ wages were no more than 58. dd! a week 
in 1819. Many families, thrifty and uprjght*(there 
was no poor relief for the able-bodied *in Scotland), 
were starving. .Wa^esjn Manchester and Salferd 
ranged from 6s. to 10s. af week, fot a fifteen *Rours^ 
day. The Yorkshire woollen manufacture had 
shrunk by one-fifth in two years. A*petition from 
Coventry in l^&O represented that it had bfcom! 
customary to* ustf roast wheat instead of tea apd , 

bo«fdi to barrioade windows ip preparation fSr negee from thoo- 
Mmdi of rebels whose footfall was listened for in Adn through tho 
darknaM** (Harriet MaMii)pau, Huiory of ike Peace, L 319 ). 
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coffw, and prayedffor protection from the excise 
officers, kt th^ fcnd of the year, there was some 
improvemcijt, esp'ecially in'the cotton trade. But the 
agricultural outlook was as black as ever. Wheat 
w»s vprj'ingf'bctween 60s. and rOs. ; and, though the 
Com Law had conspicuously failed to prevent a fre- 
quent and acute fluctuation of, prices, the m )st vocal 
demand of the farmer was still fof more protection. 

Amid much pumlement over these disturbing 
phenomena, one fconvictiop was rising clearly and 
strongly in the mind of the more enlightened states- 
men : that commeree- and producljon must be 
liberated from' the thousand and one .restric- 
tive laws by which folly and selfish interest had 
encumbdrod them. The .nature of international 
e^hange was ''more accurately understood thm 
hitherto; and, Lord Lansdowne, in 1820, could 
appreciate as well as another Lord ^Lansdowne in 
1018 the mechanism of foreign trade.* The 

> Literfy of trado. ho said, ohould bo the rale, and reatrietion the 
«oepth>n. There ought to bo no prohibitory duties as snob. Th» 
Nartgation laws should be reUxod; an entire freedom of transit 
^ J * woulu encourage the warehouse system , and make our porta 
a ^.epot for foreip nations. He showed the absurdity of the pre- 
aforenoa to Canadian .timber, esproially siitirizing the argument that 
rthP longer voyage gave us the benefit in freights. If a person 
wfe to mal e an offer to carry all the mails of 'this country usimr 
tMoe tho number of horses that were at pteaaat used, wonld^ 
<t)e oofisidered as a recommendation of the ly^w i^oposalt” Nor 
' oottld it be said that Russians would not take our manufactures in 
^ura f« timber. They took tUsm lAdireotly, throw* 

(Mtmmj. stover we received must be paid for in the produoe 
Of our land md Ihbour, directly .-or circuitously. If bettor and 
<idieapor naterials were imported, both manufacture and ■hipniiiff 
ironld bo stisiulatod ” {Hcuuari for I 82 fi, h 665). 
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Commons' Committee then appoii|ted repotted that 
“ all • restriction on traSe, of v,'hh\^oevet nature, 
was an evil, only to be 'justified *by ^me great 
political expediency ; and, whcrei^uch expediency 
was not clear and manifest, the restriction s^joul^ 
be removed.’' A simplification of the hundreds 
of protective statutt^ and a relaxation of the 
Navigation Laws Vere specifically recommended. 
Generally, it may be said tliat, ft'om^this time on, 
Protection rested on ve^ed interest and fear of 
economic disturbance, not on any accepted theory. 
In the case ot*manufactures* which enjoyed an ad 
vahreih tariff privilege of ^ng-lhird or more, the 
defence was becoming very weak ; but, as yet, fejv 
leading men dared to eoniemplate the abolftion, or 
even an immediate lowering, of the corn duties. 
With the tabling of ‘the London, .Glasgow, and 
Manchester petitions, in May *1820, however, the 
principle of Free Tr^de was placed^cffcctively before 
the country. The petition of the London mer^ants, 
drawn up by Thomas Tooke, author of the Veil- 
known History of Trices, is a pofitical Classic, and 
perhaps the best; of all ^very s^ort statements of 
the case for Free Trade.* Incidentally, we ^aay 
note the follo>^ing clauses as an answer Jo thole 
who have held that the case was ev^r made by 
its advocates to*depend upon the action of other 
coimtries : “ 'fhat^ nothing would* more tend to 
counteract the commercial hostility • foreign 
States than the adoptioh of a more enlightened 
and more conciliatoi^* policy on the part of this 
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Gentry. That (klthough^ as a matter of mere 
diplomacy, itt^y sometimes answer to hold out 
the removal of particular prphibitions or high 
duties as depen^ng upon corresponding concessions 
«by other States in our favour, it does not follow 
that we should maintain our restrictions in cases 
where the desired concessiofu^ on their part cannot 
be obtained. Our restrictions would not be the less 
prejudicial tp oui^ own capital and industry because 
other governments persisted in preserving impo- 
litic regulations. That, upon the whole, the most 
liberal would prove to be the most 'politic course on 
such occasions.” 



CHAPTER III 

THE LOWES-J DEPTH, 1B21~1834 

I. HuRAL England the ’Twenties 

The rural life of England between#!}*? close of tlie 
great war and tlie Poor*L<aw reform of 1834 was 
markedly diffei^nt from that of cither the preceding 
or the, succeefling ages. The comipon lands had 
gone ; except in the neighbourhood of the new 
industrial centres, the cofnmoners ^cre no>^ wag^- 
labourer^ on the land, dependent upon the small 
share that fell to them of artificially high prices, 
or upon parish doles. The y coma it-f armors were 
disappearing under the triple pressure of rent, rates 
and taxes, and vident fluctuations in the# value 
of their crops. To the superficial observer,, the 
immanence of an agrarian crisis -was ryt»evident. 
The country was cultivated as it had never been 
before. The great estates of the Aristocracy anith*c 
lesser demesne^ of the business gentry stieteb^ 
far and wide, with new barns, trim hedges, clean 
ditches, fat hercU at pasture, root-cn^s that -the 
irrepressible Cobbey:, riding by, hailed as parables 
of political Radicalism,^ and waving ^grain as 

* “ Otir sjratem of husbandry is iiappily illuatrafive of our system 
of poUtioa. Our lines of movement are fair and *8traitforward. 
We destroy all weeds, whieh^like tax<eaters, do nothing but devouf 

m 
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to whiclf the onfjf doubt was whether there would 
be a ruiifous aljiftidance. 

This the golden age of fox-hunting and game- 
preserving, of thfe hunting parson and the farming 
pars9n. On the main turnpike roads, the stage- 
coach and the gentleman’s travelling carriage kept 
up a mild sinam^r of excitorfient ; but, in general, 
the village was still setf-contaihed and self-suffic- 
ing. Over it|j three estates — parson, farmers, and 
labourers — the ‘squire ^^ielded an almost xm- 
questioned sway. Usually, we may believe, it was 
a good-natured, thotigh rarely dij enlightened, 
despotism. The sqyire was a man of the {)ast, a 
r^lic of the national settlopient of a century earlier, 
untroubled abo'at religion now that Popery and 
Puritanism were equally impossible, confirmed in 
his Tory instincts by youthful memories of the 
Paris TciTorists and Napoleon. The Oligarchy 
needed him, and he felt some glory reflected into his 
corner of the shires from the London salons and 
clubs, flreat as the difference might be in wealth 
and power; he rightly felt himself to be nearer in 
essentials to the Duke, and even to “the King, 
Go(f bless him!” than to the illiterate and de- 
ifioralizcd creatures who cowered in the shadow 

the eosienance that ought to feed the Taluah’e plante. Our nations 
of swedes and cabbages present a happy uniformity of enjoyments 
and of bulk, and not, os in the broad-cUt system of Corruption, 
Ibere and th» ro one of enormous size, surrounded by thousands of 
poor, little starVoling things. The Norfolk boys are, therefore, 
light in oahing their swedes Sadical ttotdes*^ (JHwai JRtdu, i 

m 
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of Hall and Park. His utmost Idventui^ would bt 
a amall imitation of lordly expgriments in *high 
farming j but tjiere were liberal* sqiiijes here and 
there who would try to catch ^something of the 
easy, common-sensible temper that distinguished 
the protagonists at Westminster, from Walpole to 
Palmerston. Bluff,* iialc, and Jieaity, the squire 
thought better ol rats tlhin poachers ; he hated, 
because he simply could not coih[)rcjicnd, any show 
of manly independence^ in the "’common people.’* 
But he lived and died among his folk ; he was not 
tainted with,flie love of wealth as such ; he thought 
the greatness of England, sljll depended upon the' 
patriarchate of his o\v;n diminishing class, pro- 
bably he viewed as susjiiciously jftj roarkig Cobbett 
himself the mansions and lodges and suburban 
houses of the “ Squims of ’(hange ^Vlley.” 

The country parson, thanksAo the torn Laws, ’was 
considerably risei^ from the lo\^ly estate of Gold- 
smith’s Dr Primrose. A gentleman, a magistrate, 
and the squire’s boon companion, his position was 
virtually recognized even by the Noficonfoi mists, 
until the repeat of the ^ Test ayd Corporation Alts 
in 1828, and the rem^fval of Romm Caflmlif 
disabilities irf the following year, mad% *a semb- 
lance of equality among t hristian pr^^achers, ^ The 
semblance has* never become a reality of! thi 
English countryside ; and, in those days, tithe w^s 
a burden for which there was rargl^ Sny sort* of 
compensation. ^\Tiea Enclosure had ite full effect, 
and rural depopulation began, the parson often 
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became all absenfte tithe-collector.^ In August- 
Septembef 182^* Cobbett,* Oil one of his rides 
through Wiltshire, looked down, from a hill by 
Heytesbury into SIbmerset. “ In looking down this 
v^e,”Jie wil)te, “ one cannot help being struck with 
the innumerable proofs of a decline in point of 
population. Thei;^ are twentj^-four parishes, each 
of which takes a little sfrip across the valky, and 
runs up through the arable land into the down. 
There are twenty-four paijish churches, and there 
ought to be as many parsonage -houses ; but seven 
of these arc stated to bl‘ unfit for a person to reside 
‘in. Two are gdhe ; yiere are no parsonage-houses 
in cthose two parishes ; th^re are the sites ; there 
are the globes ; the tithes*reni lin, and the parson 
saeks the amount of them. The failing down and 
beggary of these parsonage-hcAises prove beyond 
all question the decs»^yed state of the population. 
. . , Twenty one of the twenty-four parishes 
have only 4170 souls, men, women, and childi'en. 
What, I ask for about the thousandth time, what 
were these twenty churches built for? Some of 
them stand within a quarter of a mUe of each other, 
yhey are pretty near as dose to each other as the 
chdrehes hi London and Westminster' are. ... As 
’ to thj^ produqp of this valley, it must be at least ten 
iimesi'as great as its consumption, even if we include 
tlje three towns- that belong to'^it. I am sure I 

•^There Prebendary of Winchester who held two 

notoriet in Koijt and an advoweott in Devonshire. One set of his 
{Darishioners bocamo anxious as to his whereabouts, and advertised; 
it was Uien found that he had for some titnd'been living in Rome. 



ir feed Ihe whole bf the 

;#tlbe twesity«one parishes. But ti^e ml$nial system 
emses it all to be carried away. %Not a bit of good 
fieef, or mutton, or veal, and scarcely a^it ofjbaooa 
is ielt for those who raip all *this food and wocd. 
The .labourers Here •look as i4 they were half^ 
Starved.” 1 

The farmer is the least sy&gatjietic figure of 
them all. Twenty years of agricultural speculation 
had sapped tjie rough manliness of the type, pro- 
ducii|g a divorce of classes which proved in the end 
to be as injurious to tho niiddlemen as to those 
beneath. War prices and protective duties bad 
yielded* a margin of patasitic proQt, the most of 
which went to the landlord ; but enough was left 
to the farmer to encourage expectations, ambiticms* 
nff il habits that were foredoomed to a bitter pumsh*^ 
tnent. For, as histmost powerful critic saidj ” The 
gay farm-houses with pianos within were not 
improoemeniB. The pulling-dowji of 200^)00\mall 
tarm-housesi and making the inhabitants supers, 
was not an improveznenit- Th^ gutting of the cOt- 
tag<^ of their, clocks, and brass kettles, ai^d 
blg*taokie was.no improvement** Above all, the 
f^^on in thf number of labourers* their vj^gcs* 
Ihd Ihe lengt^ of their hiring (now never mord thaff 
months--^e8t a ” settlement” should 
WM not the way in wihlfetf the niW: 
ccn^d be acdYed ; and th? syrtem of po^f 
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&iloy&ncc8, which {ud been choimi jlii^h 

slcaiu ol cvadiB^ the ebligstion to pay a 
*•8*1 was now, in the dark days ot the long [Ytw, 
an insupportable burden. 

dlaoket-day in the county town did not suggest 
any such gloomy reflections as these. Throng tk 
length of the mai® street, a J0^1y_ bustle broke the 
sbc-days’ sleep. In the, 'low, crowded shops, the 
ladies of squire,and Jiarson were laying in the week’s 
suppUes of grocery, chandlery, drapery, and quack 
medicine. The cobbled streets rattled with the 
wheels of private carriiges bearing glmious crests; 
and postboys tootled the arrival of the “ Express '* 
coach from the nearest city. Now shone the 
merry couhten^'ccs of mine host of the fieorge. 
Bell, or the Swan. ,and of his buxom spouse, 
famed artist of sirloin and pasties. Sons and 
daughters, stableboys and maids — every » 

busy iti the kitclsen, or around the overflowing 
board, In the evening, there may be a County 
Ball br a,. Hunt dmner; and then the ladies will 
chare, the fun. Thus the gentry kept up their 
»p^, They called it “ keeping ap the County.” 

■t Once, their complacency was broken, as by a 
i!»:rfcanic eruption. The Jacfuerie of the 
^ 1 W is much more significant tha^ the town rirfta, 
f<dlo*ing the rejection of the Reform jpill, by 
^ faas been somewhat overshadowed. It kmiul 
pmkps provdted by an inqwrtatii^ 
labou]^, more oertaiii][y by simatseikkiii 
|l hand labour by tbredimrtthhia^ to® ^ 



tPoable yas the deliv^ jt thifaten* 
|ft|{ letters signed “ SYring ** ; \thaa staclpi were 
Immed* and •threshing-machines broken. 1%iei 
fever of incendiarism spread r4>idly.^ Within two 
or three weeks^ mobs of labourers were acouting^ 
the county, levying fc^, and demanding of the 
farmers a wage pf 28 . 6 d.^a dayj» In November, the 
movefbent extended into Sussex. Except as a 
precedent, “the conduct of thp peasantry,’* said^ 
the Times, “has bedh admirable. Each parish 
has, generally speaking, risen per se ; in many places, 
theijr jgroceddings have been managed with astonish^ 
ing coolness and regularity.* . . . Where disorder ’ 
has occurred, it has arisen from dislikg of ffi>me 
obnoxious clergyman, •or tithe-man, dr assistant- 
overseer. The farmers universally agreed to their 
demands.” ^ They were, indeed,* to some extent 
sympathetic,* as were othel classes. There was 
considerable difficulty in recitiiting special con** 
stables and yeomanry; the troops were fully occu* 
pied in the large towns, and •could /lot easily be 
moved from place to place, even when they could 
be spared. Titus, the«landloi;d<s, ijM>lated ai^hhip- 
1^, bowed before the slorm. Deputations* s^mc- 
times headed by a Nonconformist minii^, waited 

• • • 

Tht YiSagt Labtmnr, Mr and Km Hammond tnigiwt thfl 

tiSo nmOMt o( tttb liagig in Kont and Suaiex was ** duo partly, no 
dOttla, to tibe fact that smuggling was stilf a oonunon praetiw ,iii« 
ilUMa opnntiMt, and that the agiionltiiral labofrfri thus found lhair 
ttS^nral leaden." It is possilfle, ako, that an inisotion may hav* 
trom Ii^ndf where the peasantry were famiHar yHh 
VfMiy SKp^yeoi of agiaidn rsTolt, 



liieii^ ana racy promiiea to g^TW 
«atcd, .Village nw^tkgs were held, at which acaihs > 
•of Wages were fixed by agreement. . By the md oj 
Nomnber. l^kshfte, Hampshire, and Wiltshire 
•were afaot. Large mobs of labourers, often aoecHQ- ; 
panied 1^ small farmers^ went about levying 
oontributions frons householders, demanding* a 
TOgc of two shiUings a dayt and, if refused, destroy- 
^ the threshing-Aachines. Two workhouses, 
raOK of Selbome and Healey, whose draconiim 
l^me was notorious, were burned down. 

, When the South . ‘Midland counties, from 
Wouoester to Northampton and Buckin^liam, 
became affected, ^and the mysterious “ Swing ” 
|mnedJiandS with* the equally unknown “ Captain 
LuJd,” the Government took fright. Troops were 
moved mto thet disturbed districts; magistrates 
were assured of suppifrt in any coereive step they 
TOuld ^ke. Lord* Melbourne issued a circular 
'f(«bid«¥ng the fixing of wages ; every kind of meet- 
ing was proWbited. The movement collapsed as 
repMy aS it had arisen. Eight hundred men were 
'tei<«,;i^and many wqre capitally convicted. Oidy 
JW^weip actually execuffed ; hundreds of 

transported or imprisoned. London recovered 
panic in time to enjoy ,the QuiStom 
#»»vaie8; but a plain word of th«^ Timre nnist 
remam^ in some mmds:' “Let the 
wil^t that ^Providetioe will not suifalr 

lellow-cpeatmw ynth ijlpuiittye^ 
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H. Deo^abatioi^ of thi£ Laboured 

• t 

“Oppress ? ” Mere poverty, Iven ^le extieimest, 
does not justify this hard word. But the Tfmesi^ 
and the Beformers weiip right : rural England lay 
under an oppr^idn, deliberate and systematic, 
debadng to body and mind, and had so lain for 
thirty-five years when the Southern labourers made 
their last wild fight •for justice. No system of 
oppression i$ quite as simple as it seems ; and this 
ha4 8«veraf contributory elements — the Com Law^ 
whi^ forbade cheap f oo^toithe poor ; the Combina- 
tion Laws, which forbade them to unije foi* tfie 
protection of their onfy propertj^; tfie Enclosure 
Laws, which had made them serfs on their fathers’ 

t 

lands, and other works of the borough-mongem’ 
Parliament which, with eyis blind and ears deaf 
to their misery,* enacted such* iniquities ^ these. 
But beyond all in importance was the system, the 
foundation of which we have traced, to -the Pelican 
Inn, Speenhamland, of substituting paUidi doles 
for a living wdlge. » 

The systepa had becoJoe greatly elaborated^hen 
it was finally ejq>osed and denounced by*the famous^ 
Poor Law Ccgnmission of 1884; and we shall 
4cir{be it as it th^ stood, with the aid of the Rep<^ 
bt the Commission, one of the ntost^x;pmarkab|e'ol 
State docuipents. Most summaries an^ 
u^n* it written at the time, or 
Ihc loiowinir him-Wturv of Utmer-hire libemdinm 
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do aif injueltioe to jts authoiti^ by leaving the im* 
piession that the gteat evil ©f the old Poor Law was 
^ “ dangerouS liber^ity,” a “ loose administration,” 
and that the English labourer was a naturally 
'depraved beinj^ who was, in some mysterious way, 
enabled during the first third^.of the nineteenth 
etentury to exploit the untortunate ratepayer with 
the aid of tender-h^rted* magistrates. This is a 
caricature of History. Without idealizing the 
labourer, or defaming the olher and more power- 
ful parties to any social arrangement of that 
;t!ime, mere probability would indicate, and the 
Report clearly proves, a very different balance of 
responsibilities. 

This, briefly. Was the Poor Law System forty 
years after the first establishment of allowances 
in aid, or in lieu, of w^es. Relief was given both 
in kind and in money. In the former case, the 
subsidy generally took the form of exemption 
from rates, or payment of rent out of the parish 
fund. Fpo^ and clothes were also given. But 
moi^y payments were more common; and the 
Report describes five varieties of allowance which 
wfire found to be in operation ; 1, relief witbout 
dabour ; 2, the “ allowance ” method proper ; 8, 
the “'roundsmen” method; 4, parish employ- 
ment ; and, 5^ ^Jie ” labour-rate ” inethod. In 
Ihe^flrst of theie cases, the family received a daily 

. ^ fhey wen fcb« Biihopt o! London (Blomfield) nad Chetler, and 
Itoami SfcurgQ* Bonrae, Kuaan W. sinio:, I[«nir Biabop, Mmcf 
Onirir, W; Oonboii, Jninra TndU, and Edwin Ghadwiek. 
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or wMldy suto, so long as they in neeti. Some- 
times a small bribe was given to^indut^ thefn to 
remove to anotli^er parisH. It was n^re usual to 
gpve a rather larger weekly sum and to force the 
applicants to give up a certain portion t)f thejr tijne 
by confining them in a ^avel-pit, or in some other 
enclosure, or directihg them to sit at a certain spot, 
and doi nothing.’^ The second case is the original 
Speenhamland method of grants in aid of wages. 
In some places, it was resorted to*only occasionally* 
Elsewhere, it was systematic, “ forming the law of 
a whole district, sanctioned and enforced by the 
magistrates, and promulgate in ftie form of local 
statutes under the name of scales'' The bas^ of 
calculation was the prite of bredd — thusf a single 
woman received from the parish the price of three 
quartern loaves pei'wefek ; a man, his wife, and three 
children, the price of eleven ioaves per week. Ad- 
ditions were made;in case of sickness or other special 
kind of distress. The Chelmsford scale wfls based 
on the price of flour per peck ; and, as this Varied 
from Is. 6d. to 7s., the family ihake-up ” or 
“ bread-money*’ vqpe<J from 4d. to £l, 11s. 4d. 
a week. It will be seen fliat tne iilvitation tfl^aud 
was flagrant, *and not less so the invitati 9 n to ftlrge 
families, legitimate or other, for “ ^he birth of a 
child endows^ tlie parent with an allowance, •whaf}* 
tket his income.’* Theoretically, the allowance was 
reduced according to the ascertained ^afnings of the 
afiplicant. All the more reason why •the earnings 
should not be lUNsertained. Many of those who 
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it p^icular peri<^ of thenar, m&me fipc 
exceeding me av^ge amount of Uie eatnings <rf tibe 
* most indust^pous *laboureri mjeive also large allow- 
ances from the patHsh. The third Variety of relief,, 
tbf “rpundsben” system, consisted in “the parish 
pa3dng the occupiers of property to employ the ap- 
plicants for relief ^t a rate o:! "wages fixed by the 
parishf and depending not bn the services, but on the 
wants, of the applicants, the employer being repaid 
out of the poor rate all thc.t he advances in wages 
beyond a certain sum. This is the house row, or 
roundsmen, or billet, di* ticket, or stem system.” 
•That is, the pauper was^hired to the farmer at a price, 
and the difference between this price and the scale was 
made up^y the parish. In some places, there were 

regular weekly auctions of unemployed paupers ^ 

-the nearest approach modem England has niade 
to the slave trade. Relief by parish' employment, 
fourth variety, was very unusual, only accounting 
in 1882 for £854,000 of a total poor relief expen- 
<hture of oyer seven million pounds. The reasem is 
obvious. Ndt only did the demoralized men object 
to ^st^dy, organized labour. Jiot only was them 
ijo ^ual to* the taskbf organization. As the 
Commissioners plainly say: “ Parish'’ employm^t 
does pot afford direct profit to any individuaJL 
pndef most of the other systems of rehef, the imme- 
^difte employers of labour can throw on the pari(di,"a 

* Find Import ojthi Oovmissicmerifffr inquiring into iho 
iioS oii4 OfvraHtm of Oe Poor law in 18^ Beprint, 1SS6. 
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pait of the wages of tl^cir laboiAers. pi^cr, 
thef^ore, those modes of relief dOt of which they 
extract profit under the mask charity.’* 
Finally, there was the “ labour-Ate ” system, cm- 
sisting in “an agreement among the ratepaysrc 
that each of them shall jmploy and pay out of hi« 
own money a certaui^number of J:he labourers whc 
have settlements ’in the parish, in proportion not 
to his real demand for labour, But Recording to hi* 
rental, or his contribution to the rates, or the numbei 
of horses that he keeps for tillage, or the numbei 
of acres he ^cupies, or according to some othci 
scale!”* 

Upon the relations of the Poor Law to the helplf ^ 
we nee^ not dwell at aftiy length. , Outdoor reliei 
of the impotent, a subject of anxiety for stricl 
administrators at a later date, had not then givei 
rise to any vei^ considerable 8*buse. The workhouw 
was badly governed ; lunatics,^ invalids, prostitutes 
and children were herded promiscuously ; and it ii 
evident that the genuine poor paust ha^e suffere< 
by the drain of funds in allowances *to the able 
bodied. The practice. of ad^ng to the v^ow* 
pension an addition for Her children, and gene|allj 
a larger addition if they were illegitimate, was de 
nmmeed as in\jting immorality and idleness., Bu 
the Commissioners reported that “ the allowance 
to the aged and infirm are modemte.” 

The substantial evil^was not, thfo? the lodse 

Amt WM pMued in 1128, the fi»t of the kiiS. to provide lo 
Hie eero oi peeper lonltkA. 
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sentimental charity Vhich it js th? aim of in^ructed 
philanthropists t^day to repress. It was some- 
thing veiye different, very much less innocent, 
something it is oifly possible to understand if we 
keep in mind the course of events traced in the 
preceding chapters. ‘We s^w that the “ Speenham- 
land policy ’* had s negative 'and a positive side. 
The minimum wage demanded by the more «intelli- 
gent labourers ^as Refused. Doles were established 
instead, not out of any overflowing generosity, but 
because the people — their common rights lost for 
ever, and their village '’industries ruined — were at 
starvation point, and they must have some trifling 
share in the system of loot known as the Com Laws. 
But why Were ‘‘ allowances’ ” maintained sp long ? 
Wtfy were abuses tolerated under which poor relief 
cost over seven ^millions sterling’ in 1832, nearly as 
much as in 1818, when the reaction after the great war 
led to the extremest distress ? There is no doubt 
about the oppressiveness of the rates. An extreme 
case is cited of a parish in Bucks, where they rose 
from £10^ in isoi to £99 in 1316, and £367 in 1882, 
wh^i\^hey “ suddenly ceased in consequence of the 

S ibjlity of * continuihg their collection, the 
•ds having given up their rents, the farmers 
their ft tenancies, and the clergyman his glebe and 
tithes!^ The good parson, in fact^ proposed — 
strange idea! — that the land should be handed 
over to the* fibk-bodied paupers, who, within two 
years, he believed, would b^ able and willing to 
support themselves.” In many districts, farms 
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mm left tenantless because the mte caul^ not^be 
paid.* Sometimes, the small ratepayer was in a 
' position actually less favourable than that of the 
subsidized pauper. The whole s^tem put a pre- 
mium upon fraud, perjury, and vicious idleness 
And still it was maintained — not by the votes of 
the men, who had.none, b^t by their masters. A 
Commitfee of the House •of Commons in 1817 
pointed out the gathering evil ; an(i hy 59 Geo. Ill, 
c. 12, the power of the haagistrate to order relief 
was somewhat ^stricted, and the removal of Irish 
and Scottish paupers, the appointpient of repre- 
sentative vestries and p!ii(> assistant-overseers, 
and the rating of the owners of small tenements 
were authorized. The assessment diminished down 
to 1824 — ^the year \yhen peaceful combinations fo 
raise wages were first allowed. Th%n it began to 
rise again ; and, ten years later, the situation was 
so grave that refofm was unavoidable. lYh^bout 
doubt, the degradation of the labourer had become 
widespread by this time. How could it be other- 
wise ? A pauper, said the Commissioners* “ has 
all a slave’s security* fee* pubsi^tenpe, withoui^his 
liability tb punishment. As a single man, 4nde^,« 
his income does not exceed a bare subsistence; 
but he has only^o many, and it increases. ]gven 
then, it is unecfual^to the support of a family ; but ' 
it rises on the birth of every child*. lEJiis famijy 
is numerous, the parish becomes* his principal 
paymaster, A man with a wife and six children, 
entitled according to the scale t 9 have his wages 
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la^ u]| to l«8.*a week,^ in a parish where tike 
wages paid b}( ^individuals do not exceed 10 b. of 
,12s., is almost an irresponsible being. All the other 
cla^ of Bodetf are exposed to the vicisatadea 
of h(^ and fear ; he alone has nothing to lose at 
to gain. ... Can we wopder if the uneducated are 
seduced into approving a System which aims its 
allurements at all the weakest parts of theft' nature, 
vhi^ offers ipaw&ge to the young, security to the 
anxious, ease to the lazy, and impunity to the 
profligate ? ” i 

There is evidence tfiat this profligacy was some- 
times confused withavlmt we should now'cPnsider 
legitimate attempts at political agitation; while 
it sometimes .led to riot and a kind of, outrage 
letter known in Ireland under the name of “ moon- 
lighting.” The Commissioners speak of popular 
discontent in that terrible period being everywhere 
based ^upon a belief that all men had a right to 
a sujjsistence — it was, indeed, a belief grounded, 
not in the doctrine of the Chartists or the French 
Revolution, but in the ancient law and custom of 
thejand, only re^tly discarded. In this connec- 
rtipn, several si^ificant references afe made to the 
agrarian«riots of 1880. “ The violence of most of 
the .mobs seems to have arisen fr 9 m the idea that 
all their privations arose from tl?e cupidity m 
teud of those Entrusted with tke management of 
the fund provided for the poor. . . . Wherever the 
objects of expectation have been made dcAoitep 
* MtpoH, p. S7. ' 
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iriieie i^'ages upon the performaftise oi whrfc have 
bee!i» substituted for eleemosynarji Jbd tHbse 
^ages have bee^ allowed to remaiu jimttcr of 
contract, employment has again pl*oduced content, 
and kindness become again a source of ^ratit^de^” 
And, referring to crime in 183P: “Partly under 
the application of foft», but mucl^ more under that 
of bribes, that paroxysm subsided; but what 
must be the state of min(f of ttiose who have to 
calculate every winter whether they may expect 
to be the victims of its return ? What would each 
resident in a ^Tisturbed district then have given to 
have saVed to himself and lys fanlily not merely 
the actual expense, but the anxiety, of that unhappy 
period?” ♦ * * * 

Perhaps this appeal to fear exaggerated the facts. 
At the darkest mofnent in the darkest period of 
the history of 'England, there, was no reason why 
the governing cla^ should staiyi in awe of the 
poor labourers of the countryside — until th'ey had 
votes, and freedom of movement and combina- 
tion. At present, they had neither land,* nonmoney, 
nor arms; they* wer^ f(^rbiddei\ to combine ; they 
could not even move fronl their parish in seaSclb 
work without losing their “ settlement,” the claim 
upon rdief which might be their only^ escape |rom 
starvation; tjiey lost harvesting and other extrai 
epportunities to Dish immigrants on this account. 
Ilie sturdiest of them were drifting the slums 
ext the manufacturing \;own8, whither we shall 
nresentlv follow them. What newer of intimida. 
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ti<m wiatf left in the ever feebler letzmant at the 

villag^ ^here J¥ellington’s soldiers were bom^ ill- 
fed, ill-cl(jthed,* ill-housed, une(^ucated, and now 
hopeless and de^aded ? Yet some fear there was, 
^pd jvell nfight be. 

Of this the evidence leaves no possibility of 
doubt—the repojt of the Boor Law Commission 
alone suffices to establish it : the effective cause 
of the ruin of the English labourer was the rank, 
obstinate, and widespread selfishness of the land- 
holding class and their dependants. Mr and Mrs 
Hammond say of the^ process of enol.osure what I 
should rather say of the systematic refusal of a 
Hying wage which followed, that *‘the governing 
class killed by this policy the spirit of a race.’* 
A<ny such disruption must work immeasurable havoc ; 
and, while the, ablest economists have been belied 
by time, the passage<iof generations has but empha- 
sised the truth i^f the poet’s,, warning that the 
destruction of “ A bold peasantry, their country’s 
pride,” ipust be an irreparable loss to the nation.^ 

* Even In 1776, Goldsmith saw to the heart of the matter It 
my be reoaUed that, ip The Decried he sings the sad 

fate b. the emigrant, and refers pointedly to robbery by enclosure ; 

* Where, then, ah I where shall poverty reside, 

To ’scape the pressure of contiguous pride T 
If, to^ome common’s fenceless limits stray’d. 

He drives his flock to pick the scanty blade. 

Those fenceless fields the sons of weaLh divide, 

And even^he bare-worn common is deny’d. 

If to ^h^city sped— what waits him there t 
To pee profusion that hif must not share, 

To see ten thousand baneful arts combin’d 
To pamper luxury, and thin mankind.” 
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H is conceivable tha^ had aSncultur# been re* 
pitied upon a base of wage-labdtgr, and* rested on 
it exclusively a^ manufacture has doT)p, the rural 
labourer might have climbed uji to the light like 
the artisan m the towns. Base influents, conscious 
and unconscious, personal and of wider range, 
forbade it. The ^eat* source pf Poor Law mal- 

administration,” *say the*. Commissioners. ‘Ms the 
desire of many of those who rd|^diy;e the distribu- 
tion of the parish fund ho extract from it a profit to 
themselves.” Thus, ” the employers of paupers 
are attached *to a system Vhich enables them to 
dismiss and resume theii labourers according to 
their daily, or even hourly, want of them, to recUice 
wages the minimum, dr even bclo)v the minimum, 
of what will support an unmarried man, and* to 
throw upon others the payment of a»part, frequently 
the greater pdrt, and sometimes almost the whole, 
of the wages actually received 4)y their labourers. 
, , . High rates, too, are a ground for demanding 
an abatement from rent ; high wa^s .are not.” 
The practice was highly infectious, very few farmers 
having the intelligence or enrage to antigiifete 
recent conclusions as to the ‘‘economy, of 
wages.” Even when the farmer, being the owner 
of his land, h|d an interest in keeping the .rates 
down, “he ijiay be interested in introduciiffe the 
allowance system into the neighbouring parishes, 
if he can manage, by ^pulling doim ^cottages * or 
other expedients, to keep down thc^ number ol 
persons having ^settlements’ in his own parish. 
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Severn! it^nce»*!iave been mentioned to ns 
parilhes dearly .^populaWd, in which almost^' all 
the labour ^ performed by persops settled in the 
nei|^bouring villa^s or towns, drawing from them 
aSr allpwanclfs the greater part of their subsistence, 
receiving from their, employer not more than half* 
wages even in supomer, andqfiuch less in winter, 
and discharged wheneyft* their 'services ore not 
wanted. Most landlords, in fact, ** seem to have 
acquired habits o\ thinking and feeling and acting 
which unfit them to originate any real or extensive 
amendment.” Of the* lesser inter&ts involvedi, 
*‘the owner of jeny-bujlt <«ottages who found in the 
parish a generous and safe tenant, the petty shop- 
keeper a\id publiban who attended the vestries to 
vote allowances to their customers and debtors, 
the officials who winked at jobbery and fraud, we 
need say nothing. • 

It is not to be^ supposed thajb these evils Were 
univexsal in rural England. On the other hand, 
they were not limited altogether to the countiyside. 
** In towcis,” the Commissioners say, “ the allowance 
system prevails less, probably because the manu* 
^fu^urmg capitalists' fonfi a small proportion of 
the ratepayers, and consequently have less influence 
in the vestries, than the farmers in country places. 
But e/en in the towns it exists to a very formidable 
d^pee.” Here, os in the country, tbe small shop- 
keeper might gain more from dole-receivers fhi n 
he lost as Tatepayer; and the owner (d sni^ 
l^pttage property might obtain parish tenants, and 
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€xei)Q|»ted from p^or-rate. Ab to^the Ipwer 
§r«3es of manufacture, , the Coijimissioners say: 
** The object of machinery is to diminish the want 
not only of physical, but of moral anij intellectual 
qualities on the part of the workman. Judgment 
and intelligence a^ nqt required for processes 
which can be performed onjy in one mode. Honesty 
is not ifecessary where all the property is under one 
roof or in one enclosure, and wfiere it is difficult of 
sale. Under such circdmstances, it is not found 
that parish assistance n^essarily destroys the 
efficiency of ‘the manufacturing labourer. Where 
that assistance makes orily% part of his income 
and the remainder is derived from piece-^^ork, his 
employer insists, and sometimes successfully, that 
he shall not earn th,at remainder but by the greatbt 
exertion. (Unlike the farmer) the manufacturer 
who can induce or force otheVs to pay part of the 
wages of his labourers actually may be, a pure 
gainer by it ; he really can obtain cheap labcjjir 
of course, at the cost of other manufacturers, other 
owners of rateable property, and of uAmarried 
labourers. ThiS argument is^ustrated by.p^ 
from the Leicestershire hosier trade, ribbon-w^w 
ing in the villages round Coventry, flie small 
workshops in »Birmingham, the cleth tra^ in 
Devonshire, and. the Nottinghamshire stocking 
manufacture. * • t ** 

The Commissioners wpre not required to pursue 
the subject further Jthan this. They could ndt 
Ihtesee that* with*tr(o and a half times the pop^ 
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tioB ill 19o|, agricdllufe woii|d maintain only ali0ut 
the same number cijf persons m in 1881, and a coaisi<te)p- 
► ably smaller number of labourers.^ It is possiMe, 
however, that the indirect effects of village pauperiz' 
» atif>n have been as grave as its direct results. The 
wage of every man affects^ the wage of every other 
man, and the “ man at the* margin ” especially 
influences the whole p^acess. The effects upon 
wages at the docl^,*for instance, of a new influx of 
unskilled labour, as after the Irish famines, is very 
evident. It is less often realized that the removal 
^of an elenKnt of stability in the lowesh wage-strata 
weakens the whole structure, that the degradation 
of the hymblest clophopper radiates, as it were, a 
wave of degrarlation to flie highest level^ in the 
world of industry. In no other way can the low- 
ness of wages iiymany departments of manufacture 
be accounted for. These businesses? represent, as 
compar^ with earSer methods of production, enor- 
mous , economies. It can be statistically demon- 
strated that the reward of capital has increased 
much more considerably than the reward of labour ; 
doht^ess, the consumer ,ha§ also gained very 
hirgely. , Labour in indhstry has been affected 

^ fssi. {England and Walea.) 1901. 

Population , . 13,897,187 Population • . 32,8784^13 

OooupiM in 

agriculture 1,075.912 In »grioi£tuw^ . . 1,103,768 

mending — Occupiers Including — Fannoni 

•inployinglaborrers 161,188 andreUtivoi(ftbont) 310,000 
OoonpierBnot^mploy* ' Nutserymen, nto. 

inglfcbonrert . 113,849 . . I26.0p0 

4|rio. iabouren . , 799,875 Agrio.]ab<ninn8(nlKMift^612,0^ 
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adversely in idlation«to the other factors by the 
l^flfge increase of population, an(thy the competition 
of nations on a lower with tho^ on » higher level > 
but a more potent influence througjiout Western 
Europe in the nineteenth century has bfeen*the 
severance of the country-folk from the soil, their 
desperate flight Jo the towns, and their mad destruc- 
tion df one another in tte struggle for bread.^ In 
England, this thing need nev^rthave happened. 
For more than half a century, British manufacturers 
had nothing to fear from foreign competition. 
Pro^gious* profits were made;, and the naturt^ 
increase of population toitld be easily absorbed. 
Yet the almost miraculous economies o^ machine- 
produption are only fnicroscopically 'reflected in 
the wages even of skilled artisans ; and in* the 
lower levels hunger is always a next-door neighbour. 
The largest single agent inithis melancholy result 
of a century’s indention and toif is rural depioraliza- 
tion and the unceasing rural exodus. 

in. Unnatural History of the Slum^ 

The outcasts created the Sflim,*the worsir of^e 
disease marks of lamer-faire industriejism. *Tne 
disease varies somewhat ; but there is a nornj most * 
leadOy to be found, perhaps, in some of th» less^ 
Lancashire factory centres. The town was once^ 
a sleepy community built around ja ^fliall market- 

^Jumold Toynb®® remarks, howsver, that “the eflScienoy erf 
manufaotwrfns is largely doe to the very fact that it 
fa not ahb to ahtft oo to the land ” fynolvUon, p. 
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places on y small river, surraunded by gtem flddi 
and moorlands. ••Immigration, due to enelosuie 
« and high fafming,^had gone on slowly before Ibe 
substitution ,of steam for water-power brought 
' th^faeftory in from the lone hillside. Henceforth, 
there is a ceaseless deinand #for vrorkmen’s cottages j 
and, the movement of aggregation being driven 
by necessity, not choice, <;hey are thrown up hap- 
hazard, as rapidiyrand cheaply, and as near to the 
factory, as possible. WatA'-suppIy, exigencies of 
transport, and other copsiderations— among which 
J:he proximity of the workers’ ghetto,* the ^labour 

market, comes to be (fhie*of the most important 

lead to the concentration of factories within the 
Sanae small* area. ^ 

The town grows, and grows., A rather larger 
type of cottage is built, with cellars which can be 
sub-let to the less forfimate late -comers. There is 
,now no .pretence Whatever of a garden”; and 
the “yard,” if not literally measured, contains a 
very limited .number of feet. Gaps in the grimy 
rows of houses are filled up, what had once been 
open*^ourts and. tiny squares being closed to sUn 
alld<air, -save for covered entries. The spaces am 
further alJbreviated ; then the narrow lanes be- 
l^eeri^them disappear, and we hare a region of 
Imek-to-back cottages, many ^ready decayed, 
alh, poorly built,* badly supplied with water, iD- 
drained or updr&ined, a ready nursery for epiimic 
!dii0a®e* In larger towns, them is this variatioii--*. 
I|b<buildmg of factories, marii;^* docks, and ndb 
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termmi makes ^ centraf resideaice time 

lefis desirable for the ^ercharfjt class. As they 
move out after, fresh air, the helots seiae upon their, 
discarded mansions, divide tftem up into one-* 
room or two-room tenements, and “prgi? there,* 
until dilapidation can i\o further go. 

Writing in 1 8^4, Friedrich Engels, in his Condition ^ 
of th^Working Class , describes a walk through the 
old town of Manchester : “ tpiijg from the Old 
Church to Long Millgnte, the stroller has at once 
a row of old-fashioned houses at the right, of which 
not^ one has kept its original Jevel ; these are 
remnants of pre-manufatturing Manchester, whos? 
former inhabitants have left the houses, yhich were 
not good enough for thfem, to a peculation strongly 
mixed with Irish blood. Here one is in an alfnost 
undisguised working-men’s quarter, for even the 
shops and l>eer-houses harcfly take the trouble to 
exhibit a trifling* degree of cleanliness. §ut this is 
nothing in comparison with the courts a;^d lanes 
which lie behind.” , , . 

The view from Ducie Bridge he thus d^ribes : — 

“ At the botfbm fk)w», or ratjfer stagnates, frk, 8 
narrow, coal-l^ack, foul-smellmg stream, full of, d4br^ and 
refuse, wbicb it deposits on the shallower right bank. In 
dry weather, a long stream of disgusting, blacki«h-green* 
sltme pools are feft standing on this bank, from thf deplSis 
of which bublles^of miasmatic gas <>onstantly arise, and 
give forth a stench unendurable even on* the bridge forty 
or fifty feet above the surface of the stregm. Above the 
bridge are tanneries, bonemills, and gasworks, from wldi^ 
all Mns and w&m find their into the Irk, 
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roceiv*^ farther the contents of al^the neigiibotimig sewezs 
and pnvics. Below, Ae bridge, you look upon the piles 
of debris, the r^jfuse, mth, and offal from the courts on the 
• st^p left bank ; here Aich house is packed close behind its 
neigW^iir, and & piece of each is visible, aU black, smoky, 
crumbling, ancient, with broken panes and window frames. 
The background is furnished by old barrack-like factory 
I buildings. On the lo\^r righij, bank stands a long row of 
houses and mills ; the second house being a ruin wi&out a 
roof, piled wth d4ibri{i ; the third stands so low that the 
lowest floor is uninhabitablei and therefore without windows 
or doors. Here the background embraces the pauper 
burial-ground, the station \>{ the Liverpool and Leeds 
^ilway, and, in th^ rear gf this, the Workhouse, •which, 
like a citadel, looks threateningly down, from behind its 
high walle ^4 parapets on the ^ill-top, upon the working- 
peopje’s quarter befcw. . 

Above Ducie Bridge, the left, bank grows mote 
flat and the right blank steeper ; but the condition of the 
dwellings on both banks |rows worse rather than better. 
He who timis to the left here from the* main street, Long 
Millgate.^is lost ; he wanders from one court to another, 
turns countless comers, passes nothing but narrow, filthy 
nooks and /dleyh, until after a few minutes he has lost all 
clue„ and knows not whither to turn. Everywhere half 
or wh«ly ruined Iviildmgs, som^e of them actually un- 
inlabited, which means a ^t deal here ; rarely a wooden 
jOr stone flocu to be seen in the houses, almost uniformly 
b|pken,* ill-fitting«iwindow8 and doors, and, a state of filth ! 
HVwywheie heaps of debris, refuse, aijji offal ; standing 
jpoqis for gutten^ and a stench which alone would 
impdmble for a^lquaian being in any degree civilised to 
^ in such a district. The newly-built extension of the 
Iioeds nailway, which crosses the M here, has swept a^ray 
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Domt of ^aae oonrta ond^ lanes, la^g othei;|f completely 

Open to viow. Immediately under («t^e rairway Ifiidge 
there stands a court, the filth and horrors of which surpass 
all the others by far, just because itswas hitherto so shut 
ofi, so secluded that the way to it could not bo found without 
a good deal of trouble. I should never have discdVerell it 
myself, without the breaks made b^ the railway, though I 
thought I knew this whole region •thoroughly. Passing 
along a* rough bank, among stakes and washing-lines, one 
penetrates into this chaos of small, dne-s^oried, one-roomed 
huts, in most of which there is no artificial floor ; kitchen, 
living and sleeping room all in one. In such a hole, scarcely 
five feet lon^ by six broad, I •found two beds— and such 
bedsteads and beds ! — which^with a staircase and chimney-; 
place, exactly filled the room. Iln several others I found 
absolutely nothing, while the door stood opea, and* the 
inhabitants leaned against it. Everywhere beiore the doors 
refuse and offal ; tha^t any sort of pavement lay underneath 
could not be seen but only felt, here and there, with the 
feet. This wHole collection of* cattle-sheds for human 
beings was su^roundr^d, on two sides hy houses and a factory, 
and on the third by the river, and beside the nflrrow stair 
up the bank, a narrow doorway alone led out intd another 
almost equally ill-built, ill-kept labyrinth ef dwellings.” 

Throughout* industyial Eagland such object- 
lessons in discontent niet the e^e ; and we mjy 
guess how provocatively they worked isi the mind 
of Karl Maiy, vividly conveyed ,by his .friend' 
Engels, and^confirmed by Marx’s own expAienc^js 
in London. Tfiis scene from old Manchester^ is^ 
doubtless, an exceptionally black pidthre, although 
it would be easy to muftiply illustratiofis as grievous, 
and it may be flotilla that, in the last twenty years 
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df the cei^fury, t^5re still remained in Manchester 
ten Ihousiid b^ck-to-back liouses which had to be 
closed by joublic authority as imfit for human 
habitation. Theri are many factors in the creation 
of .slums otKer than the normhl and general one of 
concentrated industry in an unregulated commu- 
nity. Individual jeeakness and vice weigh heavily 
on both sides of the accohnt : the ignorance, shift- 
lessness, and yieieJusness of the more degraded 
class of workfolk, for these are attracted to the 
city as well as the honest and vigorous ; the greed 
of rack-renting landlords and usurious money- 
lenders ; the inclifferejico of Bumble and the ‘well- 
to-do in general. But it is probably a safe rule to 
minimize all such individual faults when we find 
ouiselves faced by a force of almost universal 
validity, especif^lly when the weaknesses of the 
individuals appear to be very largely the fruit of 
this larger influence. There is abundant evidence 
to show^hat a very great part, perhaps the majority, 
of the working class in the large ports, factory 
towns, and cities lived, during the first half of the 
niniteenth century,, in conditions .of squalor and 
^seryi and that; duVing that period, they received 
littfe help either from the Government or the 
munipipalities,^ and not much more from private 
philanthropists, towards the betterment of their 
w|etched homes< 

The case 6f ’jLqndon presents some special features, 
apart from %heer magnitude, which distinguish It 
from that of the northern 'factory towns. The 
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Metropolis was no mu|hroom cfreation model 
industry and commerce^ but a^growtft of lor 
centuries, proud .and prosperous ages during whic 
the city held its own against* the encroachin 
power of the boldest national soVereigjis, • 
veritable City-State, standing out from amon 
the miscellany of iftere towns, and counties b 
virtue bf its wealth, strength, and self-confidenci 
its dominating traditions and fiAnlyJheld privilege 
The city government wms not, at the beginning < 
the Industrial^Revolution, as efficient as it had been 
but jt spohfe for the mo^t substantial body ( 
British citizens, and not jieldom it could interven 
effectually in their defence. London has had shira 
for centuries. In the middle of the.eighteenth cer 
tury, grave disorders were already giving anxiH 
to enlightened magistrates like Sir, John Fielding 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century, th 
population was larger than ^at which to-da; 
taxes the abilities of the city councils of Mancheste 
or Glasgow, with all the resources of modern scieno 
at their control. Yet the City Fathers might hav 
risen to their iS^sk had it evolved normally. Th* 
pressure of the great war, the rise of Lon^don fsj 
port, and an unceasing flood of poor immigrant 
created a complex of problems be)«>nd their wi 
to control, ou ev^en to comprehend. As cofhpeti 
tive commercialism grew, and 8<ft up its sleepipj 
quarters all over the peighbouring nSls, the bic 
dvic and communal spirit faded awa'y, and witi 
It Hie old governih^ capacity. 
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TJie ali^i dements in London, though never very 
large in proportidn to the whole population, have 
always be«a larger and more varied than those 
of any othjr British city. They have, perhaps, 
al^a)^ justified themselves ultimately by some 
special contribution to the g^eneral life ; but at 
times they have been a serious disturbing influence, 
and the gain of variety, has been commonly offset 
by a loss of sociaf unity. The difficulties of the 
factory town, the port, the market-town — each on 
a vast scale, and with a diversity upequalled else- 
where — are herf combined with the Concentration 
of wealth and intelligence due to a national capital. 
The rei^ons for the trend of poverty to an East 
End and Wealth to a We^t End are evident. The 
distinction is, however, far frpm being absolute; 
there have been, and still are, slums, with somewhat 
different features, af either point of the compass. 
The relief, periodfhally necessary, of congestion in 
the centre has too often meant only the transference 
of the evil to a jerry-built suburb. 

The ihain stream of traffic has always run parallel 
with /he river, fron> thejl^ort in the east to West- 
cninster and the residential districts in the west. 
With the establishment of railway communications, 
^ northward aad southward traffic v'as much stimu- 
lated. Even in the time of the , Great Fire, the in- 
adequacy , 0 ^ the main arteries was felt ; and the 
rejection of tho plans of ^ir Christopher Wren and 
Sir John Evelyn for the reconstruction of the City 
mpst be regarded as an histoifical calamity. Ever 
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since, the wealthier cla^s have' movedx'otitwyxl, 
stag^ by stage, followed by a swai^a of poorer folk 
who occupied their abandoned districts. It was 
thus, for instance, that Soho, once a centre of 
fashion, became a chief settlement of poor alieiis 
in the Metropolis. Wherever poverty obstructed 
the main course of trMc, or jostied too flagrantly 
with wealth, there was somejtiope of public improve- 
ment. In the backwaters, ancf jn*the outlying 
regions, slums grew up wilftiout interference. Engels 
quotes some pjtiful instances. Of 5866 families 
numbering 26,*830 persons, living in ^le Dniiy Lane 
region in 1840, three-fifths* hml but one room per 
family, and yet paid rents (4s 6d. for a secoiyl -story 
room, 8s. for a ganet) Amounting .to ri* total of 
£40,000. In the aristocratic parish of St Georg^, 
Hanover Square, a thousand families had but one 
room apiece. In Bethnal Greeh, at the same time, 
according to the Rev. G. Alston^ there were 1400 
houses in a space of less than four hundred yards 
square, and they contained 2795, families of about 
12,000 persons. “ It is nothing unusual to* find a 
man, his wife, foar or. fi^5e children, and some^J|n?s 
both grandparents, all in one singfe room„wheye.» 
they eat, sleep, and work. I believe that?, before 
the Bishop of Lqpdon called attention to this most 
poverty-strickep p|irish, people at the West lind * 
knew as little of it as of the savagtes of Australia* 
or the South Sea Isles.” The Times thundered 
against "these scandals^. “Let all men 'remember 
this,” it cried in •1843, “that within the most 
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courtly precincts of the richest city of God’s eaith> , 
there may be fij^ind, night after night, winter* after 
winter, vipmen, young in years, old in sin and 
suffering, outcasts from society, rotting from famine, 
filthy and disease. Let them remember this, and 
learn not to theorise, but to act.” 

There had bean ten Seledc Committees between 
1798 and 1821 to report'on particular improvements 
(the Port, the ;rebuil(ling of London Bridge, the 
approaches to the Parliament Houses, and so on) ; 
and between 1882 and 1851 about a dozen more 
Committees were appointed for like purposes. But 
the work was dependent upon the revenue from the 
coal dirties ; and, until the Metropolitan Board of 
Works vi&s set up in 1S55, there was np central 
Body to attack the ever-enlarging problem. At 
that time “ districts now connected by broad high- 
ways were hindered from easy and* direct commu- 
nication with ea^ih other by labyrinths of narrow 
and tortuous streets and lanes.” For thirty years 
the Board ^ of Works continued, the meagre result 
of its labours being the construction of about 16 
rfhjep of thoroughfare at a net cost of £11,517,000, 
’.apd the re-hoiising of less than ejeven thousand 
ejected ’labourers.' 

Terrible epidemics of cholera apd typhus effected 
mo^e than Christian Socialist npvels, Chartist 
^speeches, and newspaper articles — ^they made the 
first breach m the laissef-faire doctrine, and pre- 

* London County Council: History Ofjiopdon Sireei ImprowmenU, 
1^>97, by Percy J. EdwarcUi, p. 138. 
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seated convincing arguments foV* a ne^ kind of 
action. ' The feeble beginning of national Schooling 
and factory inspection, cheaper and l^stter food 
under Free Trade, railway cominimications, im- 
proved police and other municipal services, tb^ rise 
of a national health service, the invitation of the 
Colonies — these and other indirect .agencies wrought 
a great change. It was si 9 W and partial, because 
the evil constantly grew at one ‘point while it was 
being reduced at another. Even at the end of 
the century, it could not be said that the duty of 
the nation, represented by the State, in regard to 
the housing of the people had received more than 
tentative recognition. * 

The sjum is as distinctive a monyment of nine- 
teenth-century industrialism as any other ; and Ao 
true history of the British people can be written 
without giving It prominence. * 

rV. The Radical Reformers 
* # * 

When the discredit of the Throne, now occupied 
by a rake, and presently, by a buffoon, had bec(|Jne 
flagrant, the Oligarchy could not long evade 
choice — reform or revolution. In such* a case, 
popular tumult ^does but give the fin^l touch to a 
process of di|integration. The reign of Glorge* 
IV was full of signs of impending change, of contra; 
dictory acts eloquent of distracted, counsels, aiid 
an unelisy sense that to-morrow would 'be the day 
of reckoning. The* great war was passing into 
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history ;*/he men’who sustained it were men of the 
past, with no comprehension of the new problems 
and forces^ Even to carry on the routine of govern- 
ment, it was necessary to introduce fresh blood. 
But the kihd of resistance which men like Eldon 
offei'cd to the rise of Canning, Huskisson, and Peel, 
shows an infatuation of class-pride most unpromising 
for a peaceful future, feel could hardly bt treated 
openly as an adv(1iturcr, as the others were, being 
the son of an immensely# wealthy Tory who had 
received a title for his services, and being, besides, 
‘‘ quiet and modest, ntver forgetting •or concealing 
the fact of his origki.’l But, Harriet Martineau 
adds, “ there can be no doubt that, though Mr Peel 
has nuinaged the fact with*all prudence and Jionesty, 
arid has long risen above the need of any adven- 
titious advantages, he has feft the awkwardness 
of being the son of* a cotton-spinn^^ innumerable 
times in the (‘oume of his carcor. There is some- 
thing in the way of his occasionally referring to 
the fact ^ which shows this.” The reluctance of 
the oldiTorics to disfranchize the rotten boroughs, 
thi?ir reiiklcss resort.to prosqcutions^or high treason, 
jedition^ blasphVmy, and libel, are less significant 
than this* extremity of self-conceit. 

Hpskisson\s admission, as President of the Board 
*of 'Bade, into the Liverpool Cabjnet, in 182$, 
iparks the firs% preliminary of their surrender. 
“ Really, thfs ^ nither too much,” quoth Eldon ; 
but rumounS from the London Tavern of the effective 
starting of a national reform* agitation, from th^ 
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country of Cobbett having got tfie ear {fi the dis- 
contented farmers, fromT[reland of^^bellioh, fanfliie, 
and t>T)hus, and from Lancashire of strike riots, 
were more alarming then anythiifg the Lord Chan- 
cellor could say. Something must beMone.^ IJie 
debt had actually grown by, 11 millions since 
Waterloo, and the ’interest by ^£700,000. Three 
millions of taxes were taken off in 18‘21 ; and the 
following three years witnessed* a distinct revival 
of trade and manufacture. Iliiskisson at once 
began the cutting-down of the Navigation Laws, 
which was oi/ly to be completed sixteen years latc^r. 
The attempt to give British^ and Colonial ships a 
monopoly of trade with Asia, Africa, and America, 
conune 4 ced by Oomwell, had, after the Revolt of 
the American (.'olonies, led to retaliation, and the 
absurd spectacle of two nearly related countries 
sending their ships each to the other in ballast, 
bringing only return cargoes, an.d so each doubling 
its costs of carriage. When this anachronNm was 
ended, after the war of 1814, by a mutual Repeal 
of restrictions, Portugal, Holland, aiuf Prussia de- 
manded the same reciprocal facilities, on paii* of 
retaliation if refused. At thd sam" time, the in- 
crease of the Atlantic trade showed how ,l)enefici^ 
a larger measure of freedom must be. Accordingly, 
in 1822 five Bills were carried relaxing the borxis oi\' 
foreign commerce; and on June 6, 1828, Huskis- 
son introduced his Reciprocity of JDlJitles Bill, by 
which all duties were to fall equally on all ships, 
British or foreign, provided that the countries of 
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their origig cstablfehed a Uke equality. The 
owners gifumblqi; but the measure was quiekly 
justified by, the ^owth of British shipping. 

Reform petitioAs were presented this year from 
this Cjty of’Londoni Norfolk, and Yorkshire — ^the 
last containing the signatures of 17,000 freeholders, 
two-thirds of tho/»e in the cotinty. Nevertheless, 
Lord John RusselFs reform motion was rejected 
by a three-to-one ‘•majority in the Commons. A 
relative prosperity and oalm continued through 
1824 ; and the session was marked by three notable 
pieces of legislation, refpealing the Spifcalfields Act, 
the restrictions on the, emigration of artisatisj and, 
most important of all, the combination laws. 

The Spitalfi^lds episodof illustrates the point of 
view of these early liberationists. They saw two 
obstacles to tlvp growth of the silk manufacture. 
The greater lay in the import duties designed to 
protect the trade ,from the competition of French 
goods of lower price and better design. Thanks 
to an increased and improved production of raw 
silk in India, considerable progress had been made 
of 4ate; and, in 1028, the^vajue of the manufac- 
Jur^* stuffs was estimatfed at 10 millions. The 
principal silk merchants now petitioned for the 
remqval of tlje duties on imported materials, oppos* 
ling, llowever, any interference witli,.the duties on 
ijTought silk. <The second obstruction was the 
aifbient laW en^owering magistrates to fix for the 
Spitalfields Weavers a living wage~the last relic 
of a forgotten economic order.» Huskisson said he 
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could hardly account for the existence of sii^h a 
statute ; and it is mapifest tH/^t he could not 
understand the petition for its maintenance pre- 
sented by Mr T. Fowell Buxton on bel^alf of 11,000 
joume^nmen weavers. The Commons agreed«tothe 
repeal by a small majority ; but a stronger survival 
of paternalism in tW Upper Hcuse was shown by 
the adaption of several hostile amendments, and 
the matter dropped. Amid the excitements of 
1825, the repeal was qtiietly carried, without dis- 
cussion. Coincidcntly, the import duties both on raw 
and manufa<*tured silk were greatly reduced. Tliis 
approach to Free Trade hac) both a practical and 
a theoretical value. It took away an, indirect 
bountyjrom a small class of capitalisits, and brought 
a health and vigour into the business which pre- 
sently raised it above fear of competition, and even 
enabled it to export considerable quantities e>f silk 
goods to France. • It hael an e\¥n more injportant 
effect in helping to extinguish smuggling, which up 
to this time had cost the counUy at legist a milliem 
a year in loss of revenue and in naval ami cemst- 
guard expensesf^ • • ^ • * 

The repeal pf the magisterial power to ftx w< 4 gs« 
in East Eondon had less practical than theoretical 

* ^ 

‘ But from 1827 to 1843, just before the complete abo'ition ot 
the duties, half th?8ilk»gof>dH imj)orttHi from France were BmujfRled. 
The consequent loss, either to the revenue (os cor^p^retl with wh«t 
it would have been had all imjwrts paid duty^# or to the coiiHumer 
(if the duty had been lowered’ enough to prevent; smuggling), in 
these seventeen years, »c8timated at £38,618,708. CJ. Hirst’s 
Porter, v. 349. 
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sigryficanc€. The ’system yas already dead ; this 
was its burial. • it marked the complete abandon- 
ment by the community of any influence upon the 
remuneration of iSbour ; and this full proclamation 
oMaiiser fdire may well have had a moral (or im- 
moral) effect upon. the employing class. For, of 
two possibilities,, one must •represent the facts. 
Either the old magistepal power tended <to keep 
wages up, in ^yhicR case the weavers were right to 
defend it, and the employers were only seeking to 
force them to accept lower wages ; or the magis- 
terial power was in abbyance or was ineffective, in 
which case the question^was only one of pVinciple, 
ami it jvas untrue to say that “ meddling inter- 
ference uitder an antiqua^d statute ’’ was^ driving 
the trade into other districts or abroad. The 
magistrates of* the time were not exactly revolu- 
tionary meddlers, nt>r were they ohmipotent ad- 
ministrators. W«» are told that weavers’ wages 
in Spitalfields fell from )7s. a week in 1824 to 9s. 
in 1829. . This suggests that the judicial power had 
been effective ; but it could not have long remained. 
In^'.a^y case, when it was aboliidied, a class of 
4ju§tices^ who had been used to exercise a sort of 
arbitral function between employers and employed 
came to an tnd ; and a new magistracy exercising 
little^power except that of punishm^t arose. The 
weavers now knew the worst. iSuman labour was 
to be bouglit like horse labour, or steam-power, or 
any other commodity, as cheaply as possible. Ten 
ye^ later, the silk trade harf tfansferred itsdf to 
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the North ; and, of ,80,000 operati^^s whci had 
“freely contracted” themselves* into the service 
of 288 mills, one-third were childrens under thir- 
teen years of age, mostly girls ; another third were 
“young persons,” mostly girls, under eighteen, ^nd 
only 4114, were adult n]en. The manufacture had 
greatly expanded ; •the ladies ef the crinoline era 
could vear two silk dresses where they had only 
been able to afford one. But .what had become 
of the 11,000 SpitalfieMs journeymen ? 

To do the^ Philosophical Radicals justice, they 
proceeded at once to an attack upon the laws pro- 
hibiting labour combinatibn§. We saw in our first 
chapter that, w^hen the destruction of apprentice- 
ship apd other remains of the gild system be^jan, 
the creation of trade unionism was inevitable, unless 
the mass of operatives was to sink into virtual 
slavery. There was never •any suggestion that 
combinations of* masters shdnld be fr^rbidden. 
When paternalism was abandoned, the men also 
must be allowed to protect themselves m the only 
possible way, by union. This developiAent^was 
everywhere ddayed ^ pathetically futile •efforts 
to recover i]\c meagre defence of legal apprentice- 
ship and magisterial arbitration. It was power- 
fully obstruct<;d by the Act of 1T99, exgresslj; 
penalizing all*ass/xiiations — a measure of alarm due 
in part to the rapid growth of trade upipnism in J-he 
Lancashire and Yorkshire textile •trades — and by 
the merciless punisjiment of strike committees. 
This is the real 5ri^n of the copspirative element 
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whicji the domocratjp movement of the next 

generation. Skiljjtd hanc|jcraftsmen were not •yet 
numerous e«,oiigh to be lightly flouted ; but in the 
textile and other routine trades — where hand- 
wdtk(^fs, with their old domestic tools, were pitted 
against the factory nuichine, and women and 
children against Anen — the !>pirit of greed was 
unrestrained. Hume an^l his friends woulc^ hardly 
have been abl^ ^^‘manoeuvre through Parliament 
in 1824 the repeal of the •ombination laws had it 
not been a postulate of their own economic doctrine 
that neither by /‘ombination nor in any other way 
could labour secure » Mgher wage than the play 
of •natu^il forces gave it. Even so, the majority 
repented df its good (lee^. in the following year ; 
and, on Iluskisson's initiative, the Act was modified 
so as to penalise association for any but the most 
peaceful kind of bargaining as to wAges and hours 
of labour. A subfitantial gain was left, however ; 
and, Jrom this point, trade unionism must be 
watched os one of ;,he rising powers in the national 
life. 

iSh^ second great ^ionuneanaj crisis of the century, 
4h^t of ,182.5, illustrates fhe oconomk* principles of 
which we spoke in connection with the first ; and 
^even more signally docs it exhibit |he demoralizing 
*iconse(|uences upon the more comlprtable classes 
«f the loss />f long prevalent social faith, the 
breakdown of •one principle of cohesion in society 
before another can be established in its stead. 
The Christian settlement o{*V¥estem Europe in 
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the later Middle Ages embodied, howe^r crudely, 
an ‘essential principle oi humaif, government. It 
recognized the all -importance of ^economic acts and 
motives ; and, by its faith and its law, it set, or 
sought to set, bounds upon the lusts of gre^d Und 
arbitrary power. Although the learned rakes of 
the Restoration Ijad ^ot men to 4augh at the super- 
stition^f of what they ealled the “ Dark Ages,” it 
was a gentle laugh, not yet the.le^r of awakened 
avariee. It is not the eighteenth century, but this 
second deeadp of the nineteenth — the interval 
between the^fanatical careers of Jpanna Southeott 
and Edward Irving, the flay of the body snatchers 
and the treadmill — that witnesses the e^clipsc? of 
faith, and all of morafs that rests oft faith, in 
England. What would More and Erasmus h?ive 
said to a prophecy that, in three centuries, the 
humanism of the Reformat ioh would have degene- 
rated into a doctrine that reformers should rest 
content while men and women, boys anc) girls, 
are being bought in the market-place like pigs of 
iron or bales of cotton ? Let us stomach the un- 
comfortable trflth thah as the* days of persgcijtion 
are those of (feepcst conviction, so the men,who^toD 
easily flatter themselves upon their enlightenment 
and liberalism *may be ministering k> license and 
abetting tyraciny. In the Tory factory refdrmei% 
and Radical Com Law abolitionists, yie twentieth-, 
century student finds a sjtrange confnsion of tongues. 
The Individualists of, the Chair did, indeed, reach a 
logical consistency,* by purging^ their volumii^ous 
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writings of*Mll trace’ of the jeal life that throbbed 
around them. Ifow did^ these ingenious ahd 
amiable anarchists, the most influential of all the 
Utopians known to* history, come to wield so large 
an ififl\*ence, \o dt^minate the thought of the next 
generation ? Of their personal virtues there can 
be no question ; but of most hf their disciples we 
may safely reply : For the same reason that their 
opponents mainjaip5d the Corn Laws and pauper 
allowances — because it paid.* llie Manchester men 
were perfectly familiar with the view from Ducie 
Bridge, and with worse \hings still. They took a 
very mundane view of^he Utilitarian philosophy; 
and .they were too numerous to feel any shame. 
So deep and universal was'^the confidence that it 
would pay, that the havoc of 1825 was soon for- 
gotten ; and thQ very masculine Miss Martineau, 
telling the tale twenty years later,' could shed 
tears over the victims of the distarbance, and yet 
discover not an inkling of its real signiflcance. 

Schemcrji and dreamers conspired to blow this 
gigantic bubble. Companies were formed helter- 
skelttt’ for the exploitation ^f .ideas? some sound 
eqpugh, some purely fantastic. Legends of El 
Dorado glorified the new- won independence of 
*South Americiv; and in four montl\s ten millions 
sterling was shipped thither in coin, or bullion. 
Miners were sent out to the Andes, and milkmaids 
to ^he pampas;# the Birmingham merchants, in 
their eagerness to be first in the nxarket, exported 
skates and warming-pans to Rio*d^ Janeiro. Such 
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was the outer fringe o| the mania of Tl^ulation. 
Thtf home market was , flooded* with the paper 
money of the provincial banks ; and^ up to the 
height of the crisis, the Bank of ftngland continued 
to issue its notes freely. The lowness of the mte 
of interest favoured borrowing and gambling with 
borrowed money. *Prom the Ministers at West- 
minstei* down to the littip shopkeepers and their 
wives, everyone seems to have* spcpumbed to the 
fever. During the year, 286 private Acts were 
allowed by the House of Commons for the estab- 
lishment of shipping, canai; mining, gas, railroad, 
banking, and insurance c(mc#ms. In Macclesfield, 
newspaper advertisements announced th^t there 
were “.wanted immediately from. foUr to five 
thousand persons, from seven to twenty years* of 
age, to be employed in the thro\wng and manu- 
facturing of silk.” But the* imagined gold and 
silver, pearls and* precious stoties, of the South 
shone more entrancing! y than any industrial^ enter- 
prise ; and it was reckoned that, in 1824 and 1825, 
no less than 86 millions of foreign loans were 

floated. • • . . , 

• * • 

The crash c|ime in Dectmber. The bankers 
felt the pressure, then the merchants and manu- 
facturers, then the people at large, fear deepening, 
as failure followed failure, into widening disorderj 
and . finally into headlong panic? six weeka 
more than sixty banks failed. Crodit was almost 
extinct ; and, in face of a glut of unsaleable goods, 
works of all kintis^were closed. This time, |he 
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middle claSj^s shardl with the workers the suffering 
of bfoken hearts §,nd ruined homes ; and, if they 
did not so often feel the pain of actual starvation, 
they had their o^n peculiar ignominies of the 
usijjjer, and “ the hankniptcy court. The first 
rioting in the Nortji occurred at Sunderland in 
August, when the s;pldiery wer# brought out against 
a body of seamen on strike, who had attacked 
what would now he called a “ blackleg ” crew. 
Five persons were killed in this melee. Much more 
serious conflicts occurred in Lancavshire during the 
following spring. Mobs of hungry' 4)ut-o’-works 
nuirched from town t(^t(wn, looting bakers* shops, 
destroying machinery (in one day every power- 
loom in ftio Hla^’kburn district was smashed firing 
miKs, and me<‘ting the attack of the troops with 
scythes, hamm(;rs, roughly made pikes, and old 
muskets loaded withr m.arblcs. In ‘Glasgow and 
Dublin, Trowbridge C'arlisle, Nor#\ich, and Bethnal 
Green, there were less serious outbreaks. 

The 'Government^ sat with folded arms through 
the maiij period of this social convulsion, declaring 
thair it could do ^nothing;. At hist, influential 
igee^tings of financiers Were held to procure a 
voluntary restoration of credit. Tlie'Mint was set 
^ Ifo work coinii^ sovereigns ; the small -note currency 
of th€ banks was prohibited ; anci the Bank of 
^ J^ngland offered advances on deposits of merchants* 
gobds. A i^uaptity of com in bond in the ports 
was liberated ; and, after* the severe drought of 
1826 , free import of oats, rye,’ beans, and peas was 
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allowed. The Colonial^ Office now beglih to assist 
emigration. In 1820, 19,000 English folk had 
sought happier homes oversea, in the following 
year 13,000 ; in the prosperity cJt 1824 the number 
fell to 8,000; in the despair of 1826 it Mosmto 
14,000, and probably it woidd have risen much 
higher if shipping fa'c^lities had bi^en adequate. 

It has been estimated*, that the crisis cost the 
nation a hundred millions sterlifig. ^ The figure has 
no statistical value ; but it serves to mmind us 
that, amid the miseries of the decade following the 
great war, the remissions of taxation and the growth 
of industry and trade had enabled the middle and 
upper classes to save money, as well as to enlarge 
their hpuses and shops, *their factories tmei estates. 
Manchester and Livcrj>ool, Leeds, Birmingham, And 
other cities expanded gn^atly in this period. 

The paving and lighting oi streets began ; sub- 
urban villadom wfis founded ; anil the fishing villages 
of Kent and Sussex found that th(‘ batning-van 
and the lodging-house might ,be more, lucrative 
than the smugglers’ yawl. Even in the, smaller 
farm-houses, £> eonlerttporar\% tells us, “ cui^>ets, 
china plates, ^nd glasses,* are to be seen, instead fjf 
stone floors, trenchers, and drinking horns.” The 
savings-banks, opened in 1818, were, making good 
progress. TJie London Mechanics’ Institute, 
founded in 1823, had over a thousand subscriber^j,., 
and was being copied by a number of northern 
towns. The great modem clubs were rising in 
London ; the parks, markets, and streets were 
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bcing^ imprcfved ; and the ^Thames Tunnel was 
projected. Man'tmps an4 spring-guns were still 
legal (until 1«827), and here and there a lad’s body 
swung on the giblJet over a cowed country-side. 
But«Loadon IJniversity, founded in 1885, and the 
Society for Promoting the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge, founded in the samfc year by Brougham 
and Lord Jolm Russell, /gave happier auguries; 
and voices like tjhfi^t \)f Dr Arnold began to call for 
a humaner order. r 

The crisis of 1825 arrested this progress, and 
made of many improveibents so many ‘pledges for 
future redemption. But *it effected a clearance, 
and it acted as a warning. Many a man accustomed 
to wealth and privilege lealmed in misfortupe the 
virthe and need of reform. The liberalism of the 
Ministry, the disappearance of the Duke of York 
and of George IV, the more frequcrft opposition 
of Commons and Lords, the removal of Catholic 
and Nonconformist disabilities, the slight modifica- 
tion of the; Com Law by Wellington’s sliding-scale 
in 1828, the stir of the French Revolution, and the 
openfla^ of the Liverpool-Manchestor railway, to ' 
wjiiqh Huskisson’s death 'gave tragic colour, in 
ISSO^these appear now as so many links in a 
chain of preparation for the crucial struggle in 
^ch Vhc Oligarchy was at length ov^erthrown. 

. JBeforc that year was out, Lord John Russell’s 
Reform Bill had been carried through the Commons, 
and its rejection by a majority of 41 Peers had led 
to fresh disturbance. We have* already spoken (f 
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the rising of the agricultijral labourers in The South, 
and its suppression. The; agitation in the towns 
could not be suppressed. After the destruction of 
Nottingham Castle, and the brealcing open of the 
prisons in Bristol and other places, a proclamatiwi 
was issued declaring the political unions illegal. It 
had no effect ; and the failure of the Government’s 
action against Cohbett fo^ inflanmiatory writing 
exhibited the impotence of law fvhe^ it challenges 
the anger of a nation. A carnival of outrage and 
coercion in Ireland, and a fearful visitation of 
Asiatic cholera, deepened th^ gloom of the winter. 
At length, the cry, “ To stop the Duke, go for gold,” 
having resulted in £1,800,000 being withdrawn from 
the Banjc of England in Jhree days— i^and* tfie King 
having consented to create Peers if necessary — the 
Bill was swallowed by the Upper House, in June 
1882. It disfi'anchised 56 nomination boroughs, 
containing less than two thousand inhabitants, 
which had returned 111 Members, and took away 
one Member from 30 others, and two from l^Jelcombe 
Regis and Weymouth, thus vacating 14J^ seats. 
Sixty-five Members we^e givei^ to the coimljes, 
two each to Manchester, LeedS, Birmingham* and 
nineteen large* towns, including the metropolitan 
districts, and one each to 21 other towns hitherto 
unrepresented.^ The reformers had demanded adult 
suffrage ; they got nothing of the kind. In the 
counties, copyholders and leasehol^Jefs* for years 
were added as voters to the 40s. freeholders, and 
tenants-at-will paying' £50 a year received the vote, 
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In fjjie towfis, a £10 household franchise was estab- 
lished, aiul thc*;;roting rights of freeholders A^ere 
restricted. «. By supplementary Acts, the Scottish 
representatipn was increased from 45 to 53 Members 
(30*fol' counties, 23 for burghs), and the Irish from 
100 to 105, with franehijye ehang(‘s similar to the 
English. • ‘ 

The power of the landed Oligarchy was^broken, 
but it rdnaiu^d. very influential in political, and 
supreme in social, life. • Parliament was now 
dominated by the middle class ; /ew industrial 
and no agriculj:ural labourers reoeivV?d the vote. 
A great change had bcert made, but so tardily that 
mOn; mpst soon follow. 

V. The IlAri.WAY and Steamship 

The opening of the^Stoekton and Darlington rail- 
way, fqur years fffter its authofization by Parlia- 
ment in 1821, was a very modest inauguration of a 
new economic era. A signalman riding on horse- 
back ill front of the engine represents for us the 
fears ,of the time;‘ ^yet ^;o*^dmw if’ load of ninety 
tons in ♦♦hirty-four waggons at a rate* of fourteen to 
fifteen miles an hour was a prodigious feat. It 
.was immediately reflected in freight charges, and 
Indirectly in prices ; thus, the j)rife of coals at 
4)arlington^ ff 11 ll’om 18s. to 8s. 6d. a ton. In 1826, 
railway building was beggn in Scotland, with the 
Monklands line. In 1829, ap English-built engine 
w^s running in the Ihiited ISt.ntes, and, in the 
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following year, the evolution 'of th^ 'American 
locohiotive commenced. .The last, doubts of the 
commercial value of the new transport-power were 
removed when, at the opening of the Liverpool- 
Manchester line in 1830, Stephenson’s “ Ro<;ka4 ” 
drew a load of thirteen tons a dkstance of thirty-five 
miles in forty-eight mfnutes. Thi' principal feature 
of this,* the first high-sp4‘d locomotive, was the 
improved steam-blast for increhsjng the draft in 
the furnace, so making* a smaller boiler possible. 
Progress in the minufacturc of steel has brought 
in its train many improve Aients in eonstiTiction. 
But essentially the stcam*en^ine of to-day is the 
steam-engine of Watt and Stephenson ; and, when 
the bes], engineers have •done their, best*, the rail- 
way locomotive r('mains the least ellicicnt, by wa5tc 
of fuel and mechanieal imperfection, of all steam- 
engines. ‘ • 

The rate of cxtwision of Briliah railways may be 
thus shown : 

1840 miles 1,831 1880* miles 17,985 

1850 „ 0,035 1890 „ 20,07?^ 

1860 10,410’ 1900 „ 21,»55 

1870 15,310 1909 „ 23.204> 

1909 — Authorised Capital, £1,403,000,000. 

In the Unit*?d States, building proceeded With » 
more reckless rapidity; the mileage in 1900 was , 
198,964. Railway construction began in Canada 
and in Asia in 1853, and at the Cape in 1860. There 
were in 1907, not counting tramways, 601,808 miles 
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of railway in the world, *inore than half being in 
America, and ,1^ than, a third in Europe. ' The 
difference pf methods and conditions of construction 
is indicated by tfie fact that the paid-up capital per 
mile •in 1908 was £88,888 in the United Kingdom, 
and only £10,872 in the United States. 

The steamship! advanced Uep by step with the 
land locomotive, and it js to their co-operation that 
the vast gro’vsjh^ df world-commerce is largely due. 
In 1820, the “ Aaron Manby ” made the voyage 
from London up the Seine to Paris without break- 
ing cargo ; in 1882 the*“Elburkah,” aU iron steamer 
of Liverpool, twice ^ascended the Niger ; and in 
1888 the “ Great Western ” and “ Sirius ” crossed 
the Atlantic, in 18 and IS days respectively. The 
e&rlicst steam vessels, whether for river or ocean 
icrvice, were fitted with paddle wheels, and com- 
nonly with beam-engines; some paddle-boats remain 
ipon the cross-Chiinnel traffic to this day. But the 
^ralue df space, the disadvantages of the paddles in 
heavy weather, the differing depths of freeboard 
(there )vill be a difference of 20 feet in the water-line 
of ^ modem tramp loaded or light), and the ad- 
vances of steel machinery, which ir^ade possible a 
fastcr-nmning engine, soon led to the adoption of 
the screw-propeller. The first considerable experi- 
ment was the Great Britain,” buiUat Bristol, 820 
feet long, of 3500 tons burden, and 1000 horse- 
power. lA *18^4, the number of iron vessels built 
was so large as to require the establishment of a 
special Lloyds classification.* *A« decade later, the 
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great advances of manne engineering began, ^ohn 
Elmer’s four-cylinder engines (1^54-56) introduced 
much higher steam-pressures,^ and •effected an 
economy of 60 per cent, in fuel. Douye, triple, and 
quadruple types of compound engine followed.^ At 
the same time, the introduction of the double- 
bottom, of watfcertight bulk-h«ids, water-ballast, 
and ofher structural imptovements have increased 
both the seaworthiness and tlie.c^rgo capacity of 
steamships. • 

Despite th^ obstructions raised by human folly, 
the tides oT economic life flow pver all political 
boundaries, and sooner of lAer fertilize every land. 
The best th§-t any nation can hope is,^by ^mc 
natural advantage, to* get the oarliekt benefits. 
Some of the advantages which gave England a 
long start in the Industrial Revolution were natural 
monopolies, or were at least osvned to an exceptional 
extent. Such were the proximity of the coal- 
measures and the iron-beds, and, with this, a 
humid climate specially favourable to the textile 
processes ; the raggedness of the coast-line, which 
gave almost every important district access tp (^eap 
water carriage, and, with this, the aptness for 
manship natural to an insular folk. Had the new 
power and machinery been applied pnly to manu- 
facture, our stoiy^ would have proceeded on very 
different lines. But no sooner^ h^ the gre?^„ 
inventions in productive industry begun to be 
common property in the most advanced countries, 
thAn the railway and marine engineers gave England 
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the /;econa lift into the Steam Age. Hitherto, 
domestic development had necessarily followed 
the waterway and^the highroad, on which physio- 
graphic conjlitions were supreme, and speed, as 
wel^nderstand it, was not. Manufacture had been 
stultified by the smallness of ^ the home market. 
Foreign commcrcet depending Vnly on sea earriage, 
was relatively easier, 1 incited as were the ca]pacities 
of the best of failing-ships ; hence, perhaps, those 
superior foreign interests ^hich made us masters 
in the councils of Europe while crue| wrongs were 
bringing our own people to the brink of revolu- 
tion. The local izatioifantl specialization of industry 
had gorv^ on uninterruptedly for three-quarters of 
a century*; tlu' isolation*' of manufacturef, their 
remoteness from allied trades and from the cus- 
tomer, was the trouble. The manufacturer wanted 
a wider choice of sitliation, a leadier exchange of 
produetji and of ser vices ; the n^erchant wanted a 
larger .market for commodities ; the worker needed 
a wider market for his labour, cheaper and better 
foo(i^ and generallj' better access to the good things 
which invention had brought to birt h. 

• These, are the opportunities which the railway 
^ created. Steam production gave trade energy ; 
^steam distribution gave it the no less essential 
Quality of mobility. Time and spev'c were again 
«^^u]scd iq Jthefr eternal struggle with the life- 
principle. It was a social as much as an industrial 
revolution. The whole of Western civilization 
remved a new stimulus — a new direction. A vast 
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levelling of opportunities has followed in the wake 
of the iron horse. In the main, ft.*has been a level- 
ling up, though lueky individuals have®managed to 
seize by far the greater part of the* spoils. Lund, 
both rural and urban, has r(*ceived, direc 'fiy %iul 
indireetly, an enorigotis uieremeut of value, without 
effort on the part^of ils o\yiers. the otht r haiul, 
the masses of the p(‘Ople hav<‘ profited by the m \v 
stimulus to and the new eeoiu)my*iifc manufaetun s ; 
by the opening up ol'* large distriets lying away 
from the old Jiighways, :in^l the first n^alization of 
their resources ; by the development of agriculture, 
fisheries, and minor indusfrie'^ ; and by tlu* eom()lex 
distribution o/ ideas througli daily news]>iiper ^nd 
tK'nny-|)Ost — both children of thi‘ rAilway. 

The most momentous ereation <»f all is, howev(‘r. 
nothing less than the modern city, ns distinguished 
from the centre' of a single local manufacjturc, 
trade, or market. '* The su[)erse‘SSion of an gld high- 
way and tin* towns upon it by some improved line 
of communications is a very ,(»ld phemimcna in 
history ; and, with the objeetdesson of tht‘ auto- 
mobile and eleetric-ear>beforc us, we alrcadj; know 
that the steiyn locomotive is not tlu; la^t agc'ut 
of the kind to effect a wide redistribution *of the 
centres of human life and labour. Tha new facilities.^ 
of personal movement also aided the coneentra- 
tion of capital, the greater divisi(/n labour, th«^-» 
exchange of abilities and of goods.* It is easier to 
feed five millions of jicoph; to-day than it was to 
feed fifty thousand three-quarters of a centpry 
M 
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ago.^ FinalTy, railway property, commanding, as it 
has come to dc^ tthe whole trade of the courftry, 
has gather^! round it, in its vast and rapid growth, 
a great entourage of stock speculators, dividend 
owRers, and professional adminLstrators. Pro- 
fessor Hadley estimated some years ago that 
railways represented a tenth of the total wealth 
of the civilized nations,, and a quarter, K not a 
third, of their^ invested eapital. A glance at the 
Statistical Abstract for the United Kingdom will 
show that an eleventh of the whole property assessed 
to income tax is of tliis kind. But^ such figuree 
do less than justice iso the important place which 
raKway^ have reached in the national economy; 
for many trades are directly dependent upon 
them, and, all round, rapid and efficient commu- 
nications must now be regarded as the basis oi 
industrial life. As ‘this dependence becomes les* 
[absolute, we can* review impa'ilially the oscilla- 
tions between competition and monopoly whicl 
charactesize the Steam Age ; and we can appreciate 
the prophetic affirmation of Mr Gladstone’s Com- 
mittee in 1844 (almost verbally '*anticipated bj 
Stephenson himself) that “ competition would d( 
more injury to the railway companies than gooc 
to the publio,” while, on the other hand, “ the effect 
of monopoly, both on the publia directly, anc 
indirectly,^ on the railway companies, was to b< 
dreaded and gtiarded against.” 
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THE INFI^IT.NCE THE* ECONOMISTS 

• • 

To cite the evolution of opinion, %^thout regard to 
the facts out of whiclip it arose is the most sterile 
kind of history. There is no idealism so transcen- 
dental as to l)e really independent of the time and 
place df its birth ; and all^hilosophies, though their 
authors may not realize it, are somewher^i mafked 

with the stain of circufhstancc. If, iddeed, these 

• • 

gifts were as purely celestial as they seem to 
innocent eyes, they would have little effect 
upon the minds of ordinary men. For desire is 
the great digesti\^, in mind or* •body ; aijd philo- 
sophies, like grosser goods, are subject to, a law 
of supply and demand. The dnmb, graping self- 
interests of a generation accumulate. Theyidemand 
intellectual expressiQn~»-and a JDa\id Ricardo or a 
Karl Marx lyipears. Tfiey 3cmand political •ex- 
pression — and a Liberal bench faces a Tory bench, 
while a Labour leadership gathers suUenly outside.. 
They may depiand religious expression ; an3 new 
conflicts of Church and Chapel,* Kjijgsleys and- 
Newmans, Maurices and Puseys, will arise. Lite- 
rature will respond still more readily and finely; 
and you will get, in Scott, Coleridge, Shelley, Hazbtt, 
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and |hcn in Dickens, Carlyle, Ruskin, and Morris, 
a picturc'f^allery*pcflcctinf]t the hopes and hungers, 
the ideals «ind apxieties of an epoch. Lastly, 
sci(*nee will ^^'cl the current of demand ; a Darwin 
will*^iftd his keynote in an essay by a country 
parson, which he took up t^ read “ for amusement,” 
and a Huxley will*give back t6 economics what his 
master took therefrom. . ' 

These react igns of thought and social circum- 
stance, though there is no more entrancing subject, 
have been insuflicientlj^ studied. Why, for in- 
stfinee, did what w^as afterwwds called the orthodox 
political economy emtvgd* at this particular time ; 
and* why did so dry a system as the deductive 
philosoj)hy‘obtain a dominating influence in English 
})uf)lic life ? It is probably true that every new 
school of thought that has appeared in the his- 
tory of mankind may be traced to a large social 
change, an uns<'ttK'''ment, or a resettlement, which 
required, first, its lieralds, then its guides and orga- 
nisers, and, finally,^ its faithful few in the day of 
failure. , The new philoso})hy did not produce the 
change^ in social organisation ; .but, Jl)y its analysis 
t¥id* glosses, it (juiekened an unconscious into a 
partially conscious process, and provided arguments 
for the growyig number of those w'ho were pre- 
dispojled to defend it. The lamer-jaire doctrine 
Jjftd this double “Strength — it was based upon the 
gr^test ecdnomic development of the era, and it 
gave self-se(‘king the appearance of something 
fundamentally beneficent and inexorably necessary. 
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No more powerful combination of appeal can 
bo imagined ; and, gradually, .J^teratnre, science, 
religion, and governmental authority |vere brought 
into its service. The mass of ttie pe(j)le ct>ntinu(‘d 
to protest ; but their chief organ, trade imicwiisiu, 
was deeply affected by middJe-elass individualisiri 
until nearly the ?‘nd of the century. Tlu'ii the 
whole ^theoretic strueture^broke down ; and it ikjw 
lies like an old machine abarulftm-d on a slag heap. 
This is a very remarkable pluaiomenon ; and, 
without attempting to probe it deeply, we must 
note briefly, fts character jlnd consequences. 

There are three books ^nore sacred than all 
others in the history of the old j)olitical economy : 
AdAm SmitliN Wealth (fj Nations (1770), Malthus’s 
Essay* on Population (1798, and 1808), and David 
Ricardo’s Principles of Political Economy and 
Taxation (1817), Smith, s#n of a Controller of 
Customs, was kh’ofessor of .Logic at (ilasgow 
University, and the first patron of Watf the in- 
ventor. Malthus, son of a Surn'y landlord, was 
vicar of Albury, Essex, where he saw tj^ie agri- 
cultural labourer at his worsj:, and Profess^ of 
Political Economy at Hifih'ybtiry. Picardo, sop qf 
a Jewish sto(!kbroker, made a fortune in the .sarat* 
business, bought the Irish pocket- borough of 
Portarlington (there were only twelve constirtients*. 
and he never visitod them), and acquired great* 
influence in Parliament by his knowjecfj^- of finance, 
then peculiarly valued.* Personal experience of 
the Customs, the, vicarage, and the money-market, 
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explains soint; diffei^nces between the three men, 
the lapse of tiipj more.^ Smith’s book was* a 
glorified pang)hlet aimed at the politician and man 
of business ; and, Synchronizing exactly wnth the 
Ame«c«n Declaration of Independence, it drew an 
indictment of the Navigation Acts, the Protective 
tariff, and other pbstruciions ‘ to commerce, so 
effective that the Free Traders of the next century 
hardly needed ^further argumentative material. 
Individualism — the theory that self-interest, oper- 
ating through a perfectly free competition of 
specialized units of labour and capital, would 
automatically procure ♦the greatest good 6f the 
greatest number— was hardly more than implicit 
in Smith. 'He , welcomed ••Bentham^s legal and 
political elaboration of the principle ; his own 
contribution wa^ altogether concrete. The need 
of personal freedom was a strong instinct with 
Smith ; but the fact.that he admitted, for instance, 
the need'of contract between employei*s and work- 
men, becajise of their inequality in bargaining, 
and sucl) a phrase as that in which he describes 
employers as being jn a '' ^akC\t combination ” to 
r^ti;ict wages, ^ shows’ that‘he was far from having 
reached a complete and consistent theory. He 

• * “ It i|i not diffictilt to foresee which of the two parties must in all 
ortlinary occasions have the advantage in the dispute, and force 
other into a compkanoe with their terms. The masters, being 
fewer in numbe#, f^in combine much more easily. . . . Masters are 
always and everywhei^ in a sort of tf cit but constant and uniform 
combination not to raise the wages of labour above the actual rate ” 
{Wtedtii <>/ NatioM, p. 28). 
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could have no idea of *the revolution his ^oung friend 
Watt was to accomplisfi ; he did not even li\^ to 
see the power-loom at work. will always De 
honoured as a great liberatiorfst, a forerunner, 
who, however, cannot be saddled witti the^ejjpors 
of the priests who follow him. . 

Twenty years Ifroiigflt a v^st ‘change. The 
Revolution, triurhphant tn America and France, 
threatened in England. Godwin was preaching 
the revolutionary gosp^ that povefty is the result 
of bad government, and conjuring up golden 
visions, moi::e* clearly outlined by Robert Owen, 
of what England might Joe, under a co-operative 
commonwealth. Pitt’s judges and magistrates |U)d 
soldiers gave bne kind af answer t(j those* apostles 
of dem*bcracy, a dangerous answer, never successful 
in the long nm. Malthus did better. He invented 
a dogma, ^ a formula duly ci^npoundcd of miracle 
and morality, truiy Calvinistie ip its exclusiveness 
and its show of relentless necessity, very cdhiforting 
to the few who could marry prudently ” aftd save 
“ pnidently,” properly excomniunieative of the 
rebellious outcasts of the countryside who liad just 
forced the hands of the too benevolent magistrates 
at Speenhamland. A dogma must be capable of 
short statement ; and our courageous parson did 
not hesitate to state the whole process of liumaif 

^ Ttie first edition of the E»»ay did liitle^inoro than marshal a 
Dumber oi quite familiar argumente against the ofUitiiam of (iodarin. 
MaHhua then oonchided that his position " Bad not perhaps been 
stated with snffident foroe and precision ; the edition of 1803 
assnmed, therefore, a cnore*dogmatio form. 
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evolution in^ a brk^ mathemaiical formula, thus : 
Mankind tends to increase ir# geometrical, the means 
of subsistence orfi^ in arithmetical, ratio. The sole 
chtrks upoh this^povcrty-producing tendency in 
the nature of things are (1) positive (for instance, 
war7*p^stilencc, vice), or (2) prudential (for instance, 
late marriage).; and, as movements savouring of 
democracy or co^imunism — movements to limit 
competition in labour, n)r instance — destroy pru- 
dential restraint, tiny are (after the diabolical deity 
of this creed) the great causes of poverty. 

How did this superstjtion obtain its tremendous 
vogue ? The Malthusian formula is an ingc'nious 
falsification. It is false in its parts, and still more 
fals^ as a whole. If Godwin had ha^l the type of 
mi^d to give thbloid for tabloid, creed for*(Tced, 
he would have come as near the truth as may be in 
a short statem(*nt of a very compl(;x matter by 
simply inverting the formula. For, as mankind 
lives, by, and larg^,' upon the lower forms of life, 
and as, these forms are visibly more prolific than 
man himself, it may be said that the })ower of sub- 
sistence # always tends to outstrip the power of 
population— at least* up to, thc'poinf of the actual 
oveierow/ling of the whole earth, a» eontingeney 
sufticicntly remote not to concern us. But let us 
^lot exaggerate our antithesis. The “ tendency ” 
is not static ; it is a ratio of two » ever- varying 
factors. “ Ifqpultition ” is not always and every- 
where the samflf, nor is ^bsistencc. These are 
not mathematical quantities. Population does not. 
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as Malthus sugfjested, jpfrow, of even* “ tend ” to 
grow, everywhere and at all tijnes at the ^ame 
rate ; neither is there any single rate of increase 
of man’s means of subsistence. • A “ law ” which 
can be defeated by prudence ” is ^viden^lj^ no 
law. A law is a generalization^ not from some, but 
from all, of the fact^* Bbt if M^lthds had allowed 
for the^ intelligence withdut which man does not 
deservT the nanu' of man, he would have had to 
revolutionize his formyla. It wotild then have 
r(‘ad something like this : So long as man is free 
and willing td use his braim>. his prudence, all the 
faeulti(f? which constitute, hi^ su[)eriority, to culti- 
vate the fertility of nature, his subsistence is sal^ — 
and ‘only so tong. Thk, however,^ woidd by no 
means *liave served the purpose. To-day the farts 
remain, the purpose has only a historical interest. 
What could be said a C(‘nti 4 ry ago, and can be 
said now with niuch greater confidence, is that 
the increase of the means of subsist enc(‘ ^iepends 
largely upon man's control over tiu' natutal re- 
sources and powers of the globd, and that, so long 
as liis knowledge and skill in exj)loiting this*natural 
bounty grow in proportion to his numerical increase, 
there is nothftig to fear. It is only when,* anj in 
proportion as, man beeom(‘s degraded, and loses 
intelligent power over himself and his*environjnent, 
that that environment ceases to ]^deid to him the 
fruit necessary to supjKai: his increase’* • 

It will be seen, then, 'that Maltlius got his sen- 
sational effect by, falsifying the two factors of his 
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ratio^by depreciating the potentialities of natural 
supply, and by^jdepreciating the intelligence* of 
man, which can as well be used to increase that 
supply as, by “ prudential restraint,*’ to limit his 
numbers. How did he persuade bis generation 
to accept this double misrepresentation ? Sub- 
stantially, by assuming the permanence of the 
morbid conditions of his time. We have seen that 
the mass of th(j labouring population was, indeed, 
demoralized, and that the art of conquering 
Republican France, not the art qi conquering 
Nature, filled the minds of the educated and 
governing classes. To support his first premiss, 
Makhus invented a second — the “ law of diminish- 
ing returnt,” according £o which, at a certain 
point, the addition of new units of human labour 
to the cultivation of a given piece of land will 
result in proportionately smaller return. The case 
of inferior lands brought into cultivation under 
the (altogether unintelligent) stimulus of the Corn 
Laws was the classic illustration. Arnold Toynbee, 
in one of his rare lapses,^ says that “ this law is true.” 
It vwasj indeed, for long accepted as a true summary 
af agricultural experience. But so yery little true 
is it as a resume of all the facts within modem 
Jknowledge that later economists have invented a 
^law^of increasing returns” to account for cases 
"to the cont^ipry.- There are cases of increasing 

* InduiirifU Revolution, p. 87. * 

* Mr J. A. Hobson dittousMs diminiabing returns suggestiveljr In 
his ^volution oj Modem Capitaltimi, pp. 372-7^. Prof. S. J. ChapmAn, 
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and cases of decreasing^ returns^ the former more 
frequent in manufacture,, and tlje^ latter in agri- 
culture ; but there is no “ law in cypher direc- 
tion, if we use the word “ law ” \fith any approach 
to its significance in physical science. , ^ 

For Malthus and his friend?^ however, the idea 
of universal, inexorable* law ^as 'essential. If 
they had merely 'said tha^ demoralized labourers 
receiving “ allowances ” according^ to the numbers 
of their families, tend lo multiply more rapidly 
than any subsistence they earn, they might have 
got the Speenhamland poficy abolished sooner ; 
but thc^ would not have esiplaincd away other kinds 
of poverty, and they would have been producing 
an argument for those Vho wished to ‘raise, not 
those who wished to depress, wages. If they hfwi 
merely said that, under tariff privilege, agriculture 
is unprofitahly extended, they might have got the 
Corn Laws ref)eal<?d sooner, but .they would have 
left Godwin and Owen and Cobbett in pefesession 
of the field. In neither case would they have 
founded a school of economics. Darwin would 

have carried through Jiis researches ; but there 

• # * * 

in his PolitKol Economy, pp. 68-73, distinguishes “ abstract lajgs ^ 
from realistic laws,” and gives one each for decreasing, IncreMing, 
and constant returns. But he warns the reader that “ there is not 
yet among economists complete agreement U{)on this matter,” and. 
that “ one defect of the realistic laws is that they cannot be universally 
affirmed. We have to introduce such qualifying phrases as ‘ usually 
or ‘ generally.’ The absolute laws attain absolute^aiversality, hut 
only at sacrifice of immediajte applicability.” It may l)e sug- 
gested that, when so positive a word as ” law ” has been thus robbed 
of aU certainty, it is better n*ot used at ail. 
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would haver been ‘ho gcnemtion of political Dar- 
winfans to misrcMcsent the natural order of society 
as a “ stru|jgle tor existence.” Malthus restricted 
his ambitions, in the main, to the discovery of one 
or “ laws ” which he persuaded himself were 
of universal and inexorable operation. This gives 
him a self-eodsistjmey which hbler contemporaries 
did not possess. Benthkni })oss('ssetl it in. a high 
degree ; yet he never really reconciled his prescrip- 
tion of a freeSvorking of individual self-interests 
with his stati'jnent of the aim of legislation as “ the 
greatest happiness of the greatest humber ” ; or 
his keenness for popi^lar education, ]>ublie health, 
amjl better communications, with his desire to 
limit legislation to the negative task of obtaining 
security for wealth, industry, and contracts. The 
existence to-da^V of a “ Maltliusian League ” is 
evidence of the eont»*oversiul advanlage of a pro- 
position so exceedingly simple as to be apparently 
self-evichmt. 

Malthus eonsidert'd his “ law' ” established in 
“the lirst six })ages” of his essay, the rest being 
historirtd illustrations. Ricardo’s was a subtler 
and* ntore powerful mind, and his work admits of 
iio sueh'suminary examination. Ruf we may refer 
brietly to his statement of the wage-fund theory, 
"the sr>-ealle(r “ iron-law' ” of wages. The theory 
was that the sum of wealth available at any given 
moment foir-the payment of wages is not indeter- 
minate, but is fixed by natural law ; the capitalists 
cannot pay less, and the labourers cannot obtain 
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more. Trade-union acpon, thcrerore* cannot at 
any 'given time effect a general ris^jif wages, though 
it may enable one set of workers to gjet a larger 
share of the produet at the cost oT the rest. Under 
the Malthusiay principle of necessarily cx^cisive 
population, the number of .labourers increases 
directly wages inen'aj^ ; thus, tin' reward of labour 
can risef little above what .is necessary for subsist- 
ence. Under the Malthusian pnneijile of neces- 
sarily diminishing fertility of land, nait will tend 
to rise as commodities become (h'ari'r ; and, since 
the total product is limited,* profits will fall. Even 
if the total to be dividei^ increast'd more rapidly 
than the number of labourers, therefore, tiic b(‘st 
to be ho})ed for {the rijtl* of prices ^‘aneii'lling any 
rise of nominal wage's) would be that real wages'of 
labour would be stationary. . 

Time has disproved the proy)osition ; for f)Oj)ula- 
tion has do\d)h'd,* and real wagi's have* probably 
double'd, since llicarelo's time*. Jhit this (ft)gmatie 
elaboration of the Malthusian laws ’ iihpe)seel 
on nearly all the ablest thinkers of the day, though, 
curiously enough, it^eliej not alte)ge*ther impose on 
Malthus himself. Kicafelo's • system gained, as 
Toynbee says, an “ unbemnded ase^eneiane^y ” over 
his own and the lU'xt gem nitieai. Bentham spe)ke 
of himself as the spiritual father ” of Jame* Mill/ 
and of Mill as the “spiritual fatlyr ” of Ricardo.^ 
John Stuart Mill spoke* e)f the Princi\)tes as “ im- 
mortal.’" C'hristopher IVe>rth put Ricardo above 
Adam Smith. Torrens spoke of him as “ his 
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great master.” Karl Marx built his revolutionary 
do^rine upon t^ie conception of value as due to 
labour alo^e. De Quincey naively contrasts the 
work of earlier economists with the astonishing 
acWer^ement of Ricardo, who “ deduced a priori^ 
from the understanding itself, laws which first 
gave a ray of bght into the unwieldy mass of 
materials, and constructed a collection of tentative 
discussion into a ‘science of regular proportions, 
now first standing on an eternal basis.” 

This, strange to say, appears to be the secret of 
the immediate and immense success of the old 
political economy. It v as a credulous, as well as 
an. unbelieving, time. There was neither the 
means, nor often the desi?e, of precise information 
a^' to the human elements of the industrial problem. 
Malthus dared to propound a universal “ law ” 
of population before the first Census had shown 
the numbers of the British people, and l>efore there 
could Be any but the vaguest idea of what the 
birth-rate was or had been. The general registra- 
tion of births, deaths, and marriages did not even 
exist in Ricardo’s day. He carried the abstract 
^n^thod to a much further extreme than Malthus ; 
but he brought so much subtler and more logical 
a mind to tjie task that a disciple of the calibre 
"of Dt’ Quincey could glor^" in his haying ” deduced 
a priori, from the understanding itself, laws . . . 
standing oh an eternal basis.” The characteristic 
work of nineteenth-century Science, based upon 
impartial and tireless observation and experiment, 
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was only just beginning. Pnilosophy was still 

unspoiled for its imaginative flij(l^ts by the earthy 
taint of experimental psychology. Students of 
theology had not dared to project a science of 
“ comparative religion ” ; and the science of^iktory 
was barely adumbrated^. It ^was, then, quite in 
the spirit of the errf that Senior declared political 
economy to be “ independent of facts.” 

It must not be supposed, becj\uee it was abused 
a century ago, that the method of abstraction as 
applied to social life was useless. As J. S. Mill 
said of Bentham, “ We have a large tolerance for 
one-eyed men, provided tticfr one eye is a penetrat- 
ing^one.” The deductive method has been t*on- 
tinuei and a mathematical school of economics 
has arisen which, under the check of an accumulat- 
ing body of precise evidence, has pursued valuable 
lines of thought. But the* method of abstract 
science — the cxfraction of general and perma- 
nent characteristics from particular and j)assing 
instances, with its assumption that the results 
can be quantitatively measured — is qpen to 
peculiar difficmlties.and^ dangers in the sjjiere of 
economics, yhe chief of them —apart (rom* the 
fundamental error in bioIog>^ which has "been 
indicated above — are these: (1) tha quantities iq 
question are inextricably mixed with fiuman 
nature, and they are, therefor^, qever exactly- 
repeated ; (2) there is^ a fundamental inequality 
or unlikeness in the most important of these 
quantities; (8) ‘the observer himself, in que^ of 
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a “ law ” in this field, is very liable to bias. The 
first point is self-ev ident. 'The a 'priori philosophers 
met it by^ assumin^r that things averaged out, 
capitalists acting in the interests of capital, labourers 
in the' interests of labour, and rent owners in the 
interests of rept. This was probabl}’ true, on the 
whole, though evei^ day’s experienec gives instances 
of men who do not act in the interests of them- 
selves or their /-lass. But the second })oint found 
no recognition in the old 'political economy, and 
herein lay its besetting sin. We may make 
abstracts of the contributions of certain groups t)f 
human individuals to th/^ total of production, and 
call one abstraction capital, another land, and 
another laboin. We may make another set ol 
abstracts to describe the r(*wards of thes(‘ three 
factors of pro<h;ction, and call them interest, rent, 
and wages. Within each group, there are in- 
equalities of contiibution and reward; but these 
inequalities are not, perhaps, sulliciently gross to 
inv^alidate the deduction. When we compare the 
three factors as wholes, however, we meet with an 
inequality of a much more ^ar-reaclang kind. 

, I abour differs frorn land and capital, in the first 
place, in being inseparabU' from the life of its owner. 
It is a faculty rather than a possession ; and, as 
such, \i is at once more precious and more perish- 
able. If it become necessary, for theoretical 
purposes, to regard it as a mass, we must be 
scrupulously careful that the characteristics com- 
mon to the individuals in wlion/ alone it resides 
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are contained in the ^mass-description which we 
adopt. Thus: (1) The labourers are many/ and 
mu<^ divided — hence compctitiJ^ is almost uni- 
versal between them, and combination is difficult 
to establish and maintain. But labd is 
capital is relatively scai'ce, and combination is 
easy both to land- dad capital-o^nei^, so that their 
maintenance-reward is raVely in doubt. (2) Units 
of capital and land vary, but in no such radical 
fashion as units of labour. A single worker may he 
a man or a woman, young or old, single or with a 
dependent family ; these ait final inequalities, fixed 
in the Very constitution of human society. There 
are ii^any minor inequalities, due to the irregplar 
distribution of health, stf ength, and inteUigence, the 
variations of subsistence from time to time and 
from place to place, and so on. (J) The owner of 
capital and land can usually* wait either to sell or 
buy, and so can get the best price. The labourers, 
except a few of the most skilled, are handicftpped by 
the fact that they usually cannot wait. 

Broadly, we may say that* land and capital 
are homogeneous, s(;ar(;e, durable, easily organized, 
and unpressed for time*; wBile labour is net^ro- 
geneous, abundant, perishable, difficult * of «elf- 
organization, and always near to hunger. Now, 
it is clear, without carrying this analysis firthe< 
that any abstract description of the process of pro-^ 
duction which assumes a likeness oj eqflality in the 
three agents is untrue to the facts, some of them 
alterable, some unalterable, of human society. Tlie 

*N 
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old political economy was repugnant to the whole 
working class o^the time and to many huittane 
spirits, whp denounced it as brutal and heartless. 
That it tended to produce callousness in the average 
diso’pJe’s mind seems beyond doubt^ But it is not 
the business of science to make pleasant reading. 
The real faults* of the ^lalthusian-Ricardian 
economics were two :,'(!) It pretended • to the 
quality of science ; but it was, in the main, a work 
of the imagination — a peculiarly logical type of 
imagination, it is true. (2) Its inexorable laws 
were false ; yet they Vere offered to every Tom, 
Dick, and Harry of fchc market-place as working 
principles worthy of implicit confidence. Jhey 
were generally accepted as such, not because the 
pitxiess of reasoning was readily understood, but 
because its practical implications were clear, and 
were altogether to the taste of the positively or 
comparatively wealthy folk who then monopolized 
the advantages of education and the power of 
government. Intellectually false in its foundation, 
and morally false in its use, the orthodox political 
econonay represented to the, mass of the workers a 
|re§it refusal of justice, a denial of q]! hope. The 
richv it appeared, might become endlessly richer 
because they were few ; the poor were doomed by 
Ue laws ” of population and wages to eternal 
,|>enury because they were many. In the name of 
libbrty, progress was declared impossible. It is 
not surprising that the names of the authors of 
these doctrines were execrated. Francis Place, 
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speaking of the workipg-men refonribrs of the 
’twenties, says that they.denoun^d everyone ^ho 
dissented as a political economist, nnder^ which ap- 
pellation was included the notion of a bitter foe 
of the working^ classes — enemies who 3eserv§ino 
mercy at their hands.” This feeling, if unjustifi- 
able, is no longer inexplicable. *lt was, perhaps, 
deepened because it foundVo adequate intellectual 
expression. As an influence in the events of the 
Reform and Chartist peri«)d, it cannot be overlooked. 

But few minds can tolerate logic unadulterated ; 
and, when the mind has dofie its worst, the heart 
will have its word to say.* Probably, the extreme 
believers in this cold creed were never as numerous 
as theii; influence would Suggest ; certainly, few of 
them acted consistently upon it. Place iliustratM 
in his own person the conflict of abstract and con- 
crete motive. Mr Graham Wallas observes tht^t 
he “ never attaint'd, perhaps never could have 
attained, the intellectual force required for Original 
and creative economic thought.” He was an 
earnest disciple of Bentham, and a still more 
earnest believei* in Maltjius’s formula. Inde^ed^ he 
started as eaij^ly as 1822* witft great zeal, a i^o^ 
Malthusian prof)aganda, and suffered as C’harles 
Bradlaugh and his friends were to jjuffer half-a- 
century later. . “ The rest of the inner circle §f the- 
Benthamites seem to have shared dMace’s opinion, 
though he alone faced the public sgandlal.” ‘ Bftt 
Place knew too much of real life to be altogether 

* WalWb, lAp oj Place, pp. 16U-60. 
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misled. He ha5*no sympathy with the orthodox 
vi?w of the oldj^oor Law. “ Mr Malthus,” ho said, 
“denies ^o the unemployed poor man the right 
to eat ; but h<? allows the right to the unem- 
pl^#d ricfi man.” Place vehemently defended the 
workers from accusations of idleness and vice, 
vindicated t*heir, refusal to •undersell one another, 
and urged the trade unions in the factor}’ districts 
to exclude wonien and children from the mills and 
to lower hours of labour by general action. Scorn- 
ful of Godwin — “ prince of spongers ” — and of 
Owen, prince of dreartiers, he never ceased working 
in his own business-kk^ way for political and social 
reform. 

A greaft variety of infli^nce may be traced among 
fhe middle-class writers, politicians, and adminis- 
trators of thg time. There is Edwin Chadwick, 
labouring with equal zest to establish the health 
service and the c workhouse tesi. There is Nassau 
Senioi^, making quite arbitrary calculations, which 
are solemnly quoted in Parliament, to show that 
all the profit of a factory is made in the last hour 
«of the day, and tjiat, if this^^hour.’s work were cut 
^ op, there would be ho profit.^ There are the 
spokesWn of the manufacturers who mix up lamer- 
faire precepts with smug dissertations on the pro- 
• spertty of the factory operatives.* There are the 

* Senior, Lttkn cr.i the. Factory AcUi, 1837. 

« • Edward VUines, in his History of the Cotkm Manufaclwt (1836), 
aaya " it is scarcely possible for way employment to be lighter,” but 
admita that the children “ are confined for long hoars and deprived 
of froth nir ; thn makes them pale jind rOdaoes their vigour, but it 
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well-to-do Nonconformists, confirmed in Ben- 
thamite individualism by the fact lhat the Church 
still monopolizes the patronage* of the State. 
Where, in this juncture, were the philoscyhic 
Tories, with ther professed love of the old m($al 
ties of society, their Jiatrad of revolutionary for- 
mulae ? Burke’s .words, .flung ‘angrily at the 
Jacobins *of Paris, might nohr have been addressed 
to the apostles of laisscr-faire : The aige of chivalry 
is gone. That of sophisteTs, economists, and calcu- 
lators has succeeded. . . . All js to be changed. All 
the pleajyng illusions which made power gentle, 
and obedience liberal, which harmonized the dif- 
ferent^hades of Jife, and which, by a bland assimi- 
lation, incorporated into politics th^ sentiment^ 
which beautify and soften private society, are to 
be dissolved by this new conquering Empire of 
light and reason. All the decenl drapery of life is 
to be rudely tom o*ff. All the superadded Jdeas, 
furnished from the wardrobe of a moral imagina- 
tion, which the heart owns, and the understanding 
ratifies, as necessary to cover the defects o^ our 
naked, shivering Mature, aqd to, raise it to dignity * 
in our own estimation, are to be exploded» as ^ 
ridiculous and antiquated fashion. . . . Nothing is 
left which engages the affections on thefiart ofJ;he 

rarely bringa on disease.’' He adds that, “th9ugh improvidenoe 
(Uid misconduct too often ruin the happiness of thest Aamilies, yoU 
tber© are thousands of spinnora whq,oat meat cverf day, wear Iwoad* 
cloth on the Sunday, dress their wives and children well, furnish 
their honsee with mabogoiiy arid cariTcUi, subscribe to publications, 
and poos through life with much of huniUe respectability. 
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commonwealth. ” No sec&nd Burke arose to 
catc the socirfl^ principle. For this is a crucial 
difference', political revolution, as in Paris, chiefly 
injures th^ few rich ; industrial revolution, as in 
Manchester, chiefly injures the man^ poor. Disraeli 
might have l>ecome a second Jlurke, had the circum- 
stances been favourable^. He voted rcpes^tedly for 
the repeal of the new *Poor Law, voted in minori- 
ties for inquii^ 'into the Birmingham riots in 1889, 
and for remission of the excessive sentences on the 
Chartist leaders in 1840 and 1816, and put into the 
mouths of his paper Jie|;oes such words as ihese : 

• “ If a spirit of rapacious covetousness, desecrating all 
the humanities of life, lu^ been the besetting sin of 
England for the last century and a half, since the passing 
of the Reform Act the altar of Mammon has blazed with 
triple worship. To Require, to accumulate, to plunder 
each other by virtue of philosophic^ I)hra8e8, to propose a 
Utopia, to consist only of Wealth and Toil, this has been 
the breathless business of enfranchised Pmgland for the 
last twelve years, until we are startled from our voracious 
strife ^y the wail of intolerable serfage.” ^ 

•The few indepefident .TbriCs who, from the verge 
• of th» voracious strife,” hurled iK names at the 
manufacturers counted for little. What did gradu- 
ally^count was the obstinate insuboi'dination of the 
people themselves, and the emergence — aided by 
cholera ep,idcniics and Chartist riots — of a sense of 
national as distinguished from, and even opposed 
to, purely individual interes,t. Hume, Bright, and 

- ‘ “ SybU;* Book L, chup. v., 1846. 
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Roebuck continued to iiarangue the legislature on 
the’ danger of interfering witl^^the captains of 
industry. But Macaulay, in on^ of tl^ flashes of 
perception which justify the romantic temperament, 
anticipated, ii^a speech in May 1846, the vendict of 
later years : 

• 

Rely on it that’intonse lllbour, beginning too early in 
life, continued too long every day, stunting the groud-h of 
the mind, leaving no time for healthful^excrcise, no time 
for intellectual culture, must impair ail those high qualities 
which have mside our countr); great. Your overworked 
boys wjfl become a feeble and ignoble race of men, the 
parents of a more feeble progeny* nor will it be long before 
the ^eterioratioji of the labourer will injuriously arffect 
those vpry interests to whictf his physical and nsoral energies 
have been sacrificed. . . . Never will I believe that What 
makes a population stronger and healthier, wiser and 
better, can ultimately make it ^poorer. If ever we are 
forced to yield thtj foremost place among commercial 
nations, we shall yield it to some people preyjminently 
vigorous in body and mind.” • 

• 

The science of political economy suffered through- 
out the ninettenth' century ^from the ina^ecpififte 
information .and the doctrinaire metho^ o& its 
foimders. But fact at length made itself felt id the 
academic twilight. Economics fell Ji>ack into it| 
proper place of handmaid to Politics. Fr8m tHe 
publication of Maine’s Ancient LAze, .iji 1861, may* 
be dated a strong inilupnee from the side of social 
history. In 1869, J. S. Mill abandoned the wage- 
fund theory. Jevons and Bagehot, in the Jater 
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’seventies, stood for a less • abstract view of State 
functions than t^j^t expressed by Fawcett when' he 
said “we flight well think of regulating the 
tides ” as of^ determining wages by Act of Parlia- 
ment,# With Arnold Tonybee’s Indjistrial Revolu- 
tion (1884), the whe^e sul^ect began to appear in 
perspective, and an evolutionary view of both the 
events and the philosophy of the period became 
possible. By ^ curious irony, it fell to Herbert 
Spencer, perhaps the stiffest individualist of his 
day, to demolish the Malthusian prjnciple which 
was the chief strength of the individualism of the 
earlier generation. * * 



CHAPTER y 

ON THE.VETIGE pF RE\^LUTION 
1833-1849 

I. A Late Harvest 

This, of all the periods into, which the story of the 
century, divides itself, shows most complication and 
obscurity of motive, and is, tfiereforc, most difficult 
of summary descriptioij. There are five major 
quantifies to be kept in view, in the*general course 
of political and economic life: (1) the first great 
Factory and Mines Acts, and the \!ommencement 
of serious health administration ; (2) the new Poor 
Law ; (3) the commercial crisis of 1 839, tjie Irish 
potato famine of 1845-46, and the commercial crisis 
of 1847 ; (4) the commingled agitation of Trade 
Unionism, Owenism, and Chartism, and <5) the 
fVee Trade movemerlt. * JVe sj^All see that, despite 
a great harvest of reforms, the new Parliament fiitf 
not win the confidence of the masses ; that the 
country was brought again to the verge of r^volii-^* 
tion ; and that the agitation then suddenly expired. 
Was it merely that the people were satisfied with** 
cheap food and expanding trade ? TIow are we to 
account at once for the power developed by the 
labour organizations, and its collapse ? 
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A, list of the chief acts of’ the Reform Parliament 
in these sevente^ years (eleven years under Whig, 
and six under Conservative, Ministries) indicates 
the extent ond character of the political change 
that' fiad been effected. First come two great 
works of emancipatfon — ^the freeing of negro slaves 
in the British possessions .(with a solatium of twenty 
millions sterling to tht; slave-owners), ahd the 
abolition of theremains of the East India Company’s 
monopoly, already cut do^ in 1818. Europeans 
were now given free aqcess to India ,^}oth for trade 
and residence ; equality of status between natives 
and foreigners, without bar of race or religion, was 
also decreed. The China^ trade, hitherto reserved 
to, the Company, was thrown open ; it doubled in 
the next decade, while British exports to India 
increased threefold. The session of 1838 was also 
marked by the tariy passage of Lord Ashley’s 
Factory Act, the provisions of which will be ex- 
plained directly, of the first parliamentary grant in 
aid of elementary* education (£20,000), and some 
small j^eforms in the Protestant Church in Ireland. 
In 'th« following ye^.r, tlvit of the ‘new Poor Law, 
S;hfe last arbitrary dismissal by the Crown, of a 
Prime Minister (Lord Melbourne) took place; and 
. the pentral » Criminal Court was established. In 
1885, the immense task of municipal reform, neces- 
’* B^rily postponed till the House of Commons had 
been rescued from the influence of the borough- 
mongers, was taken up. The Municipal Corpora- 
tions Act put an end to the existing corruption, and 
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e^ablished, in 178 cifies and towns having a total 
population of two millfons, el^ive councils, with 
power over paving, lighting, •police,* rating, and 
other local business. The Act had three limitations 
which have been slowly remedied : it creal?S only 
a narrow franchise ^ it did not touch London, which 
sheltered as many scandals as* all the other cities 
put together*; and it leff the counties in the hands 
of the justices. • 

The year 1836 witnessed an important inquiry 
into the sanitary condition,of the industrial districts, 
the establishment of the^oflice of Registrar-General 
of births, deaths, and marriages -henceforth the 
chief fount of official statistics bearing 9 n the health 
of the people — and the removal of the bar against 
Nonconformist marriages. Henceforth, marriage 
was a civil act, the religiqus ceremony optional. 
The next tliree 3 ;ears were a period of acute depres- 
sion, in which the Chartist and Free Trade move- 
ments emerged as organized forces. During this 
period, the young Princess Victoria came to the 
throne, with Prince Albert as her adviser \ English 
tithes were commuted, ‘and tfie EeclesiastitaP Com- 
missioners Incorporated ; the newspaper s1:affip 
duty was reduced to one penny and penny postage - 
established ; the principle of the hew Pqpr Lfiw 
was carried over to Ireland ; and Lord Durham 
was sent as Governor-General to Cifnada, theijB tb 
initiate a noble work of pacificatfon. In 1889, the 
Education grapt was increased to £30,000 ; its 
administration was lodged in a Committee el the 
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Wvy* Council ; and the inspection of assisted 
schools was comnwficed. fti 1840, the transporta- 
tion of convlbts to fAustralia ceased ; self-govern- 
ment under a responsible government was given 
to Candida ; and the Iiish municipalities were 
reformed. . ’ # ^ 

The five following yeans, under Peel, the last 
considerable period of Cohservative mle for‘ three 
decades, yielded only one considerable achievement 
in legislation, but this was sufiicient to immortalize 
its authors. In 1842, the first Act was passed for 
the protection of coal-miners ; and Peel set, up a 
new sliding-scale of corn duties, abolished many 
other protective duties, anfi revived r the income- 
tax , to compensate for the revenue lost. ‘More 
duties were removed in 1844, and no less than 480 
in 1845. It was in face of these measures, prophetic 
of still more radical change, and of the consequent 
agricultural outcry, that young Disraeli uttered 
his famous description of such “ Conservative ” gov- 
ernment as “ an organized hypocrisy.” The Irish 
potato Kmine of the following winter suggested 
wiser thoughts, and ‘precipitated the' repeal of the 
C6m* Laws. The year 1847 saw the passage of 
Fielden’s “ Ten Hours ” Factory Act, the introduc- 
tion of, short service in the army, another financial 
crisis, and a second cholera epidemic which led to 
ine passage af the Public Health Act of 1848, the 
basis of administrative efforts that were to save 
millions of lives before the centurj^ was out. Finally, 
the Navigation Laws were totally repealed, and the 
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abolition of the com* duties (save is., whi^ re- 
mained for twenty years) cama^nto full effect, in 
1849. • • 

In the short space of eighteen y^rs, then, the 
Crown had s^epted its constitutional lirnlttltioniS, 
the House of Conynons.and fhe little governments 
of city and towi^ h^d be^m eleaftsed, and the power 
of the*Peers had been checked. A number of free 
Colonial democracies had been established in the 
Western and Southerd Hemispheres; slavery had 
been abolished on British ^soil ; and the East had 
been thrown open to trade, with some promise of 
fair treatment for the nafives. Henceforth, the 
British peop^p might call upon all lands for Tfood 
and materials of manufacture ; shipping was frgsd ; 
and taxation was in part transferred to surplus 
wealth. The beneficent work of factory and mine 
inspection, sanitary administration, and public 
schooling was inifiated. The w6rld’s histijry shows 
nothing to equal this record, with the possible ex- 
ception of the reforms with which Napoleon capped 
the programme of the French Revolutio^j. And 
yet the people were vmlently^ dissatisfied. ^Why*? 

There is no single answ'er to such que«tiod!^ ds 
this ; but they help us to focus more clearly the 
movements of the time, and to understand^betten 
the permanent conditions of successful government 
and social peace. It is evident that thj buying-guf ' 
of the West Indian slaw-owners, ftnd the grant of 
responsible government to Canada, could bring no 
immediate relief lo the hungry and voteless weaver 
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of thf West Riding. In eveiy land, domestic ques- 
tions are of first^oment and, among domestic 
questions, tke brc^d-and-butter problem must be 
solved ere otter boons can be properly appreciated. 
In th^jecond place, the harvest of rqjform does not 
come up in a night i and, if tl^e sowing has been 
long delayed, half ’the crgp m*ay be lost. Sydney 
Smith said of the Reform Bill, All young ladies 
imagine as soou as this Bill is carried that they 
will be instantly married,” and cynically dismissed 
the disappointed as “ fools.” Whcn<,the fools are 
numbered by the million, however, their disappoint- 
ment becomes a matter 'of consequence. Viewed 
absolutely, in isolation, these Factory and AJ^nes 
Acts, for instance , are not.able achievements ; in 
relation to the long-suffering of the operatives, and 
the merits of the question as we now see it, they are 
beggarly instalments of common justice given a 
full gcnQfaiion too late. 

II. The First Factory Acts 

A 

The .story of the Factory Acts and of the shame 
«*f ihild^slavery in which they originated has often 
been told; a slight outline of this stniggle of common- 
« sense and Iniinanity against dogma and heartless- 
hess will, therefore, be sufficient in this place. The 
’■first attempt to improve the health conditions of 
industrial employment was the Health and Morals 
Act of 1802, prociurd by Sir Robert Peel the elder, 
(this is his son’s account of the matter) acted 
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as soon as magisterial complaint brought to his 
nofice abuses among the thousaiwi apprentices in 
his own factory which the overseer ha^ previously 
concealed from him. . Such abuses hadtby that time 
become very fommon, and had been forinfijft' de- 
nounced by bodicfi of mediea*! men in 1784 and 
1796.1 With the. help o^ a sin^e narrative — that 
of one lRobert%Blincoe, published in 1828 — we may 
peep for a moment into this underivorld. Blincoe 
was an orphan who dl'iftcd into the St l*ancras 
Workhouse at the age of fgur years, and at seven 
was apprenticed for fourteen ^’ears to a Nottingham 
cotton-spinner. The formal consent even of chil- 
drerw being necessary, plineoe and eighty otiier 
little wetims were told that cotton* factories were 
palaces where roast-beef, plum-pudding, and other 
good things were to be had forjhe a.?king. This did 
not prove exactly true. The children were kept 
working for fourteen, and even* sixteen, iiours a 
day; they were beaten for the slightest mistake or 
offence ; and sometimes they were tortured by the 
overlookers, who would tie them to a beai^ close 
over the whirling ma(?hii1as by of teaching them 
to hold their feet up, or would rivet irons «n tBeif 
ankles and hips to teach them not to tiy to run 

^Manchester Likrary and Philosophical Socifl^ 1784*' 

Idefort m Parish Apprentices, 181"); FuJden’H Curse of the Factory 
System, 1836. In tiioir IJiyton/ of Factory Le^ulut^on, Miiwes B, L. • 
Hutohinsand A. Humrton, B.A,, point out iiotnjtfnnLs ex!«t 
for anything like a statistical oi* accurate .study of cia! l-labour in 
the eighteenth century”; hip- there is evidence that cliiitlion 
often ovemorked and ilf-treated at home by their parents. 
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aw^y. Locked in the factory while they woi^ed, 
and in neighbqj;jping barracks while they slept, 
these pififij martyrs were as absolutely abandoned 
by their kiiyi as though they had been adult con- 
victHjn the way to Botany Bay, pr negro slaves 
on the middle passage. 

Peel’s first Act applied o’hly to apprentices in 
cotton mills ; it forbade their being workv^d more 
than twelve hojirs a day, and laid it down that night 
work should cease after a short interval, that 
decent clothing, lodging, and food should be pro- 
vided, and that all factories should be whitewashed 
and ventilated. It was practieally inoperative, 
partly by reason of evasion, partly by a chaijge of 
tlje trade conditions. Before the application of 
the steam-engine to textile machinery, the mills 
were scattered along the streams of the country-side. 
The irregularity of water-power favoured great 
irreguli|rity in the working-day ; and there were 
no prying eyes in these out-of-the-way places. 
Steam brought the factory into town, made work 
more regular, and indirectly contributed to the 
abanionment of pauper ’prentice labour. The first 
effect of the Act, however, was simply to abolish 
the formality of apprenticeship. In June 1815. 
Peel again* called attention to the need of a 
protective law. “ The practice of apprenticing 
parish children in distant factories was,” he said, 
” as repugnant to humanity as any which had ever 
been suffered to exist by the negligence of the 
legislature ; and it was all the w1>rse because of the 
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encMrmous abuses which«existed in it* *It had been 
known that a gang of these chilcj^n had been* put 
up to sale along with a bankrupt effect^ and trans* 
fenred as part of the property. A case had come 
to his knowledge where an agreement was;^ade 
between a London parish and a Lancashire manu- 
facturer that for every twenty souni children one 
idiot should l^e taken.” ^ • This appeal seems to 
have made no impression, for the Byi proposed was 
withdrawn after the first reading. The employers, 
in fact, were no longer an uneducated class risen 
by force from out of the ranks of labour. They 
could e*xpress themselves,* afid buy legal or lite- 
rary ^advocates ; and, from this time on, there is 
obstinj^jte resistance to Vvery attempt "to impose 
conditions of employment. Their most plausiCle 
argument lay in the fact that nobody then dreamed 
of an inspection of the domcsfic workshops, where, 
in the deepening distress of the hand-workers, the 
lot of the children was often worse than it^would 
be in a factory. Robert Owen gave evidence 
before Peel’s Committee as to his own experiments. 
He had no children in his mill iinder ten, a^d ^he 
general hours^ had been gradlially reduced fren^ 
fourteen to twelve, including an hour and a qiiar- 
ter off for meals. The working strqpgth of the 
mill was so much improved that the loss wa?only* 
one farthing in Is. 8d. This examplp made few 
converts. 

In February 1818, pressed forward by Owen, 

^ ffinsard, vol. xxz. 624 . 
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the elder Peel returned to the charge. Presenting 
a petition froniyljjanchester cotton-spinners for a 
ten-and-a-l^lf hours’ day, he added that “ he had 
been in con^munication with some of these poor 
men<iiat morning ; and he declarc|[i he could not 
hear their statement, or witness their appearance 
which confirmed that statement, without shedding 
tears. In rooms badly v^entilated apd much over- 
heated, they \^re compelled to work fourteen or 
fifteen hours a day. Young persons might endure 
such labour ; but after men attained a certain age 
it became intolerable,^* This appeal was dis- 
missed as sheer sentihiehtality ; nearly a century 
walj to pass ere British society was prepared to 
recognize ’the' hardness of life’s evening ,in the 
labouring classes. A few days later, Peel reintro- 
duced his Bill, «modified to forbid the employment 
of children under ninb (instead of under ten) and to 
limit the working 'hours of those Under sixteen years 
to twelve per day. It was notorious, he said, that 
children of a very tender age were dragged from 
their beds some hours before daylight, and confined 
m the*factories for«not less^han fiftwen hours. His 
«oft, the future Free Trade Premier, added that 
there was evidence of boys and girls of five and 
. seven years being employed ; and they were often 
‘kept on Sundays from 6 a.m to noon cleaning the 
rnachinery, . Lord Stanley distinguished himself 
by arguing that Parliament should not, by such 
interference as was asked for, sow dissension be- 
twi^n parents and children ; and other noble lords 
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upheld “ the great principle of Political Economy 
that labour ought to be free.” Again, the Bil> was 
dropped. In 1819, after furthcrVpposition, it was 
carried. The Act applied oiilf to cotton mills. 
Years later, the future poet of deniotjracy, Jerald 
Massey, then child of eight, years, was working 
twelve hours a day* in & silk igiill *for a wage of 
eightegi pence a “week. • 

- This commAicerncnt of factory legislation proper 
was of very limited efjpet, even within its limited 
field, and that for a moral reason and a practical 
reason. The* number of those who fully realized 
and admitted the evil jva| very small (medical 
witnesses in these early years were particularly 
pusillanimous) ; and tlie lack of a ^pcoial body of 
inspec\;ors made evasion of the law easy. On the 
part of the operatives themselves, there was a con- 
siderable obstacle in the grcuvth o*f the system by 
which the spinnei^ themselves, pot the mill-owners, 
employed their child “ piecers.” In 18i5, when 
Sir John Cam Hobhouse obtained an amendhig Act, 
limiting Saturday work to nfne hours, and for- 
bidding work^ during meal times, the cu|toma^ 
hours in Lancashire mills weie* from 5.30 of 6*a.m. 
to 7.80 or P.M., with two intervals f(5r n^als, 


during which the children were commonly kept 
cleaning the machinery. In 1831, a fiirthcr gmend-' 
ing Act brought all operatives un^er eighteen years 
of age in cotton mills within the protfction of the* 
twelve-hours day, and prohibited tne night employ- 
ment of all un4er twenty-one. Richard Oastler, 
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with his lett<!rs to the Leeds Mercury on ‘‘ Yorkshire 
Slavery,” and l^^chael Sadler, Tory Member 'for 
Newark, hf^ now^put themselves at the head of 
the Ten Hours’ Day agitation. Sadler obtained in 
1882^ Commons Committee whose report is in- 
valuable as a collection of evidence of the industrial 
conditions then prevailing. Hvj lost his seat directly 
after, being defeated by Macaulay ; ai^ Lord Ashley, 
later Lord Shaftesbury, became leader of the move- 
ment in Parliament. A Royal Commission was 
appointed, with the hope, at least on the side of the 
employers, of shelving the subject. It reported, 
however, that the existing law was “ almost en- 
tirely inoperative,” children being commonly em- 
ployed as long>as adults, ^ith the result that they 
suffered physically and obtained no education ; 
and that the onjy way of ending these wrongs was 
to establish a special body of itinerant inspectors, 
with power to enter any factory where children 
were employed, to order sanitary measures and 
the fencing of machinery, and to enforce school 
attendance. 

It isahis provision, probf^bly due».to Chadwick’s 
ipfivence, that chiefly constitutes the importance 
of the Factory Act of 1883, one of the first measures 
of the reformed House of Commons. Hardly less 
important than the establishment of that gallant 
branch of the Civil Service, the factory inspectorate, 
w^ the extension of the Acts to woollen, worsted, 
hemp, flax, tow, linen, and silk mills. Further, 
the prohibition of night work and«*the twelve-hours 
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maximum day were applied to all operatives igider 
eighteen ; children under nine w^ie shut out of all 
textile factories except silk-mills| and a nine-hours 
maximum day was gradually brought into opera- 
tion for child^jpn under thirteen. Medical lami- 
nation of children, prioi; to factory employment 
was also instituted, ft being recpiired that “ some 
surgeoit or physician ” should certify each child 
under twelve as strong enough for work. Tlie fac- 
tory inspectors becam<f a kind of perambulating 
magistracy executive powers. Unfortu- 

nately, they were to be only four in number, and 
the penalties for breaclf o? the law were very 
inadjquate. ^ * 

Eigh;t years later, it still remained for Elizabeth 
Barrett to utter her poignant “ Cry of the 
Children”: 

‘‘ Do ye hoar the ohildren weeping, ,0 my brothers. 

Ere the sorrow comes with years ? 

* For oh,’ say the children, ‘ we are weary, 

And we cannot run or leap ; 

If we cared fUr any tnea^ows, it were nici'ely 
To drop (Jown in them and sleep : 

Our knees tremble sorely in the stooping, 

We fall upon our faces, trying to go,^ 

And, underneath our hea \7 eyelids drooping, 

The reddest flower would look a5j>ale as snow. 

For, all day, we drag our burden tiririg 
Through the coal-darlf undergrounTl ; 

Or, all day, we drive,the wheels of iron, 

In the factori^, round and louxjjl. 
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f For, all day, the wheels a*re droning, twining ; 

Their wind^^mes in oifr faces, 

Till our hearts tjim, our heads with pulses burning, 

And thp walls turn in their places ; 

li^rns the sky in the high window, bl^nk and reeling, 
Turns the long light that drops adown the wall, 

Turn the bFack flies that crawl along the ceiling, 

All are turning, all the day. and we with ajl ; 

And, all day, the iron wheels are drofiing, 

And sometimes we could pray : 

“ 0 ye wheels ” (breaking out in a mad moaning), 

“ Stop ! be silent fpr to-day.” ’ 

‘ How long,’ they say, ‘\ow long, 0 cruel nation, 

Will you stand, to move the world, pn a child’s heart, 

Stifle down Vith a mailed heel its palpitjition, , 

And tread onward to your throne amid the mart ? 

Our blood splashes upward, 0 gold-heaper. 

And your purple^shows your path. 

But the child’s ^job in the silence, curses deeper 
Than the strong man in his wrath ! ’ ” 

By the Coal Mines Act of 1842, the underground 
emplc^^ment of women and of children under ten 
yeArs 'was prohibited. Female labour at the pit- 
%e^ continued for a good many yeali^. 

The Short Time Committees continued their 
^gitajioii ; And on this ground Chartists, Owenites, 
Tories, and Liberals met. In Yorkshire and 
‘ Lancashire, especially, a ten-hours factory day was 
demanded on tne specific plea, to quote one of the 
resolutions, that a restrictive, Act would tend 
materially to equalize and extend labour, by calling 
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into employment many«male adults wRo are obliged 
to tpend their time in idleness jvJjiilst female ^chil- 
dren are compelled to labour frojd twel\{e to sixteen 
hours per day.” A factor that has-been of real 
importance tl^roiighout the struggle for th^egis- 
lative protection of labour is alluded to in another 
resolution, declaring^ that, “ without a legislative 
regulaUion of^thc hours of labour, the kind and 
benevolent employer cannot stand j^gainst the com- 
petition of his less feeling rival.” The mutilation 
of the Act of^l888 produced a momentary fever o1 
“direct action,” Instead of a ten- hours, an eight- 
hours day was now th^ objective ; and Fielder 
wroje to Cobbett’s Register proposing that the ttadc 
unioni,sts should prepare to get it •for •themselves 
by means of a general strike. Nothing coming ol 
this fit of temper, a new Ten Hours Bill was drawn 
up. The Government sought in 188.5 to weaken 
the Althorp Act t)y enabling clhidren over twelve 
to work full time. They were compelled*to with- 
draw this design ; but no further progress was 
made for several years. The increase of women in 
textile factories waf* then attracting attent^n^and 
much was h^ard of “home ’’Iseing “ woman’s 
sphere,” an idea for which Mr Gladstone professed 
his sympathy. In 1844, a Governi^ljent Bill pro- 
posed to establish the half-time system hn the 
textile trades (the working hours •of small childre® 
being thus reduced to 5i a day), aijd to* limit yodng 
persons and all women to a twelve-hours day. An 
amendment was-cart’ied by Lord Ashley reducing 
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the latter to ten hours, but other divisions* in course 
of fery confus^ debate^, gave a contradictory 
result. Thg Bill ^^as accordingly withdrawn ; and 
another was prepared and passed prescribing a 
twel^hours maximum. This Act had a number 
of valuable administrative provisions suggested by 
the experience of the first inspectors. 

During 1846 and the Committees enjoyed 
the aid of a successful weekly paper, the Ten Hours 
Advocate. They fought strongly in the election 
following the repeal of the Com Laws ; and during 
the depression of the following spring, when short 
time was very convenient to the mill*6wners, 
FieWen got his Ten Hours Bill through its third 
reading with a substantiav majority, despite ‘har- 
angues by Hume, Bright, and Roebuck on the 
danger of interfering with the right of manufacturers 
to make a working profit. Demonstrations of joy 
were held in many northern towns ; and a delegate 
meeting In London declared itself “ deeply grateful 
to Almighty God,” and determined “ to promote 
by every means in‘our power those religious and 
social Hessings which it has been the object of the 
Bill to extend to the*factoiy workers.” 


III. The New Poor Law 

, , The maintenarce of the Com Laws long after the 
old arguments had lost all plausibility, the hard 
struggle to find work, in comj>etition, on the one 
hand, with steam-driven machinery, on the other, 
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with women, children, %nd paui)er immigrants from 
Ireland and the shires, {he refusaj of the vote to 
the mass of working men in 18:3?r, the barbarity of 
the game laws, and the ruthless punishment of 
agitators — these wrongs could not buf excit^ even 
in gentle mintfs, a deep l)itt erncss. And, as Though 
this were not enough, tlic new juiddle-elass House 
of Coiamons proceeded *j:o erc<‘t, as an eternal 
memorial of tlic laissrr-fairc economy, a national 
prison for the English j^oor- tln^ W^u’khou.se. 

As the Reform Rill shook the small class at the 
top, so the toor Law Aiticndmcnt Act of 1834 
shook •the largo class at the bottom, of British 
society. Two facts distinguish tin* lalt,(T measure 
amo?i^ moderh Icgislativt? adventures : Uic scientific 
severity with which it regulated the lot of a large 
part of the nation, accustomed for nearly forty years, 
to a totally different treatment, and the near 
approach to unar»imity in Parliament for the new 
system, in contrast with the hostility of* the un- 
enfranchized mass of the labourers outside. The 
second reading was carried in the Commons, on 
May 9, 1834, Jiy 299 votes to^ 20; in tht\Upp^r 
House, the minority w&s only 13. Royaf as|;ent 
was given on August 14, 1834. The* central 
authority, upon whose decrees the whole scheme 
was to depend, was, in the fir?t plaor, ap-* 
pointed for only five years. Duyng that period^ 
popular opposition was so fierce^ 'that the co 

* “ In o<‘rtain pbco«, e.g. Ueflton, Nottinghum, and Maccleiifield, 
local atilhoritic» had been q^ectcU exproealy to defeat the new law ” 
(Fowle, The Poor Lai/, p. 103j. 
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appointment* of the Commission remained in 
doubt to the la«t. It was then renewed annually 
for three si^cpessi^ years ; in 1842, it was estab- 
lished for fi^e years more ; only in 1847 was the 
Poor^aw Board erected into a Mini^sterial Depart- 
ment ; and not till *1871 ^did i\ receive, under the 
name of the Local Govcrnnfrnt^ Board, the very 
wid ' powers now existing^ From th^first, hviwever, 
the new Poor J^aw exhibited an absoluteness and 
centralization of power (fver the operations of 
elective and unpaid local authoritjes which are 
unique in British government, and very difficult 
to reconcile with thf yfrofessed individualism of 
mafiy of the leading authors of the scheme. ^^This 
peculiar pbwer was secured through the adminis- 
trative machinery gradually built up, especially 
through the inspectors, who keep the Board in- 
formed of what is^ being done by Boards of 
Guardians throughout the country; the system 
of audit, carrying with it refusal to pass any item 
in local accounts that can be declared to transgress 
the law ; and the control over local officials, who 
may b-J discharged by the , Board, but not by the 
loct.l authority with*out the Board’s^ assent. But 
moCre important than any influence by machinery 
was the spirit of the law itself, definitely realized 
ht thb outset by its authors, stated with unmis- 
.takable simplicity, and defended throughout with 
unbending resohition, although never quite fully 
embodied in practice. 

** The fundamental principle ’ with respect to 
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legal relief,” said the Cofhmissioncrs in their report 
of 1889, ” is that the condition of.Jke pauper ought 
to be, on the whole, less eligible# than 4hat of the 
independent labourer.” It was assumed that 
everybexiy should, and nearly ever^'body #W)uld, 
save against misfe^iine, and* that— rates being 
paid, ultimately a3 well imm^iatoly, by others 
than tlfc pooi4— those whb claim relief must, in 
justice as well as of practical necessity, be content 
with a condition “ less •eligible ” than that of the 
poorest freeman. Not onl\^ was the whole allow- 
ance system described in our last chapter swept 
away ; ‘‘ all distribution *of ^relief in money or in 
good#, to be ^ent or consumed by the paupef in 
his ovm house,” was declared to b(f “ inconsistent 
with the principle in question.” The first object, 
then, was to stop out-relief ; in jfiirticular, able- * 
bodied persons were to be refused relief except in 
the workhouse — tfie “ workhonscT test ” of^genuine 
need. The country was, accordingly, divided into 
“ Unions ” of parishes, each haying its workhouse, 
under the management of a board of guardians 
elected by the^ ratepayers. The old condit^)n« df 
” settlement ’i were much morffied ; and tl^ey 
since practicjilly disappeared. A significant detail 
which excited great indignation at the time was, 
the abandonment of the former efforts to discovcf 
and penalize the fathers of illegitimate children# 
falling on the rates, Tl»e burden of providing for 
the child until it was sixteen years old was now 
thrown on the rilother, subject to a power in .the 
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justices to make a mainteuance order against the 
man, if found, HP J)art of *the payment so obtained 
going to thf suppyt of the mother. 

Every student of an earlier age is looking, as it 
werej^hrough glasses coloured by t^e facts of his 
own time ; the best he can hope is that this con* 
temporary information may help to define truly, 
not prejudice, his view. • We are looking back upon 
the gravest prjblem of eighty years ago through 
experience of a society in •’which the principles of 
the new Poor Law continue, but in association with 
a number of fresh factors — for instance, higher 
wages, cheaper food, free^ education, large expendi- 
ture on sanitation, a groat volume of charity, 
ready hospital accommodation, old-age pensions, 
and national insurance against illness and unem- 
ployment — whi^h greatly change the proportions 
of the social questioni It is one thing, in a society 
where these and other aids to a hfcalthy and sensible 
life exist, to proclaim the principle that “ the con- 
dition ’ of the pauper ought to be less eligible 
than that of the independent labourer.” It was a 
very different thing eighty ,ye^rs ago — in a society 
pigpiring none of these bppoitunities, a society 
whose country poor had been compelled for a whole 
generation to accept doles instead of a reasonable 
' wageJ^^to proclaim a sudden and general stoppage 
,pf out-door relief. It was so different a thing that 
^ twentic‘ch-c^ntury reader must be astounded at 
liie hardihood of the authors of such a revolution* 
has made it easier to appreciate the splendid 
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enthusiasm and single-minded devotidJi of Chad- 
wick and his fellows in the cause public-he4lth 
reform. That the more-than-Ri(jprdian rigours of 
the new Poor Law were conceived in t^ose same 
good hearts speaks eloquently of the infiueijpe an 
economic dogma may obtain when circumstances 
are favourable. • • 

The fundamental principle ” had, indeed, to 
be tempered. In the first place, persons over sixty 
years of age were declared to be not necessarily 
able-bodied, and the guardians were permitted to 
grant them out-relief if the^' ihoiiglit fit. Then, 
according to the report of I8<K), the Commissioners 
“permit out-rclicf to the able-bodied in all thase 
cases of distress which ai^ of most fucqiicnt occur- 
rence, such as sickness, accident, bodily or rnent&l 
i ifirmity in themselves and in the^r families ” — 
such cases as burial, and wi(h>whood for a period 
of six months, or ^ long as there is any child de- 
pendent on the widow, being soon added. • While 
out-relief has been permitted in emergencies like 
these, the workhouse system has been slightly 
modified in more re^enj; years, ^ chiefly in ff^voim 
of child inmates, by th4 cla^^sifieation of waij^g^ 
and houses, the institution of special schools, the 
boarding-out of children, and other measures. In 
general, however, England was ruled throu|^oiit* 
the Victorian era on the “ fundamental principle,’* ^ 
which may be said to have rested op tW postulate 
that the most desperate Wil gf the time was idle- 
ness and thriftlcssMess ^mong the poor, and to have 
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yielded three alternatives^: (1) Every adult must 
find continuous work, with pay sufficient to main- 
tain himself and^his family ; or (2) he must save 
enough at* discontinuous work to carry him and 
them throifgh emergencies ; or (8), if he asks for 
pubiiS aid, he will ^receive the barest maintenance 
under conditions^ of sodial disgrace and political 
disfranchisement. / ‘ ^ 

We may illustrate the applicatior/ of the principle 
by citing sonfe sentences, from a volume already 
quoted, The Poor Law, first published in 1881, by 
one of its able and confident advocates, the Rev, 
T. W. Fowlc, M.A.j^Rcctor of Islip. “The two 
chief evils to which poor relief gives rise,” he says, 
“ are idleness, on the part of those who caif work 
and will not, and improvidence on the part of those 
, who can make provision for possible sickness or 
inevitable old age, but prefer to trust to the bounty 
of the State. T^e first class w«<s dealt with finally 
and summarily in the Prohibitory Order (1844), 
which forbids relief to any man capable of earning 
wages. But the second was, by the express ex- 
peptijttis contained in that Order, ^ left to the dis- 
^^tidn of the local vauthorities, who have not been 
sigw to avail themselves of the opp6rtunity. How 
far the central authorities realized that this depar- 
' .tureifrom their own admitted principles would lead 
once more to t}ie establishment of a gigantic system 
' ' of paupeiishi, in which the unthrifty and careless 
were maintained at the cost or to the prejudice of 
their more provident neighbours, does not very 
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clearly appear. Certagi it is that Hit has been 
turned by local administration t^ this end, •and 
that, too, in spite of warnings ^linost^ amounting 
to threats, and expostulations almost descending 
to entreaties, from the Poor Law autlforities them- 
selves.” As tfiese Guardians are ratepayers elected 
by ratepayers, it might* be si^)p(^ed that sclf- 
interesh woul(J be a suifyeient spur to economy. 
But this tendency is apparently counteracted by 
the fact that they are •also men, ^uth a weakness 
for discriminating between bad (‘ascs and sad cases ; 
and this, strange to say, the source of all the 
mischief. For the " funilamcntal principle ” is a 
mathematical principle, a logical principle, any- 
thing but a nioral priiiAple, or a gnido in the art 
of government. The principle is that not the Kile 
and vicious only, but the '' improvident ” (by which 
is meant all who have not saved) also, must learn 
that “ destitution "is the only legal ground to relief,” 
and that this relief will be the barest,* hardest 
minimum. From this point of view, there* are no 
good cases, or bad cases. “Tlie character of the 
applicant, if ihe pjai^ truth .must be toj^, hgis 
nothing to do with it. •Thun, if two ment u mjer 
precisely the same circumstances, apply fbr reJicT, 
one of whom has borne a good character and suc- 
cumbed to misfortune, the other has*been j«st the* 
reverse, it is still not permissible, *upon any sound 
principle of Poor Law, to make a dj^feretice between 
them. ... No doubt Ihe temptation to exercise 
a moral discrimination is irresistible, and the 
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Guardians tfy, with somei success, to achieve a 
rougi and readjj; justice, of which it maybe 
said that jt is morally excellent, but it is not 
Poor Law.” ^ Where the law is properly ad* 
ministered, “ the plain fact is that the workhouse 
test has killed the . spirit of investigation, as, by 
the confession of its supporters, it was meant 
to do.” ; ^ 

Still, the crude desire for “moral excellence” and 
“ rough and ready justice ” continued to struggle 
against the spirt of laisser^faire legalism. In 
London, and some largeV towns, in 1852 , an outdoor 
“ labour test ” (the “*stoneyard ”), instead' of the 
hoir>e test, had to be permitted, as “a ‘ safety- 
valve ’ at a time of great and sudden depression of 
trade.” Great “ laxity ” has always existed in the 
* treatment of w^dow^s with dependent children, and 
in the dispensation ^f medical relief. “ An in- 
jurious notion has got abroiid,” '•said Mr Fowle in 
1881 , “lihat this kind of relief has not the same 
pauperizing effects, and a fear is even expressed lest 
the system degenerate into one of medical State 
charity.” Sure enough, he has to lament in a 
c^dition ( 1891 ) •*“ the* unwise enactment that 
medicar relief should not temporarily disfranchise 
the person who received it,” and the free medical 
‘ aid given by the London hospitals, “ recalling once 
jmore in a mitigated form the vices of the old Poor 
Lfitw.” On'^the other hand, he does not grudge the 
Act, tardily passed in 1886 , providing for the care 

» Ftvwlfl, p. 12i! 
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and training of pauper lunatics in special hospjtais 
and institutions. • ^ « 

Midway between outdoor and |ndoor relief is the 
casual ward, another concession to^ emergency, 
namely, to the^fact that, if penniless men are^o find 
work, they must have some sort of shelter on the 
way to it. This was •the rule for*“ tramps ” estab- 
lished in Noverjiber 1871 : The order of admission 
is available for one night only, anc^ does not take 
effect earlier than six in* the evening in winter and 
eight in summer.*’ Till those hours, the tramp 
could, find no shelter at all, unless in those “ wards 
establisfied by religious ag€nctes,” w'hich, according 
to Mr Fowle, “ together with the meals, meetings, 
and addresses, ‘are almost certainly •productive of 
much harm.” “ The vagrant is searched and 
bathed, his clothes taken from him, aud, if necessary, ' 
dried or disinfected. He is placed in a separate 
cell, though the Central Board • may as to this 
approve of other arrangements, and is not ei|titled 
to discharge himself before 11 a.m. the next day, 
and then only if he has done the task-work — break- 
ing stones, picking oakum, etc.*— which hasjdjoeif 
assigned to hinj. In the event df his having becomai# 
an inmate of the same ward twice in one month, he 
may be detained till 9 a.m, of the thi^d day after 
admission. He receives 8 oz. of bread or B oz. * 
of bread and one pint of gruel or bw^th, for supper • 
and breakfast, Tliere are no two opinions about 
the entire inelficacy of the above arrangements, 
and that for the plain Reason that they sin against 

p 
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he fundamental principle fof making the relieved 
>erson’s conditknj worse* than that of the Self- 
lupporting Jabouifr ” — ^surely, a terrible reflection 
ipon the portion of the free worker in the Victorian 
Ige. %In 1882, the Casual Poor Act, stiffened these 
jonditions by jiroviding ^hat t][ie casual could not 
iischarge himself till 9 a.>i. orf the second day, and, 
)n a second appearance within one, month, might 
je detained urj-ti) the foiu*th day. “ But nothing 
jeems of any avail,** comments our author, gloomily 
contemplating the influence of the , parliamentary 
reform of 1885. The Poor Law is, of all great 
English institutions, *th^ most thoroughly stereo- 
typed ; and yet there are not wanting signs of a 
spirit naturally resulting from the democratic move- 
ment which may modify it. . . . We fear the 
temper of the^public mind is not what it was in 
those golden days of scientific reform.*’ 

Remains “the House ” — citadel and type of the 
“ fundamental principle,” with its semi-penal 
regime, its separation of husbands and wives, 
parents and children. Even here, there is a ten- 
dency, to degenerate — into an almshouse. “ But 
iii# original conception still adheres, to it, namely, 
to** subject the pauper inmate to such a system of 
labour, discipline, and restraint, as shall be sufficient 
to oAtweigh in his estimation the bodily comforts 
which he .enjoys.’ ” ** Cheerless comfort,** Mi* 

fowle havens rto add; this and a certain ** cold- 
blooded equity ” make ” the spirit of a workhouse.** 
the working folk continued to deny the equity ’* 
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of this system. Throughout England, till near the 
end of the century, “the Housa^,’’* stood, for them, 
as a hated symbol of heartlessn4s and injustice. 


IV. The Generai^ Strike 

• • • 

We have noted, thdt, in. the earliest reform agita- 
tion, those eijibted wavcftcd between or divided 
into two parts, the one favouringt parliamentary, 
the other direct and revolutionary, action. Twenty 
years later, in the painful days following the Reform 
Bill, the social movement was enlarged a hundred- 
told, fhe age of Cobbetf and Eldon had passed. 
The ^protagonists, now, were not an oiitwoni oli- 
garchy, and small, scattered groups led by a few 
firebrands or wirepullers, but a new class of Ministers 
and manufacturers, practically unanimous in their 
individualist creed, on the one hand, and on the 
other, thousands of trade unions, Dwenite speieties, 
Chartist associations. Short Time committe«s, de- 
claring strikes and suffering lockouts, organizing 
mass meetings, processions, and petitions, publish- 
ing newspapers* beginning to employ paid officials 
and legal advisers, and making sensational appe&^ 
ances on the threshold of the new Parliament 
House. At first sight, the change would seyn to^ 
be ail in favour of the latter. But in warfare — and 
this was a suppressed civil warfare— mtip numbeijj ' 
may be a fatal encumbrance, and division of aim 
is fatal. Once it had gained •control of the legis- 
lature, the well-td-do middle class shed its last 
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proletarian sympathies. * Manufacturers, mer- 
chants, and shopkeepers* as well as landlords, 
were now %n the defensive. Bentham and the 
economists Rad given them a sort of faith; the 
Fdstabffshed Church, in the towns tspecially, was 
it their service the wealthier Nonconformists 
vere only too anxious to make peace with the State. 
The middle class held a virtual mrnopol/ of the 
educational apparatus of the time, including all the 
regular newspapers. They were so strong that 
broader views in non-essentials grev; apace ; and 
Whig developed int(^ Liberal, Tory into , Conser- 
vative, without serious difliculty. But in daily 
business life tjiere was hjv'diy a pretence of hiding 
the iron hand in a velvet glove. F^very expedient 
known to the law was used to whittle down the 
right of combmatioji yielded in 1825. Peaceful 
picketing was treated as intimidation, organiza- 
tion asi conspiracy. Men who struck without aid 
or organization were pursued and imprisoned under 
the Master and Servant Acts for leaving their work 
pnfi^hed. Strike leaders were prosecuted ; all 
ojhr the country mijsters«ehd^avoufed to force their 
mfin to sign statements abjuring trade unionism. 
Comfortable men and women looked across a gdlf 
of s^spicioif and alarm at “ the lower classes ” as 
at a pestilent mob inoculated with the vices of 
French JaCobihs and Irish moonlighters. There 
were splendid Exceptions,; but this was the rule. 

The workers weref to find, how long and difficult 
a*task it must* be for poor, ujmstructed men to 
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x^ize the only potential strength that renamed 
to 'them. Politically, they haA^lfttle direct influ- 
ence, for few of them had volbs. Economically, 
they were in a position no less than desperate. 
Freedom is tiie power of choice. When «a com- 
munity has lost itsthold japon the lajpd, its freedom 
has been materially Curtailed ; fbr the most obvious 
alternative tc^ a starvation wage has been taken 
away. The first article of libertytfor the average 
man is the first weel^s wages he can save. A 
generation later, when Fr^ Trade had brought a 
great increase of national w’calth and the possibility, 
therefore, of higher wages* liberal individualism 
bec^e very familiar among the English artisans. 
In this earlier interval, it could nol but appear a 
cold mockery. To the honour of our people, be it 
said that, while the new Poor Law excited deep 
bitterness, there was no agitation for a revival of 
the allowance system. They d*enianded,^as they 
hwl always done, a living wage. But how. to get 
it ? The distinction between moderates and revo- 
lutionaries is primarily one of circumstance, a 
bread-and-butter differepce. Well-paid cracksmen 
were then, ai^ now, and always will be moderat^^t 
but a grain of intelligence makes the unskilled 
labourer, clamouring against his fellows outside the 
dock-gates, inflammable stuff. It is said that lunger 
knows no law ; the most astonislfing# ^ling m tjhe 
world’s history, however, is the patience of the toil- 
ing millions under the degrading rod of hunger 
But feed the mind *in a starve^ body, and .you 
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mayJook for trouble. Cobbett and a thousand pam- 
phleteers had not ^forked for nothing. England was 
aflame witlf discoltent. Every type of platform 
rang with apocalyptic anger and prophecy. On 
all, th^ same thing was required ; and there the 
unanimity cndfd. * ^ • 

Trade-union policy (if that can be called policy 
which was mostly crude instinct) varied through 
the whole gamut between the formation of small 
local benefit funds and the declaration of a grand 
national strike. Robert Owen and* his disciples 
preached a communal reorganization of industry, 
to be brought about, as they imagined, speedily and 
peacefully,^ by the conversion of trade unions^into 
co-operative productive societies. The wide success 
of this utopian propaganda speaks as much for the 
inexperience of 'his hearers as for Owen’s energy 
and genius. The Chartists believed everything 
was to be obtained by democratizing Parliament. 
The Factory Act agitation has been commonly 
treated as only a humane movement for the pro- 
tection of children and women ; in fact, it derived 
mueh^ its strength fromr the ’belief of adult male 
'#6rkers- -not at all a mean, and not an ill-founded 
belief — ^that a shortening of juvenile hours would 
•ipdire^l:ly shurten adult hours of labour, and so 
absorb some of the surplus of unemployed, while 
• fhp family would gain as much by an improvement 
of adult as it "'lost in juvenile wages. Finally, 
the Free Traders thrdw a bridge across the widen- 
ing ^If between .the classes, and, with the aid of 
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Manchester money-bag!^, won a great*reform lyhich 
considerably changed the naii^al outlook for a 
long generation to come, f • 

These diverse currents were al\viiys present ; 
but now one, jiow another, became the maii» stream 
of opinion, and th€iothei;s attendant eddies. Trade 
unionism came ,fir?t into prominence with the 
effort^ of John Doherty, 'leader of the Manchester 
cotton-spinners (“a man of w^le information, 
great natural shrewdness, and far-reaching aims,” 
says Mr Wobb ^), and others, to form national 
unions of individual trades, and then a single 
national union embracing * all trades. A textile 
fedyation, o{ which little is known, was created 
early .in 1830 ; and, a few months fater, a delegate 
meeting at Manchester representing twenty trades 
founded the National Associatian for the Pro- 
tection of Labour. This* body seems to have 
enjoyed a vigorous life of about eighteen^ months, 
Some 150 separate unions, with a total pf, pe^ 
haps, twenty thousand members, were enrolled. A 
weekly paper, at the outset called the Unitec 
Trades Co-optraiive*Jmpal, then The Voii\qf tJu 
People, was maintained ; andf at last it wa^ cldlr.« 
that the Association had 100,000 members. *£hi 
employing class and the newspap^ 
much alarmed ; without training and a war-che^ 
however, there is no army, aftd .tjie Nationa 
Association ignominiously vanished. Humblcj 
though still considerable efforts had a little mow 
> Eisiory oj Trade VnionUn, p. 104. 
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success. The first strong uhion of northern miners 
lived for about tWa years, going down in the Reform 
BDl crisis. tA fedlral union of the building trades 
spread rapidly during 1832 and 1883, published 
an unstamped penny weekly papert the Pioneer^ 
held a congress of ‘270 delegates claiming to re- 
present 80,000 operatives, and ‘actually began con- 
stinicting a “ Builders’ Gfld Hall ” im Birmingham. 
This and other pinions of the day had inherited a 
fantastic ritual, apparently* imitated from that of 
the Oddfellows, perhaps, also, of Freemasonry ; 
and alarming accounts of their initiation of “ lodge ” 
members, with hymn, prayer, and oath, pro- 
strate under a drawn sword before skeletonf fed 
the^ fire of anintosity lit by their more serious pro- 
ceedings. The idea of a national labour organi- 
zation — as the extreme trade unionists hoped, to 
procure shorter hours by a “ universal ” strike, or, 
as Owen hoped, fo^r a still larger transformation — 
was in Jthe air ; and it crystallized early in 1834 
in the shape of the; Grand National Consolidated 
Trades Union. “ Nothing in the annals of 
uiliopbi^i in this country, says Mr Webb, “ at all 
a|^^oacl\6d the rapidity of the g^o^vth which ensued. 
Within a few weeks, the union appears to have 
j>een joined by at least half-a-million members, 
hicludifig tens of thousands of farm labourers and 
jKtomen. . How the business of this colossal 
federation was aitually managed we do not know 
—none of its records kave been preserved. Some 
scMTt of executive committee sat ih London, with 
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four paid officers. The avowed policy of ^ the 
fed&ation was to inaugtirate a. general strike of 
all wage-earners throughout iwe country. But, 
from the very beginning of its carger, it found 
itself incessantly involved in sectional disputes. 
The mere joining of ‘ th^ Tracks Union ’ was often 
made the occasioi\ of 1:he dismiss^ by the employers 
of all those ^^Jlo would nbt sign the ‘ document * 
abjuring all combinations.” ^ In JMlarch 1884, a 
strike of gas-stokers k^pt Westminster for some 
days in partial darkness in April, practically 
the whole industrial population ceased work for 
several days by way of dSmSnding an eight-hours* 
day.^ The engineers won concessions, but nlost 
other strikes failed. During the following summer 
the whole movement collapsed, the national unions 
breaking up into local trade clubs,* and the Grand* 
National disappearing. 

Not, however, before the Goternment and its 
supporters had been given an opportunity , of ex» 
hibiting clearly the .spirit that possessed them. It 
did not contain the first element of the right spirit 
of governmeirt — a sincere effort to undr^imd 
the thoughts,, sufferings, and heeds of the, peo^'i^ 
At the time when nearly every educated and respect- 
able person had learned to talk tjie bloodless . 
language of the laisser-faire economics' the 
finer side, the ethical stimulus, «f individualism? . 
was already exhausted. Thinking and feeling 
men and women were groping their way toward a 

* Webbi Trade Vainnism, pp. )20 2. 
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better faith. Hood’s ‘“Song of the Shirt,” 
Elizabeth Barr^^ “ Cry '•of the Children,” the war- 
songs of Ebenezir Elliott, Charles Mackay, and 
Gerald Mai^ey, the novels of Dickens, George 
Eliot, •and Charles Kingsley (boldly announcing 
himself as “ Qhurch parson and Chartist ”) — ^these 
were, or in the ne^t years were to be, the inspira- 
tion that saved the s*oul of England, not any 
voice from tl^ seat of public authority. The 
occasion may be deplored,* but the thing itself we 
cannot weep over. The disobedience of the British 
people is like the disobedience of British boys, 
the weakness of our ‘strength, a thing we hardly 
trohble to conceal our ppde in. Every Miiistry 
is . on sufferance ; the survival of Gold-Sticks-in- 
Waiting and Garter-Kings-at-Arms has always 

‘ this much of real meaning, that in Britain the 
most powerful governor may be dismissed, and 
govemipent go oh just as before. Such a people 
will try “ direct action ” or indirect action, any and 
every kind of action, rather than lie down under 
flagrant wrong. Parliament itself is no sacred office, 
instrument of this Independent temper, 
tofiyle ^anticipated in a few words tke voluminous 
philosophy which M. Sorel has provided for the 

• Syndicalists, when he lamented the too easy faith 
in the efficacy of “ The Charter ” : “ They arc 

• either speakers 'i'or that great dumb toiling class 
which cannot speak, or they are nothing that one 
can well specify. Alas, the remote observer knows 
not; the nature qf parliaments ; how parliaments, 
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cxt^ there for the British nation’s sake, iind 
that they are extant withal f oik their own sake; 
how parliaments travel so natuiClly in* their deep 
rutted routine, commonplace worn ink) ruts axle- 
deep.” • • 

Lord Melbourne would see little to jchose between 
strike and Charter. “ Can’t you let it alone ? ” 
he would say •to those of his Cabinet colleagues 
who were not idlers. But, when the agricultural 
labourers, now faced by the grim promise of the 
workhouse, began to flood jnto the lodges of the 
Grand National, and the ^loom of lampless West- 
minster answered to Owen’s prophecy of demo- 
craeji coming. “like a tjiief in the night,” panic 
seized "the whole of the governing class. Panic 
is a cruel thing ; and this outbreak will be for ever 
marked with shame by the Cfse of' the Dorchester 
labourers. 

If the labourers were not to have dolgs, they 
must evidently have wages. In the village of 
Tolpuddle, in Dorsetshire, tho farmers at first 
promised and gave the wage obtaining in other 
districts, and then ^ro<ie£ded t6 reduce it iNfling 
by shilling. John and George Loveless and soiiit? 
others thereupon established a “ Friendly Soeiky 
of Agricultural Labourers,” with the rul^ and • 
ritual, including the initiation oath, of the Grand 
National. Everything was done Spenly *, and tji€ * 
magistrates, hearing of it, issued placards warning 
the labourers that any who jdined the union would 
be liable to transportation. They were, in fact, 
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so liable un‘der an obsolete Act, passed after the 
naval mutiny * 0 !, 1797, which penalized the’ ad- 
ministering of a^ oath by an unlawful society — 
provided tl^t this village club could be proved 
unlawful. Three days later, on February 24, 1884, 
the Lovelesses and* four ^other,s were arrested and 
imprisoned. After a travesty pf justice at the 
Dorchester Spring Assizes, they werg on Mtirch 8th 
found guilty pf administering oaths unlawfully 
(there was no other charge;, and sentenced .to seven 
years’ transportation. ^Melbourne expressed his full 
approval of the sentence ; and, by the middle of 
April, the six men had stliled for Botany Bay. 

Miss Martineau, none too sympathetic an ob^rver 
of any trdde-dnion movement, contrasts this bar- 
barous sentence with the long inaction of the 
Government before a conspiracy of certain Orange- 
men and Tory Peers to place the Duke of Cum- 
berland on the‘ throne.* Trhde-imionists and 
Radicals were at once afoot throughout the 
country ; and m^ny demonstrations of protest 
culminated on April 21 in a great procession carrying 
a p^fion with more than a. quarter of a million 
^vggatures to the HoVne Office — the fv’st example of 
what was to become a habit in British political 

^ agitation, ^lie Government still believed, or 

» c 

^ Thero were said to be 140,000 members in 381 Orange Lodges 

» 4n Great Britaink. inchiding thirty Lodges in the army ; and it waui 
silted that £20,000 ^ad been spent on this plot. The Lodges were 
quietly dissolved in 1836; and fh the following year, on Queen 
^'i^etoria’s aoccasion, the Puke of Qgmberland became King of 
Eai\pver. 
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aiected to believe, that* revolution w^s imminent. 
Artillery was brought fsom Woolwich ; canhon 
were placed on the roofs of Whitehall ; troops filled 
the courtyards ; and 5000 special constables were 
sworn in. Ow|!n and his friends were, however, 
equal to the occasiqn j 50,000 .men marcheS from 
Kennington to Westminster and pVacefully dis- 
persed, •and tj^e myth of* a conspiracy to seize 
Ministers and the Royal Family was soon forgotten. 
The “ London Dort^hester Committee,” aided by 
Hume, Roebyck, Perronet Thompson, Thomas 
'Wakley^ and Daniel OTonncll, kept the scandal 
in the public memory ; aifd hi the summer of 1888 
the jeprieve of the victims was obtained. *00 
their return from Van Di?men’s Land, they received 
a public welcome, and a working-class subscription 
of £1300 enabled them to settle gn small farms.* 
This celebrated case had two |ood results : it made 
it clear that the Nation would no longer tolerate 
the monstrous abuses of the criminal la\^ against 
which Romilly had spent his strength in vain ; and 
it led to the abandonment of masonic mummery 
by the trade miious. 


V. Tite Chartists 

“Direct action” had ppved a*brgken reed 
the hands of labour groups ha^g 'neither 
perience, organization, nor fynds ; and the idea of 
a “ general strike ” faded out of trade-union policy, 
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not to reaj^ear for seventy years. The phrase 
wai indeed, often on ,the tongues of CbMist 
orators ; and th^^e was very much more serious 
evidence than this that the revolutionary temper in 
the people had not yet run its course. The decade 
ended in a three years’ commercial crisis which 
spread ruin ahd suffering fan and wide. It began 
with over-speculation, following u])on sevei^l good 
harvests. Nearly five hundred banks were pouring 
out their note issues, under the inadequate safe- 
guards of the Act of 182G ; and a wholesale collapse 
of credit was only averted in 1837 by the Bank of 
England coming to the'>aid of the gamblers. In 
the» United States, where the same mania had been 
running for several years, the logical end was 
reached : 618 banks broke in 1837, and 900 more 
in the next t\j'o years. This crash reacted dis- 
astrously upon British trade and manufacture. 
Factories and works were closed ; whole streets 
of houses were left empty in some of the northern 
towns ; expenditure was everywhere cut down ; 
starvation w^as so common that the draconian 
rules of the workfiouse system w»re necessarily 
relf^^d. The sense vof helplessness after the rout 
of the trade unions aggravated the sullen anger of 
men who now saw^ even the poor right of public 
' meeting taken from them, and their leaders 
imprisoned on the slightest pretext. How this fire 
burned, we niay gather from the wild lines addressed 
to the girl Queen by the good-hearted Ebenezer 
Elliott; “Here, too,” he wrote —the reference 
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being to the recent suppression of the Canadian 
rebellion— 

Here, too, oh Queen, thy woe>wom^people feel 
The load they bear is more than they can bear f 
Beneath it twanty million workers reel, 

While fifty thousand idlcrE^rob afid glare, 

And mock the sufleriifgs which they yet may share. 

• • 

The Drama s(?on will end ; four acts are passed, 

The curtain rises o’er cml^racing foes ; • 

But each dark smiter hugs his dagger fast, 

While Doom prepares his mat^h, and waits the close. 

QuecQ of the Earthquake I wouldst thou win or lose ? ” 

• # 

It was under these clouds, and amid such mim- 
blings^ of revolution, tKat the Chartist and Free 
Trade movements were born. The former came 
of a junction of Hume, Roebueje, Place, and a» 
few other prominent Radierfls, with Wm. Lovett, 
Henry Vincent, And Henry Hethcrington, leaders 
of a lately formed “ Working Men’s Assdbiation *’ 
in London, in May 1837. Formally, the Anti- 
Corn Law League was inaugurated at a large 
banquet in Manchpst^r on January 22, ^ 1882 ; 
actually, it |iad been founded on Septembell 1^, 
1888. The decided opposition of both* Ruasell 
and Peel to any further measure of reform, and 
the apparent impossibility of moving tifem to 
attack the tariff, led the Radicijs into these twp^ 
independent moves. By way qf pi^cision, the 
Radical-Labour Committee ^ew up in the form of 
a parliamentary Bill, which they called “The 
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People’s Ch^er,” a purely political programme 
basM on the old familiar demand for universal 
manhood suffrag^ annual Parliaments, vote by 
ballot, abolition of property qualifications, pay- 
ment of members, and equal electoral districts. 
Eleven M.P.’s signed the “ Six Points ” ; but some 
of them lost their seats in ^he autumn election, 
and all had soon lost «touch with the Chartists, 
Lovett, an able writer, a good business man, and 
a Socialist of a moderate ttype, was only picking 
up again the threads of the political work he had 
done in 1881-2. Hetherington was the organiser 
par excellence. Vincewt was a more typical Chartist 
leader — “ the young Demosthenes ” of the move- 
ment, said^his -admirers. Fua?, d prwterea nihil 
would be, perhaps, too severe a judgment upon 
•the first orator? of the British labour movement, 
for the vast open-air meetings which they com- 
manded throughout the country during the next 
few yealts must have required much self-sacrifice, 
energy, resource, and skill in management. But 
there was ever too much talk among the Chartists. 
Som^imes it was noble talk, with a genuine edu- 
patfenal intent ; sometimes ’t fell to vulgar and 
inflammatory declamation. F or the conditions that 
made it sterile, by forbidding any fruitful action, 
^ the ClftiTtists were not to blame. Yet, if other and 
flner types of leiyler had not been freely enlisted, if 
thfe agitatidn hq.d not been constantly dignified by 
heroic devotion in the rank and file, it would not 
have won the respectable place it holds in history. 
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While the London gioup was sending out mis* 
sionaries into the provinces, Thomas Attwood, 
M.P. for Birmingham, who ^ad revived the 
“ Political Union ” of that city, was^ preparing a 
similar agitation in the Midlands. A Northern 
Political Union was .quickly formed by Radicals and 
Labour men of Northumberland ’and Durham; its 
leading •figures were the Irish demagogue Feargus 
O’Connor, Dr John Taylor, handsome, honest, and 
eloquent, Julian Harney, vain an(f passionate, at 
his best with the pen, and a solid workman. Robert 
Lowry. Scotland caught the*infection after an open- 
air meeting in Glasgow at*wlfich 200,000 men with 
200 banners were present, on May 28, 1838. On this 
occasion, Attw'ood stated the Birnlingham plan, 
which was to obtain and present to Parliament a 
national petition for reform, “ and. if, after a fair ' 
trial, the Legislature should refuse, then the work- 
ing men, with such of the middle-class as might 
be disposed to favour their views, should proclaim 
a solemn and sacred strike from every kind of 
labour,” ^ “ We have against us,” he said, “ the 
whole of the aitstocracy, nine-tenths of the gentry; 
the great body, of the clergy, aild all the pensioners,* 
sinecurists, and blooksuckers that feed on the 
vitals of the people ” ; but, adds his reporter, “ he 
never seemed to contemplate the greatest olfttacle* 
of all, the newly enfranchised middlci class.” A» 
month later, a crowd estimated at 80,0flib gather^ 
on the Town Moor at Newcastle. At Nottingham, 

^ Gammago : Hkhry of the Chartist Movement, p, 21« 

q 
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Noncoiuormist immsccrs ana a ianner spoke. 
In the autumn, .monstes* meetings were heM in 
Birmingham anj^ London, the High Bailiff of 
Westminster presiding at the latter, and the Rev, 
W. J.tFox and Ebenezer Elliott being among the 
speakers. On Sepi?ember 25, John Fielden, M.P., 
the Rev. John Rayner Stephens, an ex- Wesleyan 
minister dismissed foi* taking paH; in "political 
agitation, an4 Feargns O’Connor addressed a 
crowd, estimated to nuiftber 300,000, on Kersall 
Moor, near Manchester ; and on , October 15 a 
meeting little smaller, with bands, flags, and 
banners, was held ot! Peep Green, between Leeds 
anff Huddersfield. The glow of these and coi|ntless 
other meetin||s was kept fanned by the journals 
of the movement, chief among them Hetherington’s 

' London Despatch and O’Connor’s Northern Start 
and by other writing, of which those of Bronterre 
O’Brien were the best informed and most influential. 
It was necessary to invent new methods of propa- 
ganda, for public halls were commonly refused, 
or were too small ; and, in the winter of 1838-9, 
th^ factory districts, in particular, were ablaze 
ewi^h torchlight prdeesaions and meetings, where 
b&nners bearing death’s heads, daggers, red caps 

^ of liberty, and threatening mottoes, were much in 
•favmfr, 

. The eternal (sax of libertarian struggles appeared 
more and more plainly. The Government would 
yield nothing. Tb^ torchlight meetings were 
prohibited ; Stephens, who had certainly delivered 
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inflaimmatory speeches, was arrested and sentenced 
to ^eighteen months* imprisonnient. This only 
deepened the anger of the Lan|jtshire .operatives. 
One of the Welsh leaders, John Frost, yas deprived 
ot^his magistracy by the personal action q( Lord 
John Russell. Wh<;n delegates from all over the 
country met in Convention, as they called it — that 
iSfc, in » series^ of quarrelsome gatherings in Bolt 
Court, Fleet Street, London — in {ebniary 1889, 
it was found that a maj^)rity was more or less im- 
bued with the belief that no hope remained except 
in physical force. Uncertain, divided, and really 
impotent, they temporise(?, ahd then adjourned in 
order to put certain proposals before a series* of 
meetings in the country.* The propbsedf measures 
included a run on the banks for gold, abstinence 
from all excisable articles, exclusive dealing, arm- 
ing, and a general strike, the same time, a 
resolution was adapted urging that arms should 
not be brought to the meetings, and thal^every 
effort should be made to keep^the peace. Great 
demonstrations were again held on Kersall Moor, 
Peep Green, and Keni\ington Common, in Livqynqol; 
Sunderland, J^orthampton, Glasgow, and^ mShiyi 
lisser towns. Some of them had been proclaimed ; 
yet they were held, in the presence §f bodies of 
soldiery and police, without disturbance. Bftt, on* 
July 8, a meeting in the Bull Ring, Birmingham, j 
was violently broken up by an imported body of 
mietropolitan police. Dr Tayjor, who had stood 
between police and pebplc and prevented reprisi^lsi 
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wa% arrested, and died sd'on afterwards, his con* 
stitution broken with ' overwork and anxiety. 
Lovett and Hardily (for denouncing it) and some 
eighty others were also arrested in connection iHth 
this affair. A week later, another attempt to hold 
a meeting in, Birmingham was the occasion pt a 
more serious riot'; several shops and houses were 
fired, and the mayor and numbers of gentlefolk 
fled from the town. 

Meanwhile, Attwood had presented to the House 
of Commons the great petition fer the Charter, 
some passages of which well deserve quotation : 

‘'That we, • your petitioners, dwell in a land, whose 
merchants 'are noted for their enterprise, whose manu- 
facturers are very skilful, and whose workmen are proverbial 
for their industry. The land itself is goodly, the soil rich, 
and the temperature \»hole8ome. It is abundantly fur- 
nished with the materials of commerce and trade. It has 
jnumeroKS and convenient harbours. In facility of internal 
communication it exceeds all others. For three and 
twenty years we have enjoyed a profound peace. Yet, 
with all the elements of national prosperity, and with every 
flianoaition and capacity to take advarilage of them, we 
i.fina ourselves overwhermed with public and private sufler- 
iitg. We are bowed down under a load of taxes, whici, 
notwithstanding, fall greatly short of the wants of our 
•ruler« Our traders are trembling on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy ; our wo^jimen are starving. Capital brings no 
profit, and' labour no remuneration. The home of the 
artificer is desolate, and the warehouse of the pawnbroker 
is full. The workhous? is crowded, and the manufactory 
is deserted. 
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“We have looked on e\piy side; we Have searclied 
diligently in order to find out ^he causes of distress so lore 
and so long continued. We can discy^’cr none in nature 
or in Providence. . . . The energies (f a migfity kingdom 
have been wasted in building up the power ftf selfish and 
ignorant men, and its resources squandered for their 
agg:^ndi8ement. The good of a paH has-been advanced 
at the sacrifice of the.godfi of the nation. . . . The Reform 
Aefehas <lffected ^ transfer of ptiwei from one domineering 
faction to another, and left the people as liclpless as before. 

. , We come bidore your honourable rfouse to tell you* 
with all humility, that this state of things must not be 
permitted to continue. That 5t cannot long continue 
without very seriously cndapijering the stability of the 
throne and the peace of the kingdom, and that if, by G^d’s 
help and all lawful and con|titutional appliances, an end 
can be put to it, we are fully resolved that it shall speedily 
come to an end. We tell your honourable House, that the 
capitfil of the master must no longer be deprived of its due 
profit ; that the labour of the workman must no longer be 
deprived of its due feward. That the laws which make 
food dear, and the laws whi(;h make money scafbe, must 
be abolished. That taxation must be made to fall bn pro- 
perty, not on industry. That the good of the many, as 
it is the only legitimate end, so must it be the sole study of 
the government. 

This petition, which required twelve men i:o 
carry it, and bore 1,280,000 signatures, ^was debated 
in the House on July 12th. Fielden seffbnd d 
Attwood’s motion ; and Humsf Xilliers, an4 
Wakley spoke with some sympathy, llic ditisidn 
showed 48 for, 237 against., “You may as well 
petition the Rock of Gibraltar,” cried Wakley 
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Bronterre 'O’Brien at this juncture saved the 
movement from a tragic blunder by persuading 
the Convention ^at the country would not re- 
spond to a call for a general strike, or, as it was 
called, The sacred month.” A fpv days later, 
he was arrested for a recent .speech, along with 
other leading* agitators in the north-eastern 
counties. At Stockport, ten men were imprisoned 
for possessing arms. But for the skill and tact 
with which Sir fcharles Napier managed his troops, 
there would have been real insurrection in the 
North. At the Montgomeryshire assizes, forty 
persons were found gaili-y of training, drilling, or 
riot, and sentenced to various terms of imprison- 
ment or trans|)ortation. At Warwick, Lovett was 
condenmed to a year in prison, and four Birmingham 
men to death, the latter sentence being commuted 
to transportation for' life. Hundreds of the most 
active Chartists were thus taken ’ out of the ranks. 
The hafsh treatment of Vincent in prison led to 
the most deplorable episode of all, the so-called 
Monmouth rising. On the night of November 
8-4^ 1889, a body of miners and others, several 
JhoC^ands strong, and armed with pikes, muskets, 
and bludgeons, marched down from the hills, 
apparently with the intention of releasing Vincent 
and his fellow-prisoners. John Frost accompanied 
them. Airivcdr outside the Westgate Hotels 
where a Company of the 45th Regiment was 
stationed, the mob flemanded the release of the 
prisoners, and some shots were then fired into the 
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hotel The soldiers replied, killing ten men and 
wounding many more, the subsequent t^ial, 
the large number of witnesses “ turned Queen’s 
evidence ” was popularly translated as confirming 
the suspicion that official aid had been given to 
the conspiracy. Fpst and two others were con- 
demned to death, and nineteen men* to transporta- 
tion or# imprisonment. Ostensibly on the ground 
of a technical* irregularity at the trial, the death 
sentences were commuted, and the three major 
prisoners were transported for life. Their case 
was the subject of much agftation ; but it was not 
till 185\) that they receiwd^a conditional pardon, 
and Frost was only allowed to return to England 
six /ears later! * • • 

The first Chartist Convention, deprived by 
arrest or resignation of many of its ablest members, • 
dissolved itself on September 6 , 1839. In May 
1840, Fcargus O’Connor was condemned to eigh* 
teen months in York Castle. The old jotimals of 
the movement disappeared. The insurrectionary 
stage was past. On July 20, *1840, a meeting of 
delegates in Mancheste/ established the National 
Charter Association of •Great Britain,” agreeing 
that only peaceful and constitutional methods should 
be used. But the old differences continued : there 
was no agreement on policy for the f842 eketion*; 
and, while Lovett wanted a cru^^e of education 
Vincent wanted teetotalism, othe]|;p waftited labcauT 
churches or land reform, an^ a few joined David 
Urquhart in denouncing the pro>Russian policy 
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of Lord Palkerston. New men arose, Thomas 
Cooper and Ernest Jones being the ablest of them. 
Feargus O’ponno^ more unstable than ever, per- 
sisted, even survived the culminating fiasco of 1848, 
to end his days in a lunatic asylum. ^ 

The body of the. rank and. file had long ago 
been captured' by the Radical reformers of the 
Anti-Corn Law League, who, if they promised 
less, had the merit of performing more. 


VI. End od the Corn Law 

There is nothing olfseifTe or complex about the 
eighv years* campaign of the Manchester meij for 
the abolition ^of the protective tariff. It was 
almost exclusively a campaign of education ; and, 
'great as was the opprobrium and the opposition 
its Efiissionaries had to suffer at the hands of the 
landlord party, oif the one hand, and the wilder 
Chartists on the other, they never had to fear the 
penalties of prison or exile. They began with two 
important advantages : a single, clear principle, 
harmonious with the philosophy and experience 
qf tkfe time, and the ^vigorous support of the more 
intelligent manufacturers and merchants. They 
had the plain object-lesson of wheat at seven ty- 
stfven shillings a quarter in time of peace ; but the 
^epemy was strong in the inertia of an ancient 
and deep-rooted -system. In December 1838, the 
Manchester Chamber pf Commerce passed a reso- 
lution declaring that “the |[reat and peaceful 
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principle of Free T^ad€^ on the broa*dest scale, is 
the only security for our manufacturing prosperity, 
and the welfare of every portion (/ the c(jmmunity/* 
Other cities were circularised ; and, ^at a public 
dinner in Mai^chester a month later, therp were 
present eight hundved delegates and six members 
of Parliament. At Mie opening of *the session, a 
Convention of pOO met in Iiondon, and assumed the 
name of the Anti-Corn Law Leapie. In 1888, 
Villiers’ motion to consider the Com Laws had been 
rejected in th^ Commons by 800 to 95 votes. In 
course of a dcbjite in 1839, Jitclbourne, the Premier, 
said : To leave the whold agricultural interest 

without protection, I declare before (iod thaft I 
think ij; the wildest and 'maddest sdieiinfc that has 
ever entered into the imagination of man to con- 
ceive.” The Radical Leaguers — among whom must 
be distinguished Richard Cobden, M.P., John 
Bright, M.P., C. P. Villiers, M.P., Milner Gibson, 
M.P., George Wilson, W. J. Fox, Francis Place, 
Hamer Stansfeld, Edward Baines, P. A. Taylor, 
Dr. Bowring, M.P., Sir Thomas Potter, and Thomas 
Ashton — knew* that* tiiis infatuated Whjggism 
was less to be; feared than an Explosion of pophlar^ 
discontent. The press of the two great partfes 
was closed to them, until, by a flood of pamphlets, 
leaflets, and circulars, and a swarm of ledturers* 
they had proved their ability to^each the natioi>, 
independently. 

It needed only a resolute, lijcilful attack to bring 
off this great victoi^. The country party was 
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declining nuiherically, andr had not the sense to 
attempt a compromise. .That the manufacturers 
had a personal iil^erest in getting cheap food for 
their hands, and cheap material for their machines, 
gave the agrarians a verbal retort, but no substantial 
help. When, by the mew Poor Law, the agricultural 
labourer lost Kis wretched sh«re of the profits of 
the grain tariff, Protection lost its last Tag of 
decency. In the beginning, it had been possible 
to represent it as a sort of bargain ; for twenty years 
it had been a rank oppression, made possible only 
by the refusal of political power to the nation. 
The Trade Union and Chartist movements had 
convinced all but the most obstinate that some- 
thing must be done, and had stirred a more generous 
spirit in thousands of hitherto satisfied minds. 
‘-Dickens, whose, Pickwick, Oliver Twist, and 
Nicholm Nickleby appeared between 1886 and 
1889, and his Christmas Carol in 1848, incomparably 
represents this wave of kindlier feeling. Carlyle 
contributed his Chartism in 1889, and Past and 
Present in 1848, Anyone who has heard an audience 
oi north-country workmen sing Ebeiiezer Elliott’s 
** Gfl<l save the People*” will understand the influence 
of the “ Corn Law Rhymers.” But, after all, plain 
fact was the chief preacher. 

‘ A ivmarkable collection has been made of 
jp^miniscenee^ of.%^hese terrible years,^ and there 
are few mofe gri^evous documents in the language. 

* The ffitn{jrry FortifJi. Divltriptive ktl^rs, etc., with an Introduc* 
tion by Mw Cobden Unwin. IfKVl. 
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It reads like the story fit a country Ravaged by a 
long war. The amenities of normal life had •dis- 
appeared. Eveiywhere men a^, worse, women 
and children, were struggling for a bare subsistence. 
In the country, women, if wanted, could earn 8d. 
or lOd. a day at field work, and children were taken 
out to share their parents’ toil as* soon as they 
could walk. A boy would start with a penny or 
twopence a week for bird-searing, as earter-boy 
made as much as two « shillings, and as milk-boy 
four shillings : then the family could afford an 
extra daily loaf. Adult labourers’ wages were 8s. 
to 10s. *a week. Out of tkis,»£6 a year might go in 
rent. Potatoes, barley, and turnips figured largely 
in the^ diet of* the poor.* Meat, white bread, and 
butter were luxuries. Good meal and bad meal 
were mixed together ; oats, peas^ and rye took • 
the place of wheat ; burnt cTusts and dried herbs 
made a substitute for tea. The 4db. loaf cost 1 1 Jd., 
tea from 5s. to 8s. per Ib., common sugar Od. to 9d. 
A staple dish was a mess of potatoes cooked* in the 
three-leg iron pot of the time, 'with a little fat for 
flavouring. After fh^ potato, failure especially, 
swedes were ^ comraonl/ stolen from the * fidlds. 
Rabbits and small game were taken when {)ossible. 
There are piteous glimpses of shoeless, ragged, and 
hungry children, not daring to ask Iheir another 
for another helping- In the tow^jg, there were nj^ 
swedes to steal, no fuel to gather and work wlusT 
more irregular. Carpenters^ masons, plumbers, 
wheel weights, made ’about 18s. a week, unskilled 
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labourers 12st to 15s. But, work came and went. 
In 1841, there were sai^ to be two thousand 
houses empty in I^ston, twelve thousand families 
supported by chanty in Manchester, and a fifth of 
the population “ on the rates ” in Birmingham. 
Incendiarism, breaking of mill machinery, and 
highway robbery were frequent. In Newark, a 
mob of men paraded through the streets carrying 
little loaves dipped in blood on pikes, and crying, 
“ Bread, or Blood ! ” That,^*^ fact, was the choice. 

It would be unjust to Cobden and Bright and 
their fellows to leave* the impression that their 
triumph arose simply from the use of this material 
emergency. Too long detained in the anterooms 
of Whig Ministers, the R^idicals now for the first 
time came forth with a bold appeal to the intelli- 
gence of the nation, and a programme not even 
limited to national alfairs, but prophetic of great 
changes that were to come after many years in 
international life also. Cobden fought a universal 
and perpetual enemy in the only effective way, 
with a principle of universal and perpetual vali- 
dity ; tjiat is why his name ic still a battle-cry. His 
^ripk prescription of Free Trade, P^ace and Re- 
treiichment, and Reform, was the answer not to 
three different evils, but to three chief phases of 
m universal evil. He attacked what were in his 
iixne. and still ar®, throughout the Western world, 
thfe most fldgranA methods of despoiling the many 
for the benefit of a ,few. Against the wrong of 
tariff privilege, he set the right of unimpeded 
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purchase; against the •kindred wrong of foreign 
adventure, he opposed a policy of economy and 
conciliation ; against other form# of mtyiopoly and 
privilege, as we gather from his word^on the land 
and education,, he would, had he lived, hav^ elabo- 
rated further measures. Jhe arbitration treaties of 
recent years are as nftuch a memorial of his life as 
the immense yiaterial sucicess of the Free Trade 
system ; and both show how far ^is work trans- 
cended ordinary party cfivisions. 

He had sonje of the narrowness of his time and 
class. The world has passed beyond the bounds 
of his individualism, as if hlis rejected the conclu- 
sion ,he accepted from the Benthamite school 
that colonies should be encouraged *to ** hive off 
as independent nations. But his achievements set 
him high in the annals of Britain,. and they carry* 
with them the memory of a character honoured 
by friend and foe alike. Peel ghve to Cobden all 
the credit for his greatest achievement. * ‘‘ There 
are some Members of Parliamjsnt,” said Disraeli, 
“who, though they may not be present, are still 
members of tins House^ are independent pf ^dis- 
solutions, of .the caprices o^ constituencies, and 
even of the course of time. Cobden was one 'of 
these men.” If he became, as Mr Balfour has said, 

“ the most effective of missionaries and the ^ate^ 
of agitators,” it was because he^added to patenJt^ 
unselfishness and energetic devotion a* rare com- 
bination of other, apparently opposite, qualities. 
He was very truthfifi, yet not tactless ; direct of 
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purpose and incapable of chicane, yet full of resource 
in his propaganda ; vigorous and downright, yet 
always winping aiSj persuasive ; intensely practical, 
but full of f^ith in human nature ; remarkable in 
foresigljt, though bent on immediate tasks ; deeply 
ethical, even in the < midst of economic argument. 
If his principles* stood for half a century unchallenged, 
and still stand, it is because he first made perfectly 
sure of his facts. He spoke of agriculture and 
manufacture alike from e^^pericnce. He travelled 
in many lands, and learned everywhere. He never 
allowed himself to become the slave of party, or 
even of Parliament. *BOrn in poverty, the hard- 
shipfe of life showed him the way to the heart of the 
people. Of hifti, more than any man of his time, 
it may be said that he brought food to the hungry, 
'and peace where there had been a sword. 

Cobden entered th6 House of Commons along 
with the Tory majority under Peel, in the summtr 
of 1841." Signs of coming change soon appeared. 
In 1842, Peel carried his sliding scale of corn duties, 
and (the Free Traders* amendment having been 
again rejected, by 898 to 90), then 'proceeded to 
i^move many duties from the tariff,^ and to sub- 
stitute for them an income-tax. In 1843, the 
League began to hold monthly meetings in Covent 
Garden'^’ Theatre. In 1844, a commercial revival 
Yielded a surplus) and further duties were remitted. 
There had been ♦^wo good harvests, and the spirits 
of the repealers were damped. Nevertheless, 
Cobden spoke to such good effect, in March 1845, 
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that Sir Robert Peel 4;urned to Sidney Herbert 
and said : “ You will have to answer him ; I 
cannot.” In the lobby, afterwjids, sgme one re- 
marked that the speech would be hai;fi to answer, 
to which Peel Replied in a low, grave tone “ It is 
unanswerable.” This si|mme> he abolished 480 
petty items of the tariff, and reduced the sugar tax. 

Now ’fell thjC final argument. Cobden had said 
that the Corn Law would not survive another 
famine season. That autumn, three-quarters of the 
potato crop find a quarter of the oats crop of 
Ireland failed. The loss was estimated at £16 
millions ; but no money iigfires could express the 
cost to a people which lived on potatoes, witll an 
occasipnal herring and* a little nfilk~the worst 
housed, the worst fed, and the worst clothed 
peasantry in Europe, the Devon Commission had* 
just said. In the south and Ivest, many thousands 
died of hunger before relief works Could be organised. 
The works were swamped — low as was the pay, 
farmers left their land, and harvesters returned 
from England, to get it. Half-a-million men were 
kept, chiefly at road-mending. Ten millions §terjir/g 
were voted e^rly in 1847 to cover the cost of relief# 
Large voluntary subscriptions were also raised ; 
and gallant men and women broughj the helping 
hand. For the first time, wholesale outdo^ft* reli^ 
was given in Ireland. Only b]^*a great tide 
emigration to the United States was tie strain at 
length relieved. , 

On the first news doming, the Lt^ague had organ* 
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ised public meetings throughout England. Peel 
summoned the Cabinet, and proposed the opening 
of the ports. Simultaneously, Lord John Russell 
committed himself for the first time to the repeal of 
the Coi^i Laws, a system, he said, “ which had been 
proved to be the bMght of commerce, the bane of 
agriculture, the source of b^ter division among 
classes, the cause of penury, fever, and crime* among 
the people.” Failing the support of his colleagues, 
Peel resigned in December 1845. Russell tried to 
form a Ministry, but could not get Grey and 
Palmerston to act together. Peel, accordingly, re- 
turned to power (witirW. E. Gladstone as Colonial 
and War Secretary). At a great demonstration of 
the League in Manchester, £60,000 was subscribed 
in an hour and a half. On the meeting of Parlia- 
"ment, at the end of January 1846, Peel announced 
his conversion to Free Trade ; the time had come, 
he said, when “ that Protection Which he had taken 
office to maintain must be abandoned for ever.” 

The Repeal Bill, despite strong opposition, was 
carried on March 15th, in the Commons, by 827 to 
229^ in the Lords, on June 25th, by 211 to 164. 
Directly afterwards, 'the Protectionists took their 
revenge by defeating the Government on its Irish 
Coercion Bill. Peel went down bravely, amid the 
iixecration of his former friends, of whom Disraeli 
..was becoming tin; bright, particular star, and the 
rejoicings of tho people. “ It may be,” said this 
fine English gentleman, on resigning office, “ that 
I shall leave a name sometiihes remembered with 
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expressions of goodwill in those places which the 
abode of men whose lot k to labour and earn their 
bread by the sweat of their bro^^a name remem- 
bered with expressions of goodwill whm they shall 
recreate their exhausted strength with abundant 
and untaxed food, the sweeter Ubcaus^ it is no longer 
leavened with a sense*of injustice.” 

Once>more, piillennial expectations were doomed 
to disappointment. Although repeal was to come 
into full effect only in 1849, grain prices fell at once. 
But two bad harvests in England and a continuance 
of bad crops in Ireland made a melancholy change. 
The price of wheat, whiefi had been 50s. lOd. per 
quartfr in 1845, and averaged 54s. 8d. in the repeal 
year, rose to 69s. 9d. in 1847. Only at the end 
of 1848 did the gradual fall begin which, having 
reached 40s. 9d. in 1852, was afterwards checked 
by the stoppage of Russian supplies during the 
Crimean War. The momentary* return qf high 
prices was disastrously aggravated in 1847 -by a 
financial crisis due to railway speculation and a 
short crop of cotton in America. The career of 
Hudson, the “ Railway Ring,” k typical of the time 
— after being M.P. for Sunderland and Lord ‘Mayoi* * 
of York, and amassing a huge fortune, he failed 
discreditably, and died a pauper. Up to 184^ only ^ 
about five millions had been spent on railway con- 
struction ; in the following four ye4fs, u<\ less than 
£185 millions were raised. There' could be no 
immediate return proportional to this enormous 
investment ; and the folly of bankers again deepened 
E 
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tlw mischief of stringency of money. The credit 
crisis was met bv the drastic step of suspending the 
Bank Act ^ but\ns of thousands of workmen had 
suffered unemployment before the manufactnring 
distriqts began to recover. The Continent was also 
groaning under bdd harvests.; this complication 
of troubles was at the root* of the revolutionary 
outbreaks of 1848. The internationality of^markets 
was, in fact, Incoming a noticeable fact. 

When Louis Philippe and his Queen, as plain 
“ Mr and Mrs Smith,” landed at. Newhaven on 
Feb. 24, 1848, and made their way to Claremont, 
Sir Robert Peel observed that a like fate would 
have overtaken the English Royal Family but for 
Free Trade. Paternal pride is a magnifying-glass 
even in the family of politicians ; but it is, no 
doubt, true that, but for the abolition of the Com 
Law, the revival of Chartism would have been a 
much more serious matter. The mass of the people 
were as far as ever from gaining the power of the 
vote. They had no chance of getting more than 
the poorest beginnings of an education. The sole 
'holidays they knew were periods when they could 
* get no work ; and bnly a patronizing charity or the 
cold mercy of the workhouse saved many from 
^ starvation. More than ever, they were dependent 
upon the machines against which they could not 
•^compete. - What ray of hope could yet penetrate 
into the slums, periodically swept by cholera, fever, 
and small-pox ? This one wintry ray — that the bread 
loaf would presently cost 8d. or 9d. instead of lid. 
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On April 10, 1848* the remaining Cliartists imde 
their last effort, Feargufi O’Connor, now M.P. for 
Nottingham, had announced t^fet, af^ a mass- 
meeting on Kennington Common, ^00,000 men 
would march ^to Westminster and preser^J their 
petition to the Hquse of Commons. Lord John 
Russell informed Prince Albert, on the eve of this 
day of alarms, that the procession would be stopped 
at the bridge, and that the Duke of Wellington was 
making military prepArations. In fact, troops 
were ready, and 200,000 special constables were 
enrolled, Mr (dadstone being one of them. “ I have 
no doufit of their easy triurtipll over a London mob,” 
said Lord John. ” But any loss of life will cauSe a 
deep* and rankling resentment.” Prinde Albert’s 
reply is interesting : ” I should be exceedingly 
mortified if anything like a commotion was to take ' 
place, as it would shake that *confidence which the 
whole of Europe reposes in our stability. I have 
inquired a good deal into the state of employment 
about London ; and I find, to my great regret, that 
the number of workmen of all trades out of employ- 
ment is very large, ai\d that it has been increased^by 
the reduction ,of all the work^ under Government,* 
owing to the clamour for economy in the House Of 
Commons. Several hundred workmey have been 
discharged at Westminster Palace ; at BuckIftfRanf 
Palace much fewer hands are employed than are, 
really wanted ; the formation of tBattersea Park 
has beeu suspended, etc. etc. purely this is not the 
moment for the tax-payers to economize upon the 
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working classes 1 And, though 1 don’t wish our 
Government to follow Louis Blanc in his system of 
organisation du hpvaiU I think the Government is 
bound to dg what it can to help the working classes 
over the present moment of distress.” ^ 

Only 20,000 defnonstrators appeared at Ken- 
nington ; and Feargus O’Connor, descendant of 
Irish kings, now reduced to trembling cowardice, 
advised them^ to disperse. The grand petition, 
taken in five cabs to the House, was found to bear 
not five, but less than two, millions of signatures, 
many of these being fictitious. The movement 
died of humiliation. 

‘A year later, the Free Trade principle was in full 
operation ; knd the magical growth of . British 
commerce, driven by steam, and guided by Rowland 
Hill’s penny post and Wheatstone’s electric tele- 
graph, had begun. The bottom of the pit of misery 
into which the British people had been led at the 
beginning of the centiuy was reached and passed. 
We shall have now the happier task of following 
them in their slow upward course toward a new, 
•fi|Tner, and juster social settlement than that whose 
collapse had led to the sufferings ^e have traced. 
Dickens and Carlyle, the Christian Socialists and 
the “Young England” Tories, the Com Law 
' rhymers and the Chartist orators, had not testified 
in vain. Afters long eclipse, England raised aloft 
again before the world the lamp of liberty. Laism 
fake was not dead, but its dogmatic youth was 

* TU UUcrs oj Qtuin Fictorio, ii. 167.8. 
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gone. After fifty years, 4;he phfiosophy of the %st 
Census was beginning to ‘be understood. Among 
the good omens that mark this/meridian of the 
nineteenth century, not the least sigiyficant is a 
voice from the. Palace, telling a Liberal Minister 
that it is not mucb to “.triuniph over a London 
mob,” and that his duf^, if not a Socialistic organisa- 
tion du tf avail, at least to do what he can to “ help 
the working classes.” 



chapter VI 

THE world’s workshop (1850-1866) 

I. Employment and Education 

At the opening of the second half of the nineteenth 
century, it will be well to take our stand once more 
upon the most fundamental of all social facts* those 
revealed by the Census, and to considel* for a 
moment the changes that fifty years had wrought 
in the character and distribution of the British 
population. 

In the first place, its numbers had nearly 
doubled, the increase being 93-5 per cent, for Great 
Britain, 97*2 per cent, for England and Wales only. 
Ireland, on the other hand, showed a decline, since 
^ 18(41, of 1,700,000 persons, chiefly by emigration to 
the United States ; and this decline has continued, 
though at a slackening pace, to the present day.^ 
Birlhvates and death-rates were not yet impeccably 
accurate ; but ^ can compare the age-constitution 
of the people of England and Wales in 1821 and 
1851. At the earlier date 279 per thousand, at the 
later only 247 per thousand, were under ten years 
of age ; the mingled joys and pains of parentage 

' Appendix 1 
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were, then, somewhat cednced; the nation was, 
literally, more grown up. * Two^thirds o! the popu* 
lation lived in the country and/the sgiall towns, 
one-third only in towns of 20,000 intiabitants or 
more. But tl^p rural population was increasing 
very slowly (in Wiltshire, and Argyll there was an 
actual decline in the decade 1841-51 ; in Berkshire, 
Buckingham, porset the irfcrease was only five per 
cent. ; in Norfolk and Suffolk only 7 per cent. ). The 
general increase of England and Wales for these 
ten years was .18 per cent., Jhat of Durham 27 per 
cent., I^anark 24 per cent., Lancashire 22 per cent., 
Middlesex and Staffordshire & per cent., the West 
Ridiiig 14 per, cent. Looking backward over*the 
half-century, we find that, since 180f, th*e rural and 
small town population had grown by 70 per cent., 
that of London by 146 per cent., the seaports 195 * 
per cent., the mining and hardware towns 217 per 
cent., the mining towns 224 per cent., and the 
watering places 254 per cent. — notable propf, this 
last figure, of increasing wealth.^ 

The particulars of occupations in the early 
Censuses are, unfortunately, not comparable ; Jjdt 
we cannot be far wrong in supposing that, in th« 
middle of the century, one-fifth of the population 
was directly dependent on agriculture, ope-half on 
trade, and the remainder on domestic service and 
other employments. It is eviddht tbi^t the sm|ill 
trades of the small towns counted then for much 
more than they do, now. But the textile trades 

I DetaHtJrom Report oj 1851 Census, vol i. pp. xxxiii.-xUx# 
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alone (cotton, calico, wooPen, worsted, silk, and 
linen) employed pearly a million hands in 1851. 
There were^ also 1,760,000 agricultural labourers, 
farmers, servants, shepherds, and graziers ; a 
million, domestic servants ; 480,000) milliners and 
tailors ; 274,000 boot- an^d shoe-makers ; 219,000 
coal miners. The iron shipbuilding, machinery, 
and engineering trades were still in ^ their kifancy. 
The army and navy numbered 178,000 men. 

The Census of 1851 inclfided a first attempt to 
measure closely the educational facilities of the 
kingdom ; and there is no better evidence than 
the report on this subject of the practical* failure 
of the Benthamite individualists to obtain for the 
masses of the people the' one boon about which 
there could be no manner of doubt. Until the 
' nineteenth centoy was well advanced, there was 
hardly any day-schooling for the working classes in 
England. The Sunday-schools, initiated in 1781 
by Raikes of Gloucester, set a faint, wavering 
flame burning in a few minds, just enough to make 
the prevailing darlmess visible. In 1796, Joseph 
Lancaster started in Southwark the unsectarian 
day-school system which ied to the foundation, in 
1808, of the British and Foreign School Society. In 
1808, the S^mday School Union commenced its 
workT^'IN'ot to be outdone by the Lancasterians, a 
body of orthodox dogmatists foimded, in 1811, the 
National Swiety for the Education of the Poor in 
the Principles of the Established Church. From 
that day to this, sectarian narrowness and rivalry 
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have poisoned the springs of popular knowledge, 
In 1886) the Home and Colonial ^hool Society was 
established ; and the Ragged ^fechool^ movement 
(sadly appropriate name) followed. \Ye have seen 
that it was nqt till 1888, a year after Bei^tham’s 
death, that the first Parljameiltary grant in aid of 
public instruction was made. J. S.*Mill, who had 
greatly* modijed the laUser-faire principle, and 
included in his Political Economy (1848) a moderate 
argument for State prcMsion (though not a State 
monopoly, or ^ even a rigid ^control) of education, 
was moved by the fact, as he said, that the existing 
charitable system “everf irf quantity is, and is 
likel]^ to remain, altogether insufficient, whilS in 
quality, though with some slighf te'ndency to 
improvement, it is never good except by some rare 
accident, and generally so bad as to be little more* 
than nominal.” 

Once more, it was not argument that broke up 
the old doctrinaire theory of the relations, of the 
State and the citizen — Mill’s argument was of the 
simplest, and is to-day altogether inadequate — but 
hard facts, impossible ^to ignore or evade. ^ fci 
1889, a proposal to establish Government normal 
school was defeated by the Church, jealous for its 
control over the greater part of thp educational 
machinery of the country. Four years laterT tlie 
Nonconformists took their rev^ge by defeating 
plans for the education of fact(Jry cmidren. in 
1889, the management of 4he grant was trans- 
ferred from the Treasury to an Education CJpm- 
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mittee of the Privy Council, and its amount was 
increased to £30,^. Once engaged in this field, 
it was inevitable that the State should go further 
and further. * The grant gradually rose to £100,000 
in 184^-7, £260,000 in 1858, and reached in 1865 
the respectable suAi of r £686^000. It was not 
directly administered, but Was supposed to be 
shared among the chief organisations, sectarian 
and unsectariap, in the form of subventions 
toward the cost of buildings and of teaching. It 
is to be noted, however, that, in the years 1889-50, 
the Established Church received four-fifths of the 
whole sum paid over.^ 

The advance made up to this point may be 


thus represented : 


1818. 

1833. 

1861. 

Day Schools . « . . 

19,230 

38,971 

46,042 

„ Scholars . . . * . 

074,883 

1,276,947 

2,144,378 

Sunday Schools 

5,462 

16,828 

23,674 

„ Scholars 

477,225 

1,548,890 

2,407,642 

Adult Evening Schools 


... 

1,546 

„ „ Scholars 



39,783 

Literary, Science, and Mvchnnica’ 

Institutions 

... 

... 

1,067 


W * * 

At first sight, these jfigures seem to show a satis- 
factory increase, even when we allow for a growth 
of population amounting to over fifty per cent. 
But— report shows that, counting 600,000 
children betweep, three and fifteen years as per- 
manently employed in industry, or, perhaps, a 
million induing those casually employed, there 

* Cemm Report. 1851, Education Vo\unie, p. xviii 
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stai remained 8,668,000 of school age. Aga^p, if 
children under three and Over twelve were deducted, 
there still remained over three^millioas. So that 
nearly a million children at the most •modest com- 
putation remained without any day-schaoling — 
this at a time when in Pnissla elementary educa- 
tion was compulsor^ for every child from five to 
fourteAi years. The reason for this national 
neglect is given plainjy by the, authors of the 
Census inquiry — it was the parents’ need of the 
beggarly earnings of their children. “ Many obtain 
permanent employment as ej-rly as the age of nine, 
and all from that age upwards are considered 
capable of cvsrtain kinds of agricultural labour. 
Children begin to be employed in factories, in 
needle-making, button-making, as errand boys, 
and in various other capac^ies, Sbme as early as 
six, others at any time from six to ten. Among 
the middle classes, children remain longer jit school, 
and the boys become apprentices, etc., at the age 
of fourteen or fifteen. In vary few cases is the 
period of education protracted beyond fifteen.” 

The humane desire ‘to get some poor modicum 
of schooling for working-efass children , was aft 
important element in the movement for factory 
legislation. At the beginning of •th^^ntury, 
Robert Owen had suggested a legal division of the 
poor child’s day between schoof and "factory ; hut 
it was only with the establishment of the factory 
inspectorate, . in 1833, that* this idea was forced 
into the domain of practical politics. The in- 
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speckors were “authorized” to “establish, or 
procure the estaljlishment ” of, schools for the 
little toilers,^ between nine and thirteen years of 
age, in cottop, woollen, and flax mills, who now 
came upder the guardianship of the Jaw. But no 
provision was made lor thjs purpose ; and, indeed, 
of what use could schools be to small children 
after an eight -hours’ day in a ifactpry ? 'A few 
benevolent empjoyers set a good example ; in 
general, the “ dame’s schhol ” illustrated Mill’s 
dictum that education^ was “never, good except 
by some rare accident.” The inspectors became 
convinced advocates of 'State control ; and, as 
a step thereto, Mr Leonard Hoiyier revived^, the 
idea of a “ half-time ” system, one set of children 
being at school in the morning and at factory in 
'che afternoon, while another set worked in the 
morning and studied in the later hours. At the 
cost of a reduction of the factory age from the 
ninth to the eighth year, this change was estab- 
lished by the FactQry Act of 1844, It is easy 
to-day to see the weaknesses, and even the cruelty, 
of t|^e “ half-time ” systerp , but in its time (and 
toward ^he end of the century there were still 
179,000 half-time children on the school registers 
in England, 00,000 of these in Lancashire), it did 
good service as an introduction to the era of free 
compulsory education. 

In 1848 , Mr Horner had reported that, within 
an area of eight mile? by four, embracing one of 
the most enterprising and populous districts in 
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Lfuieashire) and incfuding the borou^s of Oldham 
and Ashton, with a popidation of 105,000, there 
was not one public day-school #ior th§ children of 
the working classes. The Act of 184^ provided for 
the payment ^of fines in factory cases to^ schools 
for the education* of factory children ; and, in 
the six following years, £1788 was paid over in 
Mr Hemer’s ^district. Three-quarters of this sum 
went to Church schools. But the good were few, 
the bad many; and,*in his report of 1850, the 
inspector gives a lamentable picture of what this 
meant, “ The utter incapacity of the teacher ; 
the small, crowded rooifl ; *the intermixture, and 
oftep the predominance, of infants collected there 
to eke out the miserable pittance hf the teacher ; 
the scarcity of books ; the tattered and dirty 
conditions of those they have, generally the Bible f 
the larger proportion of the children doing abso- 
lutely nothing for nine-tenths of the time they 
are under confinement, and evidently *enduring 
all the pains of doing nothipg ; the noise, and 
the close and tainted atmosphere — these things 
render a visit to such njock schools a most painful 
duty, exciting feelings of deep regret that the 
legislature should, year after near, do so v&y 
little for the removal of this most (jan^erous and 
crying evil, the root of numberless vTi!es7 tfie 
source of incalculable loss.^’ • • * 

In 1852, Sir John Kincaid r^orted upon the 
ignorance of factory children in Scotland. Of 
88 children over thirteen, at one mill, who ,pre- 
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sented themsielves for certificates, 26 had never 
leartied their letters, 17 , knew their letters only, 
17 had not got b< 5 ^ond small words, 11 could read 
only, and only 17 could both read and write. 
Rather than be troubled about their education, 
the Scottish mant|facturers ]|;efused to employ 
children ; and, in 1850, only some nine hundred 
under the age of thirteen were employed. In 
1853, Mr Horner said that, of 427 schools in his 
district, not one-fifth we.-e good and efficient, 
even according to the modest standards of the 
time, while one-third were distinctly bad, and 
one-seventh were positively mischievous. He com- 
mented sarcastically upon the scriptural zoology 
of the school ‘library, and upon the zeal of the 
philanthropic factory-owner who had two religious 
‘ tracts left at eyery house in his town regularly 
every Sabbath. “ Nbthing,” he added, “ can be 
more fallacious than statistical tables giving the 
numbers of children attending schools if these 
numbers be read as an indication that so many 
children are receiving education.” In 1854, 
Inspector Redgrave published some remarkable 
figures, the result of an inquiry embracing about 
26,000 children. Only a quarter of these stayed 
at school longer than two years ; and the average 
for whole number was only one year. Of 
the children, of ^ the factory class, 10-7 per cent, 
were learning reading only, 21 ‘3 per cent, reading 
and writing, 41*7 per cent, reading, writing, and 
four simple rules of withmetic, and 26*3 per cei^. 
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also took grammar, g^graphy, histdry, and some 
higher arithmetic. Of .the non-factory chilflren, 
47*4 per cent, had not got beyond reading and 
writing, this inferiority being explained by the 
fact that the\^ were not, like the factory children, 
limited to those *over ^eight; years of age. It 
was added that 32 per cent, of •“ half-timers ” 
came 4o work and school ignorant even of the 
alphabet. 

These facts sufficiently indicate how slight was 
the advance made in education until, by the Act 
of 1870, the State itself undertook this essential 
duty of a civilized society.* Under voluntaryism, 
the ^enlightenment of a few individuals was ^fec- 
tually outweighed by the obscurjfntistn a classic 
instance of whi(*h is quoted in the Factory 
Inspector’s Report of 1856 from i;he Times (Juna 
27th) : “ A poor boy’s edifcation is reading and 
writing. When he is once able to read, he has 
got the key to further knowledge, and if must be 
left to himself to use that key, or not. But it is 
idle to expect that the demands of active life will 
let you ordinarily give him more than this. You 
cannot give the poor an education. You canno^t 
ordinarily do more than give them tliis k*ey ; and 
we must limit our ideas of what constitutes a poor 
boy’s education accordingly.” The onl^^^iuSsible 
reply to a non possumus like this is an alteration of 
political power. A wise middloclass Parliarafent 
would have said that schpoling should precede 
*the vote. In faetj'^however, the establishment of 
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board schools was the first great consequence of 
the ^ enfranchisenjent of the town workmen in 
1867. 


'II. Problems of Peace aKo War 

On May 1, 1851, the Prii.ce Consort saw the 
triumphant conclusion of two years* h^».rd work in the 
opening of the first great International Exhibition 
of industrial, agricultural,*^ and artistic products. 
Joseph Paxton’s palace of glass and iron in Hyde 
Park was at least as remarkable as the unprece- 
dented collection wliich it housed ; and the 
success of the enterprise, despite opposition, despite 
the jokes 6f Punch, and the bickerings of certain 
diplomatists, was emphasized by the orderly 
’ conduct of three-quarters of a million people who 
witnessed Ihe ceremonies. It was, as Queen 
Victoria proudly recorded, “ a complete and 
beautiful triumph, a glorious and touching 
sight, a day to live for ever.” It appeared for 
a moment as though the Cobdenite millennium 
had arrived. The depth of disappointment which 
followed corresponded with the height of these 
golden expectations. The following winter wit- 
nessed Louis ^Napoleon’s coup d^Hat, a French scare 
in EInfiand, and the initiation of the Volunteer 
movement. No Sooner were the Channel coast 
pleasure resorts ‘found to be safe than the fears 
and jealousy of England and France were attract©^ 
to the southward gravitation of Russia ; and, from 
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the end of February 4854 to March 1856, ^the 
energies of these three* nation| were absorbed 
in the Crimean War. Two odioas little campaigns 
in Persia and China preceded the frightful events 
of the Sepoy l^utiny, and the reconquest oL India, 
in 1857. This conwilsior\ led ih the following year 
to the abolition of the East India tompany, and 
the asfumptiqn of full governing responsibility 
by the Crown. In 1859, France ayd Austria took 
to arms, and the di'agging stniggle for Italian 
unity began.. From 1861, to 1865, the North 
American Republic was torn asunder by a conflict 
which is estimated to hWe cost two thousand 
milliqps sterling in money and a million pood lives. 
Mean\^sliile, after a momentary union at the cost 
of Schleswig-Holstein (1864), the long quarrel 
between Austria and Prussia ^had oome to a final 
trial. In 1866, at Sadowa, Bismarck, Moltke, 
and Roon proved their superiority, as exponents 
of the arts of force, over the heirs of the .Holy 
Empire, and Austria appeared ivo more in German 
affairs. In 1870-71, the German States turned 
upon France, and proclaijned their federal Empire* 
in the palace of Louis Quatorzh. The list qf great • 
wars is not even concluded with the Russo-Turkish 
war of 1877-8, for a new equilibrium thad jet to 
be established in Africa and Further Asia. 

It is not wonderful that, amid this’fesurgcnc^ 
of primitive passions, the young Pfeace Movement 
should fall into disfavour, and the optimism of 
C^en and Bright, Victor Hugo and Elihu Burritt, 

M 
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give j)lace to misinterpretations of social evolution 
as a perpetual at^ universal “ struggle tor life ” 
We have happily emerged at a point where a longer 
and truer vipw is possible. The celestial visions 
of 185i were evidently unjustified;^ nevertheless, 
they enshrined a vital truth. History gives no 
countenancf'to the expectation of a Kingdom of 
Heaven coming “ like a thief in the night.” ‘•Every 
inch of progress, must be won by effort ; and, just 
because it means so much 'more than the absence 
of war — because it involves not only security, law, 
and order, but something of justice and e^quality 
also — peace cannot be easily achieved. Inter- 
national peace is a condition not of innoqpnce, 
but of organization ; and nations must themselves 
be organised before they can make a world-comity. 
The organization of unequal units of any kind 
must be difficult ; the organization of clans and 
tribes, insular and continental, in every variety 
of advance toward civilization, and, with these, 
of urban States and rural States, unitary States 
and federal States, republics and monarchies, 
free-trading or protectionist, ancient or modem, 
^hsudal or industrial, autocratic or democratic, 
black, white, or yellow, Christian, Mohammedan* 
Buddli.W^, Confucian — ^this must necessarily 
be the task of centuries. It is, nevertheless, the 
task to which, by some law of the conservation 
of human ener^, man is inevitably compelled. 

The post-Napoleotlic settlement had opened, or 
left open, four groups of problems which becaiile 
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more and more pressing as the effects of twanty- 
three years of bloodshed and • extortion passed 
away: (1) It bargained away •and parcelled out 
tile lands of Europe, without consideratbn of the 
will of the inhabitants, or their natiiral tfnd his- 
toric divisions. This arbitral^ wo^k gave rise to 
the problem of which was at the root 

of several of, the conflicts named above. (2) It 
established a reactionary alliance of rulers and 
statesmen, by which the greater ])ai*t of the Con- 
tinent was kept under till the middle of the century. 
The Mptternichian regime forced a general de- 
mand for political Democracy, and was at length 
subnjerged in, the flood of revolutionary feeling. 
It left behind, however, the embryo of a system 
of International Concert which has powerfully « 
affected European developipent, *and has been 
partially extended to the affairs of all the organized 
States of the world. (8) Turkey was not •affected 
by the settlement after Waterloo ; Asift was 
unaffected, and was still, indeed, little known j 
Africa was practically unknown beyond the coasts* 
America, was, of cburse, unaffected. East and 
West called with siren voices to the jaded* sinneiB* 
of old Europe; and, by the opposite roads of 
conquest and colonisation, men swafmei^aitk to 
subdue and fill the earth. Hence the problems 
of Empire, which loomed large and laager as the 
century advanced. (4) The peace after Waterloo 
l^ierated the new economic fdlpces of which Britain 
was the cradle The fau^tory machioe, the stetun 
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locomotive and steamship, the electric telegraph, 
the daily newspajfcr, the Joint-stock company, the 
intemationat bank— these and other instruments 
of the econotnic revolution have already changed 
the fac6 of the globe. They have* provoked an 
immense increase of populatioVi (lately arrested 
in the most progressive^ lands), a new education 
and mobility, a vast augmentation of wealth and 
comfort, along with much ^misery and discontent. 
They have created new bonds of interest and 
experience between peoples, and have at the same 
time made new occasiqns of rivalry and new 
possibilities of misunderstanding. They have 
developed .both property and labour into ieiter- 
national forces. And, incidentally, they * have 
4 produced three important schools of policy — 
Protectionism, Sodaliam, and Pacifism. 

In the development of the ideas and interests 
involved in the names here italicised rests much 
of the* substance of the history of the last two 
generations. To explain them in any detail is 
bjeyond the purpose and proportions of such a 
sketch as this. But,, at the moment when, under 
the stinfiulus of fiscal freedom, England is seen to 
become, for the first time, the “ workshop of the 
woiWjtf is** well to realize, by a forward glance, 
some of the larger meaning of this departure 
It is with viatiops as with individuals : they live 
not by competition only, or by co-operation only, 
but by both co-operition and competition. Thjn 
ife-process is easily misrepresented. Wisdotn 
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rarely comes to the peoples except by experiqice— 
so they are not fit for sclf-goyemment till they 
prove themselves invincible rebels ^ they must 
go through ages of barrack s]aver>^*and the hell- 
fire of manyjmttlefields ere they learn to#set up a 
court of arbitration ; tjjey Will submit to highway 
robbery on an immense scale, it *if be conducted 
in proper Customs Houses by gold -laced officials, 
under the name of Protection, "piere is something 
peculiar to each, and*something common to them 

all. Almost all countries have some natural 

• • 

advantages ; England’s were great enough to give 
her, for a short time, * a clear primacy both in 
material and political evolution. But monopoly 
is a, house built on sand ; and ^supremacy is a 
mirage which may, indeed, reflect some distant 
goal, but makes the wilderness of»here-and-now nS 
more tolerable. Europe has spent much, perhaps 
most, of the wealth of its new industrial processes 
in obstructing the exchange of commodities, and 
in setting up fortresses, armiqs, and fleets between 
nation and nation. But, in spite of waste beside 
which the worst prodigalities of the ancient ^cltld 
seem mere child’s play, thb fertilizing §tream^4)f 
common labour sweeps on. Everywhere demo- 
cracy gathers strength, and evei^wlj^ man’s 
energies overflow the barriers set up by ahibTtious 
rulers and grandmotherly politlciansf^ 

The overriding fact henceforth to be borne in 
mind is the world-wide plavtof economic influences. 
*The interest of the human drama is no Ipnger 
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concentrated upon the ancient European stage. 
The earth is at last being opened up in earnest ; 

, and, in the « first place, its outer parts become a 
vast agricultural annexe to the old countries, more 
and mere turning themselves to » manufacture. 
Virgin soil, virgin forest^ virgin mines yield a 
rapid increase of the sum of (ivailable wealth. 
Men and manufactures are shipped outward, food 
and raw materi^^ls are brought back ; credit is 
extended, interest is received. The exchange goes 
even further than this* In the freedom of their 
new homes, the colonists have the benefit of 
elabprate precedents in law and government, so 
that it is ^oth easy and necessary to yield them 
full control of their own affairs ; from the middle 
^of the century, the Canadian, Australasian, and 
South African provincfs gradually develop, through 
various degrees of representative government, to 
responsible government and confederation. The 
lot of India and other possessions by conquest 
could not be so happy ; but they gain the advan- 
tages of social order, regular, honest administration, 
and the stimulus (not an, unmitigated advantage, 
Us»wcver) of Western capital and science. The 
great variety in character and resources of these 
i^dfjy^^eparated communities represents, on its 
economic side, a division of labour akin to that of 
the factory, system, but on a vastly larger scale. 
The nations of Europe are closely bound by material 
interests, but their condition is relatively similar^, 
they contain each within itself a balance of in- 
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dustsiiil and agricultuial elements, and are, there- 
fore, in fact, largely independent. In the relations 
of Europe, and especially of Ilugland# towards the 
newly opened lands, there was a new degree of 
mutual depondence. Without emigration, there 
would l>e no colony ; ^ithoiit a constant stream 
of investment a\^d ft readiness of credit such as is 
usual* among members of a family, the Colonies 
could never have grown as they Jiave done. This 
was, in a degree, true also of England’s relations 
with the United States ^nd some of the South 
American republics. But the Colonies — in addition 
to the aid of the leadership of the first commercial 
ancl parliam^tary State in the world, ^ in addition 
to the satisfaction of forming part of a liberal and 
progressive league, free to exchange the widest 
possible variety of products and services— have 
enjoyed, during their youth, practically without 
cost to themselves, complete protection, and 
immunity from the military burdens other inde- 
pendent nations have had to, bear. 

Tbt reflex influence of the Empire upon British 
life has been more'mix^d in kind. Suffice it^here 
to point out that it has largely determined yie 
course of our economic development, by stimulat 
ing shipping and manufacture (especiall^f ^i^p 
goods), by limiting the need of home agnculture, 
and by creating great banking* anti commercial 
interests, and great civil, military, and naval services. 
Although the Colopies have been allowed to raise 
a large part of their revenue ^ by means of 
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pro^ctire . duties on British goods, the imperial 
connection has lielped, on the whole, to keep us 
faithful to# Free Trade, largely in consideration 
for our intei^sts and duties in India, 


III. THE.CoMPLET?.dN OF ‘Free Trade 

Free Trade was not, ahd could no^ be, the work 
of a day, or of one man. When Huskisson made 
bis first attack upon the taViff in 1824, it was said 
to include no less than 1500 Customs jtems. Little 
more was done until 1842. There were then 1150 
items in the lists of di/iiable goods ; and what 
particularly moved Peel was the discovery ^that 
nine commodities yielded six-sevenths of the 
total receipts, while many of the other duties 
* did not pay the cost of collection. Peel’s working 
principles were to abolish all prohibitions, to 
reduce duties on raw materials to a nominal figure, 
and those on manufactures to an average of about 
twenty per cent. The items so dealt with in 1842 
numbered 750. The result was so satisfactory 
that, three years later, 480 duties, chiefly on raw 
materials, were abolished outright, while many 
clhers were again reduced. The tax on machinery 
was now rei^oved ; the coal, glass, and window 
taxes fcoh followed. In 1844, for the first time 
for years, there ^was a substantial surplus. The 
seeming paradox that a larger revenue might be 
obtained from smaller duties had turned out,” 
as ^ir Stafford Northcote said*, to be the simplf 
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expression of an economical law wnicii appeyed 
capable of more extensive application than it 
had yet received.” The repeal •(){ the #00111 Law, 
which became fully operative in 1849, carried the 
movement far forward, for it marked the definite 
establishment of tho princ^de qf a tariff for revenue 
only. It remained for Wiliam Ev?art Gladstone 
to complete tl^e work. 

This was done by Gladstone, as Chancellor of 
the Exchequer siiccessit^ely in the Aberdeen and 
Palmerston ^Iinist^ies, in Ijis famous budgets of 
1858 aqd 1860. The first did not fully embody 
the Free Trade doclrin^, for it avowedly left 
finisl^d manui^actures subject to duties of about 
ten per cent, But 120 duties were * altogether 
abolished, and 140 were reduced, these including 
tea, cocoa, raisins, butter, and choese. The soap ' 
tax was removed, and the advertisement and 
newspaper stamp-duties were reduced. Had it 
not been for the Crimean War, which involved a 
direct exi)enditure of seventy-seven millions sterling 
(forty -two millions of this being added to the 
Debt), the task of reform^would have been pursued 
more quickly. The budget hf 1860 reduced thcsi 
four hundred remaining tariff items to about 
fifty. Food was altogether freed, b^t for duties 
on tea, cocoa, and currants, necessary for'Jfet'cnue. 
All protective and differential* tnoposts disap- 
peared ; and not least amon^f the resulting 
benefits was that of a siinple and economic 
(Sistoms system. 
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Jhis finai change was> aided and consecrated 
by the Commeacial Treaty of 1860 with France, 
negotiated^ by Cebden. The treaty was only in 
form a bargain ; actually, it embodied the simul- 
taneous resolve of two sympathetic Governments 
to enter upon a f^or^ liberal course of policy. 
The new departure in Flrance^and the visible success 
of British Free Trade* produced sf\ ovef Europe 
a general approximation toward the same fiscal 
principles ; and this tendency, and the network 
of “ most favoured ;^ation ” treaties in which it 
was expressed, held till about 1876. The pomplete 
abolition of the Navigation Laws, in the foreign 
trade in 1849^ and in the coasting trade ir^ 1854, 
was also copied by Holland and other .States ; 
while the extension of tariff areas, especially those 
of the German Zojlverein and of united Italy, 
represented a further stimulus to exchange. No 
small part of the prodigious expansion of British 
commerce in the ’fifties and ’sixties was due to the 
expansion, interrupted as it was, of the commerce 
of other European countries, in which the new 
‘yppthods of production ,and» transport were now 
Joeing ^rapidly introduced. French exports, for 
instance, rose from £90 millions in 1859 to £128 
^mjlliori^in ^869, and French imports from £65 to 
£l26lrnillions. 

Before ^ refeV more particularly to the advance 
of British trade* in this period, two other disturbing 
influences must bev noted. The first arose from 
the discovery of gold in California in 1847 and^in 
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Australia in 1851 ; the second was exhibited in,the 
^ises of 1857 and 1806. • # 

The belief that the gold supply4ias beon the deter- 
naining cause of the extensive fluctuat4)ns of prices 
in the latter h#lf of the nineteenth century ^s re- 
cently been subjected to a^\^ful challenge.^ The 
question is too compfcx formscussio'n here ; but it 
will be «afe to §ay that the supply of gold had a rela- 
tively more considerable influence jt the beginning 
than at the end of the period, when collective credit- 
trading had attained unprecqclcnted dimensions and 
stability. The increase of the average annual pro- 
duction of gold from l,f60,500 oz. in the years 
1841-^0 to 6,^850,180 oz. in 1851-5, even if* we 
allow for the absorption of some pari of Ihe output 
in the arts, must have reflected itself to some 
extent in a higher price of commodities. Mr Hirst 
thus sununarizes the relation of the two factors * ; 
“ Taking wholesale prices as the measure of pur- 
chasing power, we find that, up to the midtflejof the 
century, the general level of prjces fell at the rate 
of a little over 1 per cent, a year, the world’s pro- 
ducticHi of gold being £^,140,000 a year. In Jhfe 
period from 1850 to 1873, pAces rose at t^ie rat^ 
of about *85 per cent, a year, gold production rising 
to £25,000,000 a year. In the twenty yews or so 
following 1878, gold production fell off, ^fle lEBe 
di>mAnd for it increased, owing t?b the •adoption of 
the gdd standard by many leading commercial 

Prictfs, and fageM, by J.*A. HobHou, 1913. 

• HiXBt’f Porter, pp, 64-6. 
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countries The annual production of the precious 
metals fell to ite4,500,000, while prices fell away 
by about® 1*61 per cent, a year. From 1896 to 
1905, the ^ average annual output was about 
£58,100,000 a year, and prices spse about 1*85 
per cent, each year<^ ... In the first of the periods, 
the worker secured 'Omy a 'very slight advantage 
by reason of the fall ‘in prices, fqr the 'otringent 
Corn Law prevented the price of bread from falling 
with other commodities.'^ In the second period, 
the gold discoveries affected prejudicially the 
position of the receiver of a fixed income^ but the 
stimulus to trade and‘ the improvements in the 
methods of production which were then, being 
made caiised' wages to increase far more rapidly. 
In the third period, the wage-earner benefited 
from falling j>rices as well as from rising wages ; 
whilst in the last decade or so, there has been a 
halt in conditions, owing to the upward tendency 
of priebs at a time when wages are not rising as 
fast as hitherto.” ^ Since the last date referred to, 
1905, there has been a further rise of prices, and 
'an increase of gold output to about £90 millions 
^ a year.^ 

The period with which we are dealing was, 
then, characterized by a strong and very varied 
‘StRntKSion of trade, due to the improvement of its 

^ The price-^tandhrh here used is, of course, not impecoahle ; it 
^oee not include rent nnd some other important items in the norixud 
famliy exixsnditure, and wholesale prices are not a perfect lepre* 
eenUtion of retail paymlnta. For, various index-numbexi). jee 
Appendix lY. 
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instruments (manulactu^ng machineiyf railways, 
steamships, and fuller cunency), H^eir freer opera- 
tion imder the new fiscal system, and th^ increased 
consuming power both at home and ^broad. So 
great was the expansion that, despite the^ poor 
organization of laboiir, w^^es advanced ; and the 
losses of the Crimean# Wa^STlfl a bdd harvest in 
1858 Wire bojne with comparative ease. The 
lessons of the past were still unlearned. Freedom 
is only one of the condftions of healthy activity, 
whether in copimerce or in other walks of life ; 
the other main condition, discipline, was nowhere 
met. Employers who sjfbke* unctuously of the 
need ^f disciplining the common people recognised 
no need of disciplining their own greed of ftnmediate 
gain. Respectable burghers, fully assurccl of their 
place in time and eternity, men and, women whose 
virtue forbade them to bet oft horses or to stake 
money on cards, were easily induced to gamble 
in stocks and shares. In America, the sf>irit of 
combat and speculation took extrerner forms. 
It was there the reaction anJ panic began, in 
August 1857. Two nionlhs later, while the Eastern^ 
trade lay under the clouS ofHhe China War ahd^ 
the Indian Mutiny, England felt this new blow.^ 
The American houses suffered first^ then the 
banks dealing specially with the Americarr4:ram^ 
(very large quantities of United ^States railway 
shares were already held in this* coudtr)"), andi 
finally, the general body of m|uiufacturers and the 
cihimercial classes, "The Bank rate having been 
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raised to l(f per cent, ^thbut effect, the Bank 
Act of 1844 ^ suspended, and an over-issue of 
two millions stewing allowed. Many ironworks 
and collieries were stopped; scores of thousands 
of workmen were discharged, and others were 
subjected to heavy reductioi^s of wages. From 
England the !shock\r«ised Jo France, Germany, 
Austria, Belgium, Italy, and Scandinavia ^ it was 
even felt in China, Australia, and South America. 
The world- market had assorted itself. 

, The recovery was very slow, and it had only 
well begun when the American Civil War broke 
out. By this time, there were 2,887 cotton factories 
in the United Kingdom, with 30 million spindles 
and 400,000 power looms, employing nearly half 
a million hands, and consuming between 40,000 
and 50,000 bales of raw cotton per week, 85 per 
cent, of which came from the Southern States. 
When the North established its blockade, this 
supply Was decimated ; and, although India gave 
some compensation, the total import fell in 1862 
to a half, and it was not till 1866 that the former 
total was reached. This meant temporary ruin 
tot Lancashire. Mihs were gradually closed, or 

* This Act had renewed the Bank charter for ten years, and con* 
tinned tke eiclurive privilege of issuing paper money within sixty 
raSfe r(?Sna London ; but the ordinary banking and the note issue 
departments separated, and the issue was restricted to £14 
mdllions over the actj^al bullion held. No new banks could issue 
notes ; otherwise more freedom was given to joint-stock banks,, 
It was at this time that the gjreat development of the use of ohc<iaoi* 
one of the most useful of modem business devices, began. ^ 
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put upon short-timd; ^and, in Dedbmber 1862, 
half a million persons vftjt deperylent on chartty. 
The number was reduced to 256^000 in the follow- 
ing June, and to 180,000 by the end ol 1868. A 
national subscription for relief reached the noble 
figure of £2,7S5,0Qp ; the number of paupers, 
out-door and indoor, yi and* Wales, never- 

theless jose from 884,000 in 1800 to over a million 
in 1864. The cotton famine was estimated to 
have cost Lancashire, in* loss of caj^ital and wages, 
about £12 J millions sterling. . The operatives 
showed spleniiid courage in* this desperate emer- 
gency, and no disturbance»of ^ny kind broke theii 
stoical silence. It was at this time that the great 
mamSacturei's * and merchants, orgnniised in the 
Cotton Supply Association, began the search for 
new supplies of raw material which has never 
since ceased. • 

Years passed before the trade recovered. The 
war had hit it at the height of its prosperity, 
when much new capital — partly co-operalive — 
was being invested. The Surat &nd other commoner 
kinds of cotton now ^troduced were more diificuU; 
to work ; this led to a t^mpofary reduction of the 
speed of machinery, and to various expedients fo^ 
keeping the stuff moist during manufacture, to 
the grave injury of the health of the wbrkelv during 
the next thirty years. The laUe/ r^ult would, 
perhaps, have been even more marked, but that 
thff cotton-mill population was considerably changed 
lIV^ the crisis. There were, in 1868, 84,000 fewer 
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operatives th&n in the pre^^oife year. The greater 
part of these hfd emigrated. They had to be 
gradually rjplacedj and the new hands could not 
be so highly skilled. Fewer children were employed 
henceforth ; and the pressure of the factory in- 
spectors’ work was transferred ^rom the regulation 
of hours to the attacfer^^on unhealthy conditions, 
especially excessive dust and moisture. The ex- 
pensiveness of raw material (cotton ran up from 
6d. to 28d. peif^ Ih.) stimulated the construction 
and use of more perfect machinery, particularly 
for the spinning of tfie new and diliicult fibres. 
Thus, the system 6f “ ring spinning ” — which 
easc^ the drag upon the yarn, and made is possible 
to drive the spindle at speeds (such as 18,000 
revolutions a minute) impracticable with the old 
fliers — although invented in 1830, only now came 
into common use in England. Other notable 
inventions had been the w'cft-stop motion (1841), 
Howe’s ocwing- machine (184C), Holden’s square- 
combing machine (1848), the double-acting 
Jacquard loom, and Donisthorpe and Lister’s wool- 
combing machine (1849). Hcilmann’s cotton- 
conlbing machine, which ’’automatically separated 
the long fibres necessary for fine spinning, first 
shown at the Exhibition of 1851, now proved of 
grojrft kiportance. 

The interactiops of economic life might be almost 
endlessly ihustraAed in connection with such a 
crisis as that of the cotton famine. It was, for 
instance, a great harvest-time for the other textik 
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trades. Just as, during the Crimean War, jute 
had gained by the cutting-off ofrthe flax supplies 
of the linen manufacture, so flow woollen, linen, 
and flax benefited by the stoppage of cotton. 
While Lancashire hungered, the mills oU Ulster 
did a roaring busftiess. ^^^AiMralia^ and the Cape 
were just becoming 6ur chief sources of supply for 
the grSat industries of the West Riding ; South 
America and New Zea!|pnd were %lso beginning to 
send cargoes of wool with cargoes of frozen mutton. 
At the opening of the cenUiry, nine-tenths of our 
wool had come from the native farmer ; fifty years 
later, two-thirds was imported. The consummation 
in the United. Kingdom rose from 181 million lbs. 
in 1850 to 864 million lbs. in 1870. The export 
of woollen and worsted goods — which had fallen 
from £9*3 millions in 1815 to^£5*8 millions in 1840, 
rose to £8*5 millions in 1850, and then sprang to 
£12*1 millions in 1860, and £21*6 millions^in 1870. 
The lowering of French duties under the Treaty of 
1860 was a factor in this expansion, but the 
American War was chiefly responsible. 

The financial collhpse.of 1866, thou^ the v^ay 
was prepared by the cotton brisis, is rather to bjp 
attributed to the old plague of wild speculation, 
assisted by the unsoundness of many erf th^banking 
and financial companies created under the Limited 
Liability Companies Act of fl862. 'Jhiring the 
autumn of 1865, the pressure of* high bank rates 
began to be felt. Jn the following spring, the 
failure of the Joint-Stock Discount Company, and 

T 
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Bamed’s Bank, Liverpool,? started a panic. On 
May 9, the Bank of England put up its rate to 
9 per cent,< and an the next day the great firm 
of Overehd, jSumey, & Co., failed, with liabUitjes 
amounting to ten millions sterling. Business came 
to a standstill, an(^ the .rush ’to realise deposits 
threatened a Still largfe disaster. For the third 
and last time, the Bank Act was suspended, and 
five million pounds of uncovered notes were issued, 
The fever then gradually subsided. 

Nothing is more characteristic of this period, or 
more significant of the material progress made, 
than that the productioii of coal was doubled in 
twehty years (56 million tons in 1850, 110 nqillion 
tons in 1870). In the mind’s eye, South lanca- 
shire, West Yorkshire, South Wales, the Potteries 
' seem to have been covered with a permanent pall of 
black smoke. Perfect combustion was regarded 
as belonging to Utopia. Gas and oil power were 
hardly thought of; thirty years after the first 
experiments in electro-magnetic and electro-static 
induction, electrical power was known only in the 
laboratory. It was the height of the Coal Age. In 
jthis later day, when* four-fifths of the weight of 
British exports consist of coal, the importance of 
this outward freight to the growth of the shipping 
tfade ns” well understood. Fifty years ago, the 
proportion of the output exported was much 
sxh^Uer ; but it was already a material considera- 
tion to the “ tramp ” steamers that were beginniirg 
to dispossess the sailing ship' The development 
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of the iron-trade closdy followed that of th<i coal 
supply. Between 1850 and 1870, the world’s 
production of pig-iron was ifiore tlfan doubled, 
rising from five to nearly twelve nullion tons, of 
which Great Britain contributed a half, or»more. 

In this interval,* the h^tory of the modern steel 
manufacture wa^ opened. ‘^'The discovery in 1856, 
by Sfr Henry Bessemer, of the “ converter 
process, by which molten iron ^is cleared of all 
carbon by a blast of air being blowm through it, 
and sufficient carbon is then added for perfect 
conversion into steel, was tjie first chapter of this 
immense change. It was soon possible, by^ this 
method, to sppply steel rails at lower prices than 
thosa of wrought iron, and infinitely more durable 
in quality. Ten years later, the Siemens brothers 
invented the “ open-hearth ” process of more 
complete combustion, by which varying degrees of 
hardness may be given to the metal. In 1879, a 
still more considerable advance was made by 
the “ basic *’ process discovered by Snelus, and 
practically applied by Messrs Thomas & Gilchrist, 
whereby phosphorus i% removed from ores Jth’at 
had been hitherto unusable,* while the s^pg has^ 
manure value. 

In two directions, especially, great Results rapidly 
followed this series of discoveries. Tfle^export 
of machinery and mill-work, Ulrich yn 1855 but 
little exceeded two millions stefling in value, in 
1875 passed nine millions. •The amount of ship- 
Ibuilding rose from 188,695 tons in 1850 to 843,706 
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tons •in 1870. The eonstrtiction of engines and 
boilers was greatly* improved. Docks and harbours 
were extended, anfl many new ocean steamship 
lines were established, among them those of the 
Inman fl850), Allan (1852), Union (4858), British 
India (1855), Anchd^; Jl^56), Guion (1866), and 
British and African '^mp^ies. Hardly less 
marked was the improvement of railway ehgines, 
permanent way,, and organization, and of city 
communications, exemplified in the opening of 
the Metropolitan Underground Railway in 1868. 
Rapid transit by lanc^ and sea brought eve’* more 
varied and cheaper food supplies. This commerce 
ted in turi\ to, the growth and better equipment 
of town markets, on the one hand ; on the other to 
the invention of methods of refrigeration and cold 
storage, and heitce to ,a great expansion of the fish, 
game, and meat trades. Kirk’s process of refrige- 
ration (1.862), and the introduction of Australian 
tinned’ meat (1865), deserve mention here. 

While the stimulating influence of trade upon 
trade, and community upon community, was receiv- 
ing .such illustrations as these, a host of scientific men, 
tiheered.in their laboratories by a general effusion 
of interest in physical investigation, were pointing 
tljie^way to fresh conquests. Between the opening 
of thetlollege of Chemistry in 1845 and Mendel^eff’s 
classificatiop' of the elements according to a system 
of periodicity in 1869, immense progress was made 
both on the theoretic side and in the application of 
the- new knowledge of the constitution of matte#. 
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At a long interval, Faraday’s discovery of beivsene, 
in 1826, was followed by the pifKluction of aniline 
from coal tar, the formation* of anfhraeene and 
naphthalene, and (by W. H. Perkin •between 1856 
and 1866) of artificial mauve and alizarin. • During 
the ’seventies, thh maapfajj^ure of aniline dyes 
became an impoj^taAt branch of industry, and — as 
with •the Thomas-Gilchrist steel process — even 
more important in Germany ancj France than in 
this country. With the introduction of collodion in 
1851, and still more withjthe introduction of the 
bromcvgelatine plate twenty years later, photo- 
graphy took its great and variously useful place 
amqpg the n^echanical arts. Many improvements 
were •also made in the sulphuric acid, soda, and 
chemical manure manufactures centring in ^e 
malodorous vicinities of Jluncom, Widnes, St 
Helens, and Northwich. V^ile some of the old 
metal industries stagnated or decayed, nejv metals, 
aluminium, nickel, and manganese, in particular, 
came into use. . 

England herself naturally gained the first and 
greatest benefit from the§e new activities. Indu£;};rial 
life was braced at every point. Vast fortunes weffe 
made, and no small part of them was spent in 
bettering the social amenities, publia an|| private* 
Articles of food and clothing, books, pictures, 
furniture, that had hitherto* 1>eef^ impossible 
luxuries, began to find their way into the homes 
of the working people. The*resuJt which alone we 
Wi exactly measure lies in the expansion of foreign 
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tradft Between 1850 and ‘1870, the exports of 
British produce ihcreased^in value from £71 to 
£199 million!. Thc^ dep6t trade alone grew to be 
larger than our whole foreign commerce a gene- 
ration before, the exports of foreign and colonial 
produce rising from millions. Neces- 

sarily, the payment received' for these exports, 
for shipping services, and for the lever ^eater 
volume of foreign investmepts, rose in proportion 
— from £150 to £808 millions of imports. The 
net tonnage of vessels,, registered at' Lloyd’s in- 
creased in the same period from 3*5 to 5 ’7 million 
tons,, a half of this difference being represented 
by steam and a Jialf by sailing ships. These figures, 
however, do poor justice to the growth of* sea- 
traffic, because voyages and dock services were 
being constantly spe^ded-up, so that the actual 
amount of shipping business was multiplied nearly 
threefold ^in the twenty years. 

If there had ever been, since the days of Watt 
and Stephenson, any doubt of England’s destiny, 
it was now resolved. As Mr Smiles and the news- 
papers proudly proclaimed,. shC was pre-eminently 
t||e workshop of the world But that this triumph 
of energy had not brought heaven down to British 
earth wa^«^ plainly evident to any who would look 
arouncT them. 
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IV. Round with the Factory Inspectobs 

• 

The change of heart in the* latter «half of the 
nineteenth century is evidenced in ^e enormous 
mass of inforyiation, official and voluntaiy, with 
regard to the condition, of the people. Of this 
material, no one pvt, pefll^ps, is ‘more valuable 
than the perydical reporfs of H.M. Inspectors of 
Factories (and, in the later years^ of Workshops). 
These good men are cealelessly spying out the land ; 
their daily task takes them into great barracks 
where fhousands of operatives work under a rule 
comparatively enlighteneS and humane, and into 
hole^ and corners where masters, themselves poor 
and ignorant, “ sweat ” a few unfortunate women 
and children. Factory legislation is to-day obeyed 
automatically ; evasions are not common, and few • 
prosecutions are necessary. It was not so in the 
beginning. The laws had passed through Par- 
liament with difficulty; they had been ‘opposed 
by men like Hume and Bright^ and others bearing 
respected names, on the strength of a political 
economy carrying general assent among educated 
people. They had been narlowly limited in tfieij^ 
extent ; and this gave them an invidious character, 
for why should the large cotton factor)^ be penalized, 
when the petty workshop, with its woffee'^evils, 
was untouched ? Heroically did the inspectors 
grapple with their difficult task, * Sonfctimes they 
were defied, often obstructed^ nearly always viewed 
%ith antipathy ; bdt they held on, justified them* 
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selves in repori» of tbriHing interest, and won 
more and more ^ power. I have said that the 
recovered vision otreal life killed the lamer-faire 
philosophy. ^These men began their work, no 
doubt, ^with the average prejudice of their time 
against “ State interference.” What they saw 
gave a new turn to thoughts ; and two cir- 
cumstances confirmed it. The first was th? good 
employer’s objection to the ways ^ of the bad 
employer; the Second, the operatives’ discovery 
that they had at last obtained an impartial and a 
powerful friend. 

A glance through the Fretory Inspectors’ Reports 
from 1850 to 1885 will give us a thousand realistic 
details of working-class life. We shall see, in"^ this 
panorama of national industry, the domain of 
- machinery and large capital constantly extending, 
the division of labour and the discovery of new 
processes ever advancing. Infinite pains have yet 
to be endured ; but a hope has faintly dawned. 
The spirit of the industrial world is no longer one of 
unchallenged anarchy. The State has been brought 
tc recognize that there is a national interest in the 
l^aith of working women and children ; from 
this point, it must go forward to the full recognition 
of its positive duties. But the beginning is voy 
nalidefr^; ' 

For seventeen ^^ars, four inspectors had been 
endeavouring to keep the cotton, woollen, worsted, 
hemp, fiax, tow, linen, and silk mills of the kingddhf 
under their eyes. Amid the rejoicing of the fadiiry 
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districts, the Act of 1845' had pi^oclainfed (as from 
May 1848) a ten hours’ day for wDmen and young 
persons. While the trade crisis^ lasted# there was 
no great objection to this limit ; bqj:, when the 
depression passed, employers began to introduce 
a system of relay working, ‘ shuffling the hands 
about,” says Inspector HoWell, “an*d shifting the 
hours ol work^and of rest tor different individuals 
throughout the day, so that you may never have 
one complete set of han^s working* together in the 
same room af the same time.” This made the 
inspectorial prevention of over-working practi- 
cally impossible. The syl^tem was denounced by 
Inspector Leonard Horner as “ pernicious and 
unjustj’ “pernicious from the danger* to i^hich 
the morals of these persons were exposed during 
their hours of forced idleness, and am just because 
they were paid for ten hours only while they 
were, in fact, at the disposal of their employers 
for 18 J hours.” The Law Officers of the* Qrown 
declared the relay system to be illegal, but magis- 
trates gave differing decisions. The Home Office 
was opposed to strong action ; the inspectors wertf 
divided. At last, a test case'*w&s taken, and tlie^k 
system was pronounced legal. The Short Time 
Committees thereupon renewed theij agitation ; 
and in 1850 an Act was obtained establ8hffig a 
uniform working day, that is to ^ay, the hours of 
work tor women and young per^ns must come 
wit^iin a twelve hours’ limit — ^^om 6 a.m. to 6 p.m., 
of from 7 a*h. to 7 * p.m. — ^allowing 1 J hours for 
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me^ls, and on Saturday work must cease at 2 f.m. 
Although it exttoided the working week by two 
hours, this was ^ considerable boon. Curiously 
enough, however, children were still liable to 
employment between 5.30 a.m. and 8.80 p.m., the 
Act of 1847 having applied only to women and 
young persons*; and a return obtained in July 
1850 showed that, in 257 factories,. 8742 children 
were kept at work assisting the adult men after 
the women and young persons had left the mills. 
Mr R. J. Saunders speaks of 1667 children being 
employed in one district from 2 p.m. to 8,. 80 p.m. 
without a stop for meals. This anomaly was rec- 
tified in 1853, when an Act, passed at the instance 
of Palmerston,*^ brought children within the uniform 
twelve-hours day, without altering the length of their 
hours — 6J every day, or 10 hours on three alternate 
days. 

Captain Kincaid gives as “ a fair sample of the 
whole ” in his district the case of a boy ten years 
of age in a Dundee factory who was kept “ wind- 
ing ” for his father from 6 a.m. to 10 p.m., his 
Weekly earnings being fourteen pence. This, of 
4 course, was illegal ; '"evasion of the law was very 
common, one method being ‘ the presentation of 
forged age c.ertificates. The Act of 1844 had made 
iF j^ssmle to put down the more disgraceful 
attempts at defiaftce ; but the law was very weak. 
“ Improvement In the sanitary condition of mills 
can only be the subject of recommendation on the 
part of the inspectors. With the exception bf 
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two clauses one regarding lime-washing* nfid 
another for the protection of worker^ in wet-spinning 
flax-mills, the Acts contain no p^ovisior# requiring 
a matter obviously of the greatest importance for 
the health of ^vorkpeople, congregated together 
for more than ten hours a -day, and this sometimes 
in rooms heated tp 9 high temperature, the air 
impregnated with gross impurities.’’ Factory 
employment, it must bg remembejed, was being 
continually extended ; m 1888, there had been 
95,000, in 1850 there wer(i 104,000 operatives. 
The employment of very sniaJJ children had been 
arrested ; but there were still 1550 children between 
eleven* and thiij:een years of age working a ten- 
hours day in silk mills alone. Full-^own women 
only made seven shillings a week in power-loom 
weaving at Glasgow, though this might rise, under 
strong demand for labour, to ten shillings in some 
factories. ^ 

In 1852, Mr Horner comments strongly on the 
illegal over-working of women |ind children, and 
especially “ the wilful commission of the fraud by 
persons of large property.” Jn Glossopdale, fpr* 
instance, there had been an Organised system of 
disobedience. He gives a vivid account of a surprise 
visit to a great mill employing thirteen Ijundred 
hands. The inspector was ejected violently, amid 
the yells of a mob of two or three hun(!y*ed young 
people, but retiumed with police* support. The 
blame for infractions^ of the law was usually put 
on subordinates. A magistrate who had recently 
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tried a case became in* turn himself defendant. 
In 1858 Mr Horner complains again that the 
penalties are altogether inadequate. It was found 
that officers known in a neighbourhood could 
not enforce the law at all, so that strangers had to 
be brought in. Scouts*, were posted outside the 
factories to ‘give timely natice of an inspector’s 
arrival ; then the door would be faste^aed, the 
engine stopped^ and the turned low, while the 
workers were let out by a back way. In the case 
of a Mr James Greaves, of Oldham,. “ a gentleman 
standing in a high position in society,” the inspectors 
found young persons hidden under parts of the 
machinery, and a woman hidden in a basket. 
Lorfi Palmerston might well believe that bodily 
activity, energy, and quick-sightedness are very 
necessary in a detective service against habitual 
and unscrupulous law-breakers.” Still, “ some- 
thing attempted, something done,” justified Mr 
Horner in asking “the political economists who 
predicted the ruin of our manufactures, if the 
then-proposed restrictions of factory labour were 
adopted,” to look “ fairly amd candidly ” at the 
results. 

One of the scandals of this period was the 
increase of ^accidents in factories due to the in« 
sufltttie^it fencing of machinery. The Act of 1844 
had required owiiers to fence all shafts and gearing, 
but allowed a reference to arbitration if the in- 
spectors asked for qther machinery to be guarded. 
Otnanized in a “ Factory Law Amendment Assodla- 
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tion,” which in April *1865 became the “ National 
Association of Factory* Occupiers *’ (Dickens 
denounced it in Household Word^o& the^‘ Associa- 
tion for the Mangling of Operatives the em- 
ployers began ,what looked very much like an 
attempt to get thcr Factory Acts repealed, but 
was ostensibly a {protest against thd fencing pro- 
visions. • On this point, they extorted in 1856 a 
reactionary measure which placed mill gearing on 
the same footing as madiinery witfi regard to the 
appeal to arbitration, and Required fencing only 
where \i^omen, young persons^ and children were 
liable to injury. This part of the law was not 
strengthened uptil 1878, by which time hundreds 
of opemtives had suffered serious injury. * * 

Open defiance of the regulations as to hours 
grew infrequent ; but petty evasion, by turning 
back the clock and similar devices, continued. 
In 1857, Mr Howell reported “ gross and general 
violation of the law in the factories at Hy&e, near 
Manchester.” In fact, the fiijes were so small 
as not to weigh against the profits of overwork. 
“ The defects of the la’^,” Mr Homer repeated 
in the following year, “throw such obstacles 
the way of detection and* conviction as to render 
the inspectors nearly powerless.” In, 1860, there 
was an organized immigration of young wdFkers 
from the rural districts into Lancashire. But, 
generally, the employment of srahll children was 
being restricted in the moie highly developed 
industries; and the Cotton Famine of 186J-2 
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facilitated the whole work *of the inspectors. Other 
results of the Anerican^'War were less favourable. 
While scares of® thousands of operatives were 
unemployed, every one was surprised to hear of a 
general improvement of health, and especially a 
marked fall in the infant mortality. Afterwards, 
with the introduction of Easteri) short-fibre cottons, 
and of the practice of heavy sizing, a cteplorable 
increase of mijl ailments, due to dust and heat, 
was reported. As a rule, the inspectors lauded 
the half-time system, without which children of 
the factory class wpuld have had little chance of 
getting any education whatever. But the follow- 
ing description of the lot of the Belfast halfTtimers, 
in 1868, puts the matter in another light : “ Living, 
some of them, maybe, close to, but many a few 
hundred yards away from the mill, they must rise 
during all states of weather, both winter and 
summer, at 5.45 a.m. at the latest, to be at the 
mill and at work by 6. They then work from 6 
to breakfast -time (8), go home to breakfast, return 
at 8.45, and work till 12 in a moist and heated 
'atmosphere, with the thermometer often at 84° 
Fahrenheit, and with the spindles revolving at the 
rate of four to five thousand times a minute. At 
12, thjy are permitted to leave the mill, go home, 
‘ talce a piece,’ i,e, a morsel of treacle and bread, 
or dry bi:ead in 'their hands, eating it as they go, 
and hurry to ’school, where they remain till 8. 
They then go home to dinner, i.e. to potatoes and 
buttermilk when they can get it, often prepalced 
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for them by a ch&d ‘younger than thems^ves 
because the mother is working ift the factory, or 
dry bread again ; the day entiing with another 
meal of thin coffee, or red herring, as their circum- 
stances wDl permit.” 

It had been commonly supposed up to this 
time that there ^asji something peculiarly evil in 
textile •factory employment that called for inter- 
ference, at least for the protection of women and 
children. The fact is that the textile industries 
were first regulated because^ their size and concen- 
tration, made the police process relatively easy. 
Of the conditions in scores of other manufactures 
compfiratively^ little was known until, the success 
of this experiment fairly proved, *the* inspectors 
began to look round for new lands to conquer. 
The extension of the Acts to ono business after ’ 
another was to be a slow and difficult task ; but 
it was supported by the gathering evidence of 
the Registrar-General’s Reports, and of voluntary 
inquiry, that overwork, bad ^ sanitation, and a 
shocking infant mortality prevailed not in one 
direction only, but throughout industrial Britaiif. 
Every step taken made the next step easjier, noK, 
only because experience removed fears and showed 
the line of practicable advance, but, because, the 
larger the number of businesses under the*la^, the 
nearer was the approach to eqtial justice. Most 
influential of all, however, was *the discovery — 
anticipated in Macaulay’s speech of 1848, but still 
fhstly surprising to 'almost every employer— -t|mt 
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shorter hours do not necessarily mean a smaller, 
and may mean* a large/, output. In the more 
highly developed Wchine trades, this conclusion 
was reinforced by the realization that the constant 
improvement of machinery demanded an increasing 
skill and vitality on the part of the operatives. 
In trades peculiarly subject *to irregularity, again, 
it was found that, extra pay notwithstanding^ 
overpressure prpdueed much spoiled work, while 
the intervals of underpressure represented a serious 
loss of time. Sueh irregularity was usually the 
result of fear of competition ; and the good employer 
wa^ now glad that an external agency should help 
to establish a healthier system. „ ^ 

The calico print-works are a case in point. All 
that Lord Ashley could get, in the Print Works 
Act of 1845, was the .prohibition of the employment 
of children under eight years old, and of night 
work in the case of children under thirteen and 
women, while children under thirteen were to 
attend school on .thirty days in each half-year. 
Bleach and dye works were exempted from this 
A^t precisely becau,se irregularity was supposed 
vthere to be unavoidable. In subsequent years, 
several inquiries were -held, with the result of 
showing thn.t boys of twelve often worked all 
night, and girls for fifteen and sixteen hours for 
months at, a time, sometimes for eighteen hours 
a day, in over-heated air. At length, in 1860, 
bleach and dye works (except open-air bleaching) 
were placed under the Factory Acts; and the 
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debates in the Commolis were marked by a plain 
confession by Mr Roebutek and 5ir James Graham 
of the mistakes they had formerly made in oppos- 
ing factory legislation. After yet another inquiry, 
the various Aats relating to print works and bleach 
and dye works were consolidated, in 1870, some 
special allowance, b^ing j|till made, however, for 
overtiihe. • 

Another piece of sjjecial legisiation — the Laoe 
Works Act of 1861 — touched the margin of a yet 
larger and more difficult problem, that of home 
work. • Some hand-macljines were still used in 
private houses, a survival which, it was thought, 
might be ignored, provided that factory, conditions 
were not made too rigorous. Moreover, some parts 
of the factory work subsidiary to the power-machine 
— the winding of the bobbins, and the dressing 
and finishing of lace — might easily be transferred 
to the neighbouring cottages if the limit of the 
hours of children and women in the milK were 
made too narrow. It is by the answer to argu- 
mentative dilemmas like these that we can tesj: 
the spirit of a period. Twenty years earlier they 
would have been fatal ; now they only weakened 
somewhat the introductfon of Factory Act con- 
ditions in the lace trade. • • 

The Factory Acts Extension ^ct of 1864 dis- 
covered many compromises, somp cuwous, some 
merely squalid between factory and home industry, 
Pjpwer and hand labour. Many cottage silk- 
weavers in the Coventry district depended ujkm 
V 
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the- toil of little boys, wbo turned the machines 
from mom to flight. In the Potteries, it was 
found that many operatives, working indepen- 
dently, contracted to make articles at a certain 
price, 'and hired their own assistants, while the 
master found the shop and the material. Every- 
where, machinery tended to'^produce a regularity 
of work ; without it, there would bcv great ‘fluctua- 
tions both in prders and^in the hours of work. 
At this time, steam-power was rarely used in 
earthenware factories^ the wheels being worked 
“eitherbythehando^foot of aboyor a female. . . , 
A boy sits in a sort of hole, or stands, to turn the 
throyring wheel upon which the potter forirs the 
ware, or a woman stands at the potter’s* wheel 
and turns it. Again, a woman stands upon a 
treddle, and, by con*stantly jumping, gives motion 
to the machine at which the turner finishes the 
ware after it has been partially dried.” ” Wedg- 
ing ’’'—driving the air out of clay — was more 
laborious still. ” While the man smoked his pipe 
at his ease, the child was hard at work, and the 
length of the child’s working day was much beyond 
■‘‘that of. the man.” Both the wedging and ” bat- 
ting ” — the shaping process — could be, and occasion- 
ally^wefe, dene by machinery ; but, in a community 
on which the servile labour of women and small 
children bad been imposed as a necessity, what 
would you have ? In the “ stoves,” where the 
articles are dried, there was the further evil of a 
hot, dust-laden air. 
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The Census of iftoi* showed that there ■^er< 
27,481 workers in tha StaffoAishire Potteries 
(17,856 males and 10,075 fefnales). • Of these, 
nearly six thousand were under ten years of age, 
and nearly fivjp hundred were actually only five 
years old. Of the “ Five Towns,” Longton was 
reputedly worse ^than Hanley, Bfirslem, Stoke, 
or Tunatall, “ whether for its uncleanly conditions, 
the want of ventilatic^ in its workshops, or as 
being the most backward in general intelligence.” 
There was, ^aid Inspecto]|; Baker, “ no doubt 
about t^e potters being physically a stunted race.” 
The children looked pinched and sallow. Hours of 
work^were very irregular, owing to fluctuation 
of orders and the dissipation of heads of depart- 
ments. In a trade where one process is closely 
linked to another, disorganization .or irregularity 
in one part affects many consecutive workers. 
The first attempt in the name of the State to bring 
order and decency into this chaos revealed jnany 
unhealthy conditions. In the slip-making rooms, 
damp and steam caused a liability to asthma 
and bronchitis. The flat-pressers, jigger- turners’ 
(the jigger is the potter’s wheel), and mould- < 
runners suffered from heat jand dust. It was found 
that, in 1864, 70 per cent, of the deaths of flat- 
pressers in Longton, Fenton, Hanley, Stoke,' ^and 
Shelton, were due to phthisis arid ^diseases of the 
chest. The heat also led to over-drinking. Dr 
Arlidge, whose researdhes injo the causation of 
iiMustrial disease afterwards became famous, was 
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at this time senior physicijin of the North Stafford- 
shire Hospital. *His eariy conclusions as to the 
excessive inortalit^ among the potters had been 
disputed ; but they were abundantly confirmed 
by the investigations of the Factory inspectOTs. 
Tlie ravages of lead-glaze poison were beyond 
doubt. “ Among the patients of the North 
Staffordshire Infirmary, the blue-liijie indkation is 
so common as ^Imost to c^ase to be remarkable.” 
Most of the hands thus subject to colic and 
paralysis were adult, men, who were altogether 
unprotected by the Jaw, save that they Y^ere for- 
bidden to eat in the workrooms. 

While men, women, and children thus suffered 
from crowding, hot and vitiated air, overwork, 
insufficient and irregular food, the destruction of 
home life was measured by an appalling infant 
mortality. The inspectors’ reports teem with 
denunciation of cheap narcotics. They plead for 
modest reforms which have been generally secured 
only in recent years, and pray for “ the advent of 
that time when life will be of more value in the 
consideration of commercial economy than it now 
#“ appeai;s to be.” News-rooms were commended 
by a Mayor of Stockport on the ground that, till 
their wives,, were able to stay at home, husbands 
could not find any comfort there. The morid 
condition of ihfe Potteries was rather that of 

i\ 

neglect and squalor than of vice. Prostitution 
was uncommon ; by t there' was much drunkenness, 
r^klessness, and ignorance.' Ninety per cent.M 
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the children never went* to school, and knew little 
of discipline, instruction,# or homft comfort. “ It 
appears to me,” says Mr Baker, that the Potteries 
have been but another unit in the mischief which 
arises out of tjie absorption of all the labourers’ 
time in the production cjf that wealth by which 
we are to become commercially grc&t at the cost 
of near^ ever^ religious, moral, and intellectual 
obligation.” When the inspectors began in 1864-5 
to introduce the half-time education system, 
ail the prejudices and objections, now dead in 
the textde districts, had to be fought over again, 
and with them a good deaf of parental apathy and 
greed. When, in 1864, Mrs Adam Clarke started 
her ‘ pursery schools ” in Longtdii, she fSund 
all her experience at fault “ in face of the heathen 
ignorance of the parents, the utter# absence of all 
knowledge of household duties and management 
among the women, and the appalling neglect 
and suffering among the infants and very young 
children.” It is a state of society not inaptly 
compared by one of the inspectors to “ a locomotive 
engine, with steam up, that has been started b/ 
the hand of mischief, without^ a driver, ai\d runs< 
away, knocking aside all. the minor obstacles it 
meets with, and, if not self-overthro\^n, stopping 
only when either its fuel or its water is exhausi^d.” 

So rose the protest of humahity against the 
wild riot of Imsser'faire industriali?jm. When the 
half-time provision first brought the children of 
tile Potteries into school, it was found that h^ll 
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of jbhem knew no more than the alphabet, and 
94 per cent, were 'in a condition of general ignorance. 
At last, inva smafi way, the schoolmaster was at 
«^ork. The„ large employer became a real cap- 
lin of industry, for the Act gave,, him power to 
npose, with the approval of the Home Office, rules 
[ ventilation' and cleanlin«ss upon operatives> 
lany of whom were themselves pej^ty employers. 
Gradually, machinery was introduced in place of 
hild labour ; improved stoves ” and “ power 
iggers” came into use. Employers were sur- 
rised at the increase of efficiency in their, hands ; 
nd by the end of 1865, the inspectors could record 
his vindication of the Act : 

i * ♦ 

“ It has whito-washed and cleansed upwards of 200 
rorkshops after period of abstinence from any such 
leaning in many cases ofi twenty years, and in some entirely, 
\ which were employed 27,878 artizans, hitherto breathing, 
hrough (protracted days and often nights of labour, a 
lephitic atmosphere, and which rendered an otherwise 
omparatively innocuous occupation pregnant with disease 
,nd death. It has greatly multiplied the means of ventila- 
ion, and has even considerably reduced the temperature 
if Ihe stoves themselvea) with a considerable saving of fuel 
md with a readier effect on .the ware. It has limited the 
lOurs of female, adolescent, and infant labour by a very 
sonsi^^raile percentage over the ordinary and extraordinary 
lours of labour of jireceding times without diminishing 
iroduction, rnd wth but a small temporary diminution 
>f the rate of wages. It has s,afely and usefully placed 
ipwards of 1600 children, most of them never at a daV- 
ichpol before, in some of the best schools in the kingdom, wira 
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a moral and intellectnal'beiyifit of which we cannot estimato 
the value ; and it ie reducing gradii|lly by the gentlest 
measures the insubordination of i^controlled power to 
the discipline of obedience. In the homes of the people, too, 
there are higher perceptions forming; ideS.s of domestic 
enjoyments and*of the social relations of life. Cin there 
be greater encouragement 4;han these results show to 
induce the legislature t# carry the same* work into other 
trades m districts where it is even still more requisite ? ” 



CHAPTER VII 

TIIE LIBERAL STi^TE. *( 18 ^ 7 - 1885 ) 

I. Toward D^ocracy 

The Englishman’s nature is to do first, to think 
afterwards ; and he is generally surer of what he 
has done than of whdt he has thought. We are 
not kn intellectually speculative race. The scorn 
of theory is wri’^tcn all over our political history. 
“ Give me facts, feed me on facts,” is a genuine 
cry of the national heart. There have been 
exceptions. In earlief chapters I have spoken of 
the vogue of the twin doctrines of Surplus Popula- 
tion &nd^ Laisser Faire; but even there the real 
force lay in the facts behind the doctrine. The 
dominant feature of British public life has been the 
gnowth not of philosophic schopls, but of political 
pi^rties and social expediehts. We have had no 
^Kousseati or Condorcet, no Marx, no List, no Henry 
George, no Tolstoy. Our parties express a differ- 
ence << teinpef' and interest rather than of principle 
— Whence theu^ loose cgovemance and frequent trans- 
formation. Simple, clear-cut dogma is not favoured 
by this moist, mild climate. The business of 
public life goes on amid a welter of apparently* 
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incompatible ideas-^v^ old ideas perpetually 
modified — of which now one, aow another,* is 
seized upon in a frankly utilitsrian sp^it. Many 
of them have been dragged into politics from the 
spheres of morals and science. Gocfwin’s extra- 
ordinary faith m the rapid perfectibility of ordinary 
men had a powerfuj effect in the. last years of 
the eigjiteenth celitury, Ht strong traces in the 
minds of the Radicals of the next generation, and 
then disappeared. Tl!h rise of • chemistry and 
physics strongly affected political life. Opposite 
deductions were confidently (Irawn from Darwinian 
biology— the principle of universal strife, and that 
of a social organism. Orthodox Nonconfornfity, 
UnittSrianism, Positivism, and SecjjJarism hare at 
times Tbeen important factors in political develop- 
ment. This confusion of influences is not to be 
explained as an intellectual pit)cess, but rather as a 
reflection of the changing circumstances of society. 
It is those circumstances with which we are here 
concerned ; but, by a reversal of the method of 
the political theorist, we may* again, in passing, 
use the process of thpught to throw light upon the 
process of fact — remembering that the latter •i« 
the substantial reality, and guarding ourselvhs from 
the folly of taking names at their face value. 

These names, “ Liberal ” and “•Lib«raliim,” 
“Conservative” and “ Conservatism,”, which now 
came into prominence, and appeared to* divide the 
nation into nearly eqaal halves, have a meaning 
wider than that attributed to them by partisan 
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expositors. They represenC something more than 
a superficial difference ; but they rise out of the 
same national char^*,cter. The Victorian humourist 
stated only a partial truth when he spoke of every 
Englisl;* child being born “ either a little Liberal, 
or else a little Conservative.” Normal Englishmen 
are both Liberal and Conservative, with a bias in 
the one direction or the other according to their 
age, or the siibject in hand, or the exigencies 
of the moment. ' This Liberal-Conservative temper 
is probably very ancient ; but it had often been 
submerged by civil war, and other crucial events 
which re-arrayed the" n^ion into camps bitterly 
hostile. In particular, it had been submerged 
by the stfugglt^ and sufferings of the period of 
the Great War and the Corn Laws. Now it was 
restored, and something more than restored, for 
there was, for the first time in British history, 

1 general and marked emphasis upon the Liberal 
dea. Cbnscrvatism was there, as it always will 
)e in British life, holding wide tracts of power 
)y privilege and tafent. But, from 1867 to 1885, 
m energy, which we may broadly call Liberal, 
n ‘ literature and ^speculation, outweighed the 
I!onservatism prevalent ,in religion as clearly as 
Gladstone outweighed Disraeli at Westminster. 
<U1 ^i^mes were discredited — Chartism was as 
dead as the Duke “of Wellington. From the Court 
to the poorest of the new constituencies, there radi- 
ated a genial confide^nce in the profit of throwing 
the bounds of freedom wider Jet. 
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Many factors contVibfited to this milder ternper. 
Some were personal : Gladstone %iimself, although 
he seemed to march from battll to battle with the 
flashing eye of one of his dear Trojan ^chiefs, was a 
most powerful contributor to the social tryce, for 
millions of common citizens, seeing political genius 
of the first order at length enlisted ‘in their behalf, 
learned a new patience, and the Commons House 
became a real forum o^the nation. Gladstone, too, 
like Mill, had the faculty, rarer* then than now, 
of growing wjth the times and it was not till his 
death that the nakedness of the old Liberalism 
became plainly visible, ^ut the most important 
fact(jf of the Liberal temper of the ’sixties anJ the 
’seventies was the continuance material* pros- 
perity. The population of the United Kingdom 
increased between 1801 and 1881. by nearly five 
millions (despite a decrease of a million in Ireland) ; 
yet work was abundant and regular, and wages 
are estimated to have risen in this period ,by no 
less than 80 per cent. What^ better proofs could 
be desired of the validity of Liberalism ? 

In its history, we* find tw<j elements, not always 
easy to reconcile — ^the one ^(inspired majnly by, 
the English, American, and French Revolutions), 
belief in popular sovereignty ; the ot^jer (expressed 
more confidently by the great Liberal fhinHers), 
belief in the unfettered individual. The latter 
was certainly the more influential, because it 
appealed direct to tlie eveiyday self-interest of 
mt most virile in \he community. A few (Jon- 

a 
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servatives approached thei advocates of popular 
sovereignty — for instance,, as we have seen, in the 
agitation fqr the factory Acts — not because they 
accepted the ^secular argument, but because their 
religioi^ feelings drove them to a sacrifice for the 
welfare of the masses. .But the main body of 
Conservatives tjouched hands ,with the main body 
of Liberal individualists. This is only another 
way of saying that interest is stronger than 
theory. 

The liberationist movement of the Radical in- 
dividualists had been an enormous success. The 
destruction of the Protective tariff, the Navigation 
Acts‘, the whole system of bounties and export 
dutiesy had, jiAt in time, cleared the way for a 
marvellous expansion of foreign trade. The manu- 
facturer felt thf^ stimulus in the shape of cheaper 
raw material and an‘ ever-widening market ; the 
people at large in cheaper food and better wages. 
The abdiition of the magisterial assessment of 
wages, the rule of apprenticeship, and other internal 
restrictions, had helped the employing class. The 
removal of obstacles to migration and emigration 
IjplJied everybody. The stoppage of rural doles, 
a drastic piece of social sip-gery, though insufficient 
and too late for a permanent cure, had brought 
someSiesfith back into rural life. The reforms of 
1884 did not produce popular sovereignty, but 
they were a* long step in that direction ; and the 
deposition of the old oligctrchy in Parliament, 
the boroughs, and the country" bench, everywheref^ 
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^couraged fniitfuf e^ort. The terrors of^ the 
Church were fading away; it •had no lon^r a 
monopoly even of the rites of ftiarriaga and burial. 
The law was softened, and its administration 
purified. Royalty no longer meant liceiye— the 
Court of the widowed Queen, mildly reflected the 
Liberalism of its ]\^nisters, preachers, and poets. 
Publioation, ^meeting, in<lustrial combination, if 
not completely free, were not arbitrarily forbidden. 
The opportunities of education *and healthy life 
were slowly .increasing. Finally, the British State 
owed no small part of its jirestige abroad to its 
avowed sympathy with •movements of liberation 
in ^urope, and its exemjilary relations with its 
coloiyes. There was gain here b^ond "weight and 
measure; there was enough that could be most 
satisfactorily counted in pounds* shillings, and ' 
pence. The Liberal idea mafehed triumphantly on. 

Gladstone’s Reform Bill having been defeated, 
in June 1866, by a combination of Conservatives, 
and Palmerstonian “ Adullamites,” the third Derby- 
Disraeli Ministry came into power. A whole 
generation had grown up under the middle-class 
system of 1832, and deihonsttfations in the counti;y^ 
made it clear that fundamental change could no 
longer be postponed, with whatever gloomy fore- 
bodings the future Lord Salisbury might? be'^lled. 
Disraeli’s greatest measure, the Household Suffrage 
Act of 1867, with supplementary Acts of the fol- 
lowing year, enfrancHised ay householders paying 
^)oor-rate in Englishf and Scotch burghs (in lreian<i^ 
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only those with a £4 rating qilaliflcation) ; lodgers 
paying £10 a year rent, and holding their tenancy 
for a yeaij,; and® county occupiers paying £1S 
rent. Some small boroughs lost their representa- 
tion, Sjod none with less than lO.OjDO inhabitants 
retained more than one n^ember, the seats so freed 
being given to the larger counties and towns. 
In 1871, a change hotly demanded for half-a-ccntury, 
and< hardly less important t^n the iranchise itsdf 
— the secret bafiot — was reluctantly accepted by 
the Peers. An evident act of justice remained to 
be done ere the British polity could be said to rest 
on a democratic foundation (not one person in a 
thousand yet thought of enfranchising wojpen). 
It was only irf^i iSSS, the last year of the second 
Gladstone Ministry, that the agricultural labourer 
became, in the, full modern sense, a citizen. The 
county franchise was then assimilated to that of 
the towns, several new forms of qualification being 
introduce. At the same time, an important 
redistribution of seats was effected, boroughs with 
less than 15,000 inhabitants being deprived of 
special representation, those under 50,000 having 
only one Member, and other electoral districts 
being equalized. London (with 62 members), 
Liverpool, and Manchester-Salford (with 9 each), 
othef' cities, and the manufacturing districts gene- 
jtiJOy, could now speak in proportion to their real 
strength in ihe State. Although property retained 
some privileges at the polls, the Conservative 
leaders declared that Mr Gladstone had ‘‘ shofi 
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Niagara,” ana learea^ me worst lor tncir own 
party. But Britain continues tot)e Liberal-Conser- 
vative ; and, in fact, Conservati^ Governments have 
been in power for rather more than half the period 
since Parliament was democratized. We ^all see 
that economic conditions have counted largely, 
though most often indirectly, in this result. 

The^eform of 1^67 led tb a series of social changes 
of which the most far-reaching was the establish- 
ment, under W. E. Forster’s Elenfentary Education 
Act of 1879, alongside the old denominational 
systeir^ of elective Schoof Boards having power 
to build and maintain sdhools out of a local rate, 
and^o require the attendance of children between 
five ffcnd thirteen years of age^^aisdd later to 
fourteen), dogmatic religious teaching being ex- 
cluded. School Boards were established in Scotland 
in 1872, when compulsory Sttendance was intro- 
duced. Universal direct compulsion was only 
adopted afterwards in England, under thb ^cts of 
1875 and 1880. In 1891, fees in State elementary 
day-schools were abolished by tlie Salisbury Govern- 
ment ; in 1896, Mr-Balfour enabled the Education 
Department to make ^ant« to volunt^ (fharf* , 
is, denominational) schools when a certain stan- 
dard of efficiency was reached ; and in 1902 the 
local control of State-aided education wasfrans- 
ferred to the County* Councils, cbmmittees of which 
superseded the specially elected School Boards. 
Boiu^ schools have been th^ object of much scof- 
%ng ; for long their beneficent work was obscyred 
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Dy^the dust of sectarian"^ controversy; even 
now, they are tlfe schools only of the working and 
lower-middife classes. There is, nevertheless, no 
institution tz) which the country owes so much, 
none that can claim a larger share in the honourable 
advances of the last generation. Unhappily, the 
scholars* leavihg age i^ stilh lamentably low ; a 
small minority only are enabled to pass 6n to a 
course of secondary or technical instruction, and 
fewer still to the university. The broad result 
of the Education Acts may be thus stated : In 
1869 there were rather more than a million children 
in attendance at about 17,000 elementary day- 
and night-schpols. There are now ever six nillion 
children on thS' registers of 35,000 schools; and 
the money raised for education has gradually 
risen to £20,140,000, in 1902, and to £85,800,000 
in 1912 — £19,200,000 of the latter sum consisting 
of Exchequer grants, and £16,600,000 being raised 
by local authorities. It is at least probable that 
the quality of the care and instruction given has 
risen proportionately with the quantity. The 
fac^tory inspectors rejported in 1866 that half the 
]f)opulat’on of Belfast' could not read a letter, and 
that among applicants for factory employment 
thosg unable to read were 25 per cent, in the West 
of England woollen trade, 29 per cent, in the silk 
trade, 34 per cent, in the cotton districts, and 
66 per cent in the Potteries. Male illiteracy in 
England and Wales I'ell from 19*4 in 1870 to VI 
per cent, in 1907. Of the progress in higher 
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education, we can *do^ no more than name^ the 
following landmarks; the Public Schools Act of 
1868 and the Endowed Schools* Act of 4869, which 
led to wide reforms ; the establishment of the 
nucleus of Giifon College in 1869, of Newnham in 
1871, and of the Girls’ Public Day School Company 
in 1873, when, als^, the Uni verity Extension 
movement wjis founded ; the “ whisky money ” 
grant for technical edi^ation in 1889 ; the incorpo- 
ration of three Welsh colleges as the University 
of Wales in. 1893, followed by the establishment 
of Maujchester, Birmingham, ^Liverpool, and other 
provincial universities; and the foundation of/he 
Worjj^rs’ Edujational Association in 1903. 

Postponing to our next sectiaff consideration 
of the Act of 1871 fully legalizing trade unions, 
we find that four groups of legislative measured 
bearing directly upon industrial conditions belong 
to the period with which we are dealing ; (1) the 
Factory and Workshops Acts of 1867, 187*1, *1874, 
and 1878 ; (2) the Public H€;plth and Dwellings 
Acts, 1875 ; (3) the Merchant Shipping Acts of 1873, 
1875, 1876, and 1880; ,and (4) the Employ^' 
Liability Act, 1880. 

It is significant that the first two Reform Bills 
were both followed by important mcawires^ex^nd- 
ing public control over the conditions of associated 
labour. This extension was, indeed, j^equired as 
mubh by the working-out of the Industrial Revo- 
lution in ever widCT circles, as by the increasing 
Ansitiveness of the public mind to the^consequenaes 
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of neglect. We have seen (that the reports of the 
Chiliiren’s Employment Commission of 186M 
first showe^.the barbarity common in workshop 
and home employment, and that the Act of 1864, 
introducing regulation into the pottery, lucifer- 
nmtch, percussion-cap and cartridge, paper-staining, 
certain branches of the bleaching and dyeing, and 
the fustian-cutting, trades, was Ihe first njeasure 
of the kind including a domestic industry. The 
Commission had 'shown that* in many other direc- 
tions — ^from the comparatively small scandal of 
the straw-plaiting “ scliools,” where mere infants 
were crowded together ac their premature toil, to 
the ancient hosiery trade, the hardware manu- 
factuie (in wKi^jh Birmingham alone had' two 
thousand children under ten years of age at work), 
and the rangCrOf clothing industries, occupying 
three-quarters of a million people, few of them 
yet protected — ^there was crying need of interference. 
In some cases, the cruelty thus revealed was found 
to be as extreme as, and in mass it was very much 
more extensive than, that which had given rise to 
the first Factory Acts in the early years of the 
century. Victorian optimism could not long bear 
this spectacle. Prosperity had helped to dissolve 
both extreme of political creed—Chartism at one 
end, but, no less surely, Laisser-faire at the other. 
Ther^ was to be rn the next decade a curious reaction 
against special interference with women’s labour, 
on the fanciful ground that it^ gave another artifidal 
Odyimtage to the male sex. Generally, individuidl^ 
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ism was beginning to fall back on the defensive. 
The success of the Acjs, and the flagrant evils 
still ejdsting unchecked, equa!ly justified a fur- 
ther advance, said Mr Walpole, in introducing the 
twin measures of 1867. “ We may even act, I will 
not say upon a new pripciplc, but upon one that 
before the present ^occasion has mever received 
full r^gnition.*^ Objection might be made to 
interference with home and parental rights ; but, 
where natural duties were neglected, the State 
must become the “parent^ of the country.** It 
was, however, business sense and common humanity 
rather than any high {irinciple that smoothed 
the TOy in Parliament. 

Thq Factory Act of 1867 broughwfnder regulation 
blast-furnaces, copper mills, iron and steel mills, 
forges and foundries, metal, machinery, and gutta- 
percha factories ; paper, glass, tobacco, printing, 
and bookbinding works ; and, finally, any premises 
where fifty or more persons were employed in a 
manufacturing process. The special provision for 
dangerous trades, first made in 1864, was extended 
in the case of the glass and /netal trades ; on the 
other hand, there was a deplorable number of* 
exemptions and modifications. The accompanying 
Workshops Regulation Act applied tq evyy ^lace 
where fewer than fift^ persons were engaged in a 
manufacturing process (except such ^ already 
came under the Factory Acts). All home industries 
were thus embraced, except astregards out-workers. 
Ho child was to be employed under eight years«of 
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age till thirteen, children could only be einploycd 
on the half-time® system; young persons and 
women were limitecl to a twelve-hours day (less 
Ij hours for meals), which, however, might vary 
betweep* 5 a.m. and 9 p.m. — a proviso making 
control very difficult. Worse still, as it proved, 
the local sanitary authoj^ities /A^ei;e entrusted with 
the administration of the Act. With a few ^bright 
exceptions, this expedient oorapletely failed. If 
the factory inspectors were unequal to so great an 
addition to their duties, the local sanitary authorities 
were unwilling to assume the task, even when they 
had>the means of doing so. In 1871 the general, 
and in 1878 the sanitary, supervision of worksiiops 
was transferred^'lo the factory inspectors, who 
thus found themselves responsible for 110,000 
manufacturing ^tablishments, instead of about a 
third of that number. Although a new class of 
junior inspectors was created, the staff was still very 
inadequate ; and for many years its work suffered, 
in spite of the personal devotion this service has 
always evoked. In 1875, Mr (afterwards Lord) 
CroFs’s Textile Factory Act reduced the hours of 
♦iSbour from 60 to S7 a week, and raised the 
beginning age to 10 ; but it ignored the growing 
evil cf di’st, moisture, and over-heating revealed 
in the official inquiry conducted two years before 
by Dr Bridges and Mr Holmes. A consolidation 
of the law was now much needed ; and this was 
accomplished, after intjuiry by a Royal Commiteion,^ 
in 1678. The working week for children in textile 
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to 60 hours, employment under 10 years of age 
being forbidden. The then prevalenf depression 
of trade probably accounts for thet retrogression 
marked in ^le clauses dealing with women’s 
and domestic workshops (leaving women’s hours 
unregulated), an^d ior tjie agitation, supported 
in Parliament, to get adult women exempted 
altogether. Incidentfdly, the (Consolidation Act 
forbade the employment of children and young 
persons in certain dangerous branches of the white 
lead apd other trades, ^anc^- provided that fines 
for neglect to fence machinery might go to those 
injui^id or th^ir families. Its chief woaknegs was 
not semedied until after the fajflous inquiry into 
the Sweating System ” in 1889. 

No grievances of this time fppealtd more strongly 
to humane men than those of “ Poor Jack,” as 
depicted by Samuel Pliinsoll, M.P. fo{ Derby. 
When he began his cnjsade against the “•coffin- 
ship ” and its owners, the mercantile marine was 
subject to hardly any supervision, and the tempta- 
tion to unscrupulous adventure was at its height. 
The iron steamship represented an immense 
economy in transport ; 'and trade was increasing 
beyond the power of shipbuildingt The aesult 
combined the evils qf the decajj of one industry — 
the old saUing-ship — and of the tc!b-rapid exploita- 
tion of a new one, the cargo steamer. New vessels 
^were turned out wjith an idiheard-of si)eed, and 
sent to sea without any proper tests ; while •the 
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own^ of the old^^sailing craft endeavottmd to hold 
their own by ov<^-loadifig and under-manning, 
sometimes deliberately sending them to a doom 
inevitable, fot the sake of the insurance money. 
Plimsoli found that, in six years, over six thousand 
coasting vessels had been wrecked, and many 
thousands of lives needlessly Sacrificed. His chief 
aims in Parliament were to obtain a com^ilsory 
survey of all uncKssed ships,*’ a maximum load-line, 
and a test of the quality of iron to be used in 
ship-building, and to abolish deck-loading, except 
under special limitation, and the practice of« carry- 
ing ^ain cargoes in bulk. Inadequate powers of 
control were gi^n to the Board of Trade in <*871, 
and somewhat e^fi^ended in 1878, Plimsoli all the 
while urging a larger effort. After a Royal Com- 
mission, set up at -his instance, had reported, 
Plimsoli introduced, in February 1875, a BUI which 
was abandoned six months later, because Disraeli 
would’ give no further facilities. A dramatic 
scene in the House ’followed, and Plimsoli, declar- 
ing that he would “unmask’* certain “vUIains** 
sitting there, was suspended.' Great feeling was 
now manifested in the country ; and in the autumn 
the Government passed a temporary Act which 
was strengthened in the following year. Hie 
Merchant Shipping Acts of 1875 and 1876 estab- 
lished a load-line, a limitation of deck cargoes, 
and penalties for sending out unseaworthy ships. 
In 1880, the special dangers of the gram-carrying; 
trade were dea^.t with, and Mr Burt carried a measure 
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ccmtaining much-needed safegu|rds in regain to 
the payment of seamy’s w^s, and abolishing 
imprisonment for breach of civil contract, to which 
sailors alone were then liable. • 

Plimsoll clamed that, under the Acts witii which 
his name will always b% associated, five hundred 
vessels, “ every on^ as rotten as a pear,” were 
brokeSi up, and that, between 1876 and 1888, “ no 
less than 882 ships Were stopp^ when about to 
sail, were repaired, or had their loads greatly 
reduced.” Although “ crimping ” has been practi- 
cally ‘extinguished, and food and wages have 
improved, there is still much hardship ir^ the 
merttiant marine ; and it required a* ” T^anic ” 
disasler to demonstrate the neecT of adequate life- 
saving appliances on the great passenger ships 
now afloat. But greed nodonger dominates this 
splendid and most typical national service; and 
the Board of Trade on the one handf Lloyd’s 
Registry, the British Corporation of Shipping, 
and other surveying authorities on the other, are 
able to secure seaworthiness without seriouijy 
impeding business or the progress of inventiom ^ 
Another industrial reform, granted moi^ grudg-" 
ingly than those just named, was embodied in the 
Employers* Liability Act, 1880. MAi and vmmen 
more fortunately siluated havo some, difficulty in 
realizing that masses of their fellows of the labouring 
order are placed by •the conditions of their work 
win pOQstant dangea of inju^. This is peculiarly 
a penalty of machine industrialism f it has, in* the 
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past century, involved immeasurable suffering; 
and, of all the great evilc of the time, it is, p^- 
haps, the \)he that has been most tardily and 
feebly dealt with. “ It appears in evidence,” said 
the Factory Commissioners of 1883, “that cases 
frequently occur in which the workpeople are 
abandoned frofn the mqment- aq accident occurs, 
their wages are stopped, no medical assistance is 
provided, and, whatever the. extent of the injury, 
no compensation is afforded.” Four jears later, 
a judicial decision (in Priestley v. Fowler) greatly 
worsened the situatioj;i of the English workman — 
Scotland only received the doctrine of “ common 
employmeqj;” thirty years afterwards. «.,The 
common law hkd made persons liable not -only 
for the consequences of their own neglect, but 
for that of their servants when acting m the 
regular course of their employment. An exception 
was now, introduced : the employer was no longer 
liable to one servant for injury due to the neglect 
of another servant .employed with him. For in- 
stance, a passenger injured in a railway accident 
du^to a signalman’s enor could claim compensation 
from the company ; a driver or guard could not. 

Having no financial liability, employers were 
und^f. th^ temptation of neglecting precautions, 
and of ignoring ,the complaints and lurid in- 
stances which are a constant feature in the 
reports of the factory inspectors. Nothing at all 
was done to remedy' this evi} till 1844, when a^ 
gentral order \^as enacted for the fencing of shafts 
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in textile mills. As*the speeding-up of machinery 
proceeded, accidents became ^ more numerous. 
Although there were few mills that dl:tild not be 
fenced for a ten-pound note, tha Lancashire 
employers successfully withstood Palmerston’s 
gentle ^(ttempt to curb them.* In his rej)ort for 
1860, Inspector Bakar gaye figured showing that 
one aoeident ^occurred for every 261 operatives 
in cotton mills, every ^48 in woollen, 889 in flax, * 
and 424 in worsted factories. In 1865 he remarked : 

“ The total loss of life by belts and shafts in the 
workshgps of the United Kingdom annually must 
be something fearful to contemplate.” As wcark- 
shops^wcre styi uninspected, this opiipon could 
neither be proved nor disprovedf It was then 
supposed that textile mills were peculiarly danger- 
ous ; but, as the area of regulation* was extended 
to cover machine and engineers’ shops, iron mills, 
shipbuilding yards, foundries, quarries, ^d all 
manner of workshop, this comparatively hopeful 
view was destroyed ; and the inspeetors con- 
cluded that the only remedy lay in enabling thq 
victims of accident t5 take inexpensive actions h>r 
compensation. In 1876, one of the inspectors* 
noted that there was no power to inspect boilers 
or to interfere with their position or #ons|niction, 
adding : “ We fine a jnian heavjjy for employing 
females and children a few mint!ltes’#overtime'; 
yet Ve allow him to .blow up the same persons 
with impunity so far as Ihe^law is concerned.” 
fkiis was no idle turn of speech : in the preceding 
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four years, 261 factory boiler explosions had been 
reported, 808 persons beihg killed, and 585 injured. 
Children were still not forbidden to clean machinery 
in motion ; ^and in one district these three cases 
(vccurfed in as many days : A boy of 10 had his 
right thumb crushed iii the tappet-wheels of a 
loom; a boy aged 11 had ’his arm fractured by 
being jammed between the tin rollers of a Ihrostle- 
frame ; a girl of 10 had' three fingers severely 
injured in taking paper from beneath a paper 
cutter. 

Such were the ^bnditions against which the 
Employers* Liability Act of 1880, establishing 
the responsibility of the employer'' to compensate 
workmen injured in course of their occupation, 
was directed. ^ A judicial decision again weakened 
the law, by permitting “ contracting out,” under 
arrangements by which both masters and men 
contributed to an insurance fund wherefrom com- 
pensation was paid. Accidents continued, even 
such familiar ones "as the “flying shuttle”: “It 
appears to have been assumed that it was only 
^ niitural for shuttles to fly from looms, and that 
an accident from such a cause was a part of the 
routine of work in a factory.” But a stimulus 
had betn gWen to the invention of guards for 
machinery^ as well as to g;*eater precaution and 
better organization in work-places. Although pro- 
gress has been made, as there are still 15,000 fatal 
accidents yearly in the United Kingdom it may be 
presumed that there is still room for improvement. 
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To these major achievement^ of the period 
might be added a minor'list which would include 
the disestablishment of the Irish Church (1869); 
the State purchase of the telegraphs *(1870) ; the 
proclamation dl four days yearly as Bank hoBdays ; 
the abdilion of purchase in the ^army (a step 
constitutionally iir>poftant,«as a decisive Ministerial 
use of 1:he royal prerogative) ; the formation of 
the Local Government floard (1874) ; the Friendly 
Societies Act (1874) ; the Married Women’s 
Property Act* (1882) ; and* the appointment, in 
the same year, of the frast l^orking-man factory 
inspector, Mr J. D. Prior, General Secretary of the 
Amalgamated •Carpenters. We must now *turn 
to the* development of labour combination, in its 
relation to the Liberal State on the one hand, and 
to the essential economic conditions on the other. 


II. The Trade-Union Compromise 

The inequalities of temperament and experi* 
ence which throw off^from the watershed of upper* 
and middle-class life curfents^of Conservative ahd, 
Liberal opinion have produced, and will probably 
continue to produce, a somewhat similar division 
in the world of labour. It is a dfvisidh rftorc 
difficult to describe, ^because, afnqpg the masses 
of the people, condition and tempeAment are 
more various, yet less readily find expression. 
Ill neither class is it merely a (fistinction of relative 
wealth, for extremes verv commonlv* meet in tlie 
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polling-booth. But as it was in Chartist times, so 
it is now : there i| a clear conservatism in the old 
skilled trdlTes, and as clear a tendency to revolu- 
tionary ebullitions among the unskilled and un- 
organized, or newly organized. The agricultural 
labourer can hardty be tcalled the exception that, 
proves the nile, becai^se ha stpnds in a category 
apart. In dealing with this divisipn of Working- 
class opinion, ^hich came to open feud in the 
’eighties, Mr and Mrs Webb, in their History oj 
Trade Unionism^ still the authoritative work on 
the subject, scarcely*,do full justice, perhaps, to the 
orthodox side, to Wm. Allen of the Engineers, 
Applegarth of the Carpenters, Giiile„Odger, U nison, 
and other men who built up the older unions and 
the Trades Union Congress. It is true that they 
accepted, for the most part, the Radical individual- 
ism of Bright and Cobden, and the somewhat 
broade?i Liberalism of Gladstone, abandoning the 
aim *of a standard of life and an independent 
Labour movement as a means of obtaining it. 
JThat later years brought new needs and possi- 
bilities, and therewi'ch a new type of leader, is 
only to say that these men were subject to the 
lot of mortals. But it may be held that the work 
that th?.y did was essenlial, and could not have 
been done otherwise. ^ 

The probleni as it stood from 1850 to 1875 was 
radically different from thatof the following period. 
The appeal to andient law,, and custom for % 
filing of wages, limitation of apprentices, and 
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other boons, was dead and forgotten. Attempts 
at a spontaneous rising, %o culnjinate in a general 
strike, were thoroughly discredited. Coftfmon-sense 
indicated a third way — ^to create a new law and 
custom, and, to that end, gradually to mobilize 
the whole working-class in trade regiments, each 
with its aound l^udget jyid expeft staff. The 
unthmk4ng m^ny would simply rejoice to get 
out of the “ hungry iforlies ” ; to the thinking 
few, the disappearance of Chartism was the over- 
shadowing fact. It had failed— and, in the end, 
failed ludicrously — for lack o^ sober leadership, a 
sober aim, and sober organization. Having these 
three 4 iequisitc^ the Anti-Corn Law Lc^igue had 
brilliantly succeeded ; and we have seen that 
political realism had many more rewards to offer 
its devotees. For the future o^any kind of Labour 
movement, moreover, “ old ” or “ new,” realist 
or idealist, Church or Chapel, as it were, in quality, 
three great steps must be won : Parliament must 
be opened to the people ; schools must be opened 
for the people ; and trade unionism must be 
relieved of the rem’aining legal obstacles that 
hampered it. The “alliance^’ by which these 
great boons were obtained,* and with them a series 
of Factory and Workshops, Health and Difellings, 
Merchant Shipping an^ Employer#’ Liability Acts, 
can at the time have seemed deploi^abletonJy to a 
few doctrinaire extremists. It was not romantic, 
l^t it rested upon Ijard, unselfish effort, and a 
dEtewd view both of human nature and the orda? 
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>f progress. It was a comjprolinise, and so a solvent 
if prejudice. What it \^pn lasted, because it was 
lOt merely 'the regard of force. It failed at last, 
iOt because, it had always been a mistake, but 
lecau^e certain factors which it had been possible 
0 ignore at length deipanded attention^ and it 
mnd no way of meeting theip. Then a period was 
losed, perhaps the most fruitful in British bistory. 

Every trade creates a^ variety of character, 
ly a natural selection, the pioneers in the task of 
ibour organization ,were skilled engineers and 
luilders, who at the outset were thinking^ only of 
rising order in their own ranks. The Amalga- 
[amated Society of Engineers, founded ii^,,1850, 
vas ' a combination of seven smaller bodies of 
ngineers, machinists, millwrights, smiths, and 
►attem-makcrc, tired of the waste and ineffective- 
less of retail action. Their basis and rules were 
Host carefully elaborated, and became a model 
hat . was widely followed. Since 1825, trade 
ocieties could be lawfully established, but they 
lad no protection for their funds, and their activity 
m jealously limited. The Engineers, therefore, 
¥ith legal aid, so drafted their rules (carefully 
ymitting any reference to strikes or disputes) 
W5 to pern^t of their union being registered as 
t friendly society, thus obtaining some protection, 
rhis condition probably reacted with others to 
nakc friendly benefits the basis of the new system, 
[he difficulty of the earlier unions had been to 
ccsep their members in bad times. ProviddH 
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benefits would be ar stbut bond and a business 
training in the present, a^growing^strength for Ihe 
future. By the same reasoning, strilq^s and all 
rash demands were discouraged, the power of 
critical action being as far as possible with^awn 
from local branches to headquarters, where the 
^salaried 'officials developed an art, of industrial 
diplomacy, and chalfenged employers in general 
to adopt the p Act ice of arbitration and conciliation. 
Great strikes continued lo occur — c/f Preston cotton- 
spinners in 1858, of the Yorkshire miners in 1858, 
of boot- and shoe-makers in 1857-8-9, of the London 
building* trade in 1859-60-^bu\ they showed little 
of the old bitterness and violence ; and they were 
frequently, perhaps generally, successfuf, because 
trade was steadily expanding. The spirit of 
fraternal aid had not disappearei but it was 
transformed. The London bhilders, whose com- 
bination the masters were bent on destroying, 
collected no less than £23,000 in outside .sub- 
scriptions, including three successive weekly dona- 
tions of £1000 from the engineers. Out of this 
dispute arose the London Trades Council (which* 
became for a time something like a Cabinet of i 
the labour movement) and the Amalgamated 
Society of Carpenters, The Ironfoiincjers* Society 
voted £500 to the Agricultural Labourers^ Union 
in 1874 ; and in the sahae year the seamen received 
over £6,000 from various imions for their agitation. 

It is significant of the narrower, intenser aims 
eff the growing unidns, and their junta** yf 
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LoQdon leaders, that (though Robert Applegarth 
became an active jjnembe”) they gave no help and 
took no intfctest in the establishment, on September 
28, 1864, of M The International.” Karl Marx had 
been Hving in London, a poor exile, for many 
years. The German Social Democratic movement , 
inspired by hirh had just beer started by Lassalle, 
Liebknecht, and Rebel. The first volume of “ Das 
Kapital,” which has been ccMed, without exaggera- 
tion, the Bible of modern Socialism, appeared in 
1867. For Allen, Odger, and their fellows, these 
events appear to have had no significance. The 
Lordon Trades Council refused to recognise the 
International Workingmen’s Association. , Pro- 
bably none were more surprised than they -when 
this feeble offspring of Soho refugees became the 
bugbear of the European Chanceries ; certainly 
they could not have imagined a day when the 
Marxian^ doctrine of the class war would command 
twice as many votes in the German Reichstag as 
their own successors could obtain in the House of 
Commons. Standard piece-work rates (the “ Black- 
bum list” is the classic cxaihple), extra rates for 
Wertime, a nine-houAs’ day, amendment of the law 
of master and servant, extension of the franchise 
and of fretory inspection— these aims absorbed such 
strength as they could spare from the routine of 
union business. First the “ Christian Socialist,” then 
the Positivist, leaders gave them invaluable assist- 
ance. They were no\ir a regular factor in the politics^l^ 
life of the country, and so manifestly honest, public- 
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jointed, and influenfial that the alarm createci^by 
episodes like the Sheffi^d “ratfening” outrages 
quickly passed. Labour had become respectable. 

The reward came in 1867, in the fq;-m of house- 
hold suffrage,^ Lord Elcho’s Act making i)reach 
of conti;act by a workmsyi punishable only civilly, 
not criminally, except in^ aggravated cases, and 
Mr Walpole’s^ Acts extending State regulation to 
workshops and lesser |actories. Fo\ir years later, 
by Mr Bruce’s Act, trade unions were finally 
recognized as lawful corporations, capable of 
holding, property, and, on condition of registration, 
of taking legal measures, for instance, agapist 
defauJtiug offic^ers. A portion of the Bill by which 
it was intended to define afresh the offencTes of 
obstruction, molestation, and intimidation, was 
carried as a separate (and d^istinctly reactionary) 
measure, the Criminal Law Amendment Bill. 
This led to a lively agitation, in which the labour 
leaders were supported by Mr Mun della and <)ther 
prominent Liberals. The Gladi^tone Ministry, how- 
ever, refused any further action. Employers were 
left free to circulate bl^ck-ksts and to organize 
collective measures for “ uftion-smashing ” and' 
reduction of wages ; while workmen were punished 
for using strong language, exercising, th^ mildest 
kind of pressure up<m their fellows, or even for 
leading their work simultaneously. »ThiJ retrogres- 
sion helped to bring about the downfall of the 
^beral Government in 1874. • The elections were 
Sko made memorabfe by the return of the tot 
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twa Labour Members of Parliament — ^Aiexanaer 
Macdonald and V^omas «Burt, representatives of 
the miners.* ‘The Disraeli Cabinet proved amenable ; 
and in 1875 •imprisonment for breach of contract 
was abt)lishcd, and peaceful pieketin|^ allowed. 

By these stages, ‘the how familiar methods of, 
collective bargaining in, the industrial world were 
established, and formally recognized,. by th6' State, 
The Trades Union Congrcfs, established experi- 
mentally in 1804, claimed to represent 375,000 
men in 1872, and 1^190,000 — including 100,000 
members of the Agricultural Labourers’ Union — 
in 1874, What stood behind this imposing show 
of the “.Parliament of Labour’,’? The# most 
summary answer to this question, and the most 
summary view of the policy of the “ old trade 
unionism,” is Contaiped in the following figures, 
published by Mr (icorge Howell, M.P.,^ of the 
aggregate amounts s})ent up to 1890 in various 
kinds* of benefit by fourteen leading unions in the 
engineering, building, and printing trades : 


Sick Pay 

. £1,840,511 

Superannuation ... 

895,076 

Funeral benefit . , 

653,743 

Accidents 

195,484 

Beifevolent Grants , 

118,025 

Loss of Tools,' etc. . 1 

24,822 

Out of “Work (“ Donation ”) 

. 8.604,841 

Strikes 

. 462,818 


^ Trade Uaionmn, New and Old {1891), pp. 12(U7, 
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The “ donation benefit,” or unemployed allowaace, 
included “travelling relief,” f^s to jobs, and 
some relief due to disputes ; like strike pay, it 
fluctuated with the condition of trade. It is 
certainly a remarkable fact that, of a total of 
J£7,794,770, no less than •£3,727,011 was paid on 
account of what jujvy be* called fi^iendly society 
benefits? to maet ordinary personal need, and less 
than half a million hm strike allowances. Of the 
remaining and largest item in the list, unemploy- 
ment grants, * it is impossildc to say how much 
was duo to personal disabiliticis, and how much to 
the working of the industrial system. The figures 
do, hwever, confirm other evidence that, in the 
period* with which we are dealing and for some 
years afterward, trade unionism had completely 
shed its old revolutionary te 4 denci(?s, had lost its 
political independence, and settled down into 
social respectability and a virtual acceptance of 
the comj)etitive economy. • 

There was no magic in the personalities of the 
London leaders to produce such a change as this^ 
The Parliamentary' Cdmmittecf manifestly expressed 
the feeling of its constituents? Average men will^ 
always regard a bird in the hand as being worth 
two in the bush. It must be remembe^d, too, 
that the boons which sapped the fighting spirit 
of organized labour carried the Stal:e ^11 beyond 
the confines of lamer, faire. Not only was the 

workman now a votjr, and fhlly inclined to use 
this new power; not only were hh children at 
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school ; not only had a great instrument been 
built for unknowij uses, in the future. Almost 
the whole ‘ihdustrial life of the country was at 
last being carried on under the eyes of official 
inspectors. The Liberal State seemed to be 
splendidly justifying itself 


III. Co-operation, Thrift, CoJ^ciliaiton 

Before we consider the disasters which shattered 
this optimism, three other institutions characteristic 
of the time must bejbriefly noticed — the Cp-opera- 
tiveand Friendly Societies, and Conciliation Boards. 

Since tl\e day, in 1844, when a few poor weavers, 
with £28 capital, set up in Toad Lane, .Roch- 
dale, the first co-operative store, taking their turns 
behind the counter, the movement had advanced 
with giant strides ; but here, too, the pure milk 
of the idealist gospel had been diluted to serve 
the purposes of daily business. The Rochdale 
Equitable rioneer^ did not despise thrift ; but 
they had visions of their daring venture resulting 
ultimately in the creatiop of* a self-sufficing com- 
‘‘munity. Unwittingly, however, they had initiated 
a much more effective revolution when they decided, 
instead ^pf dividing profits according to the capital 
subscribed, or eqjially amonjE; members, to divide 
it (after paying 5 per cent, interest on share capi- 
tal) among purchasing members in proportion to 
their purchases. The customers, who thus becon^ 
oismers of the store, have every inducement to 
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faithfulness ; and co-operative ^distribution •has 
progressed until it embraces 1400 societies with 
2J million members (chiefly in the \orth, the 
Midlands, and Scotland), a capital or£88 millions, 
and sales amaunting to £63 millions yearly. To 
.supply «this mass of goods, two ^reat wholesale 
and manufacturing Ebusinesses, the English and 
Scottish, foumied in 1863 and 1868, have been 
built up, owning mMls, wareluiuses, and ships, 
banking and insurance branches, and building, 
selling, and ’letting cottages. The co-operative 
workshop, productive soniet]f, or co-partnership, 
have made comparatively slow progress ; and 
the diiFiculty af the division of profit tfs between 
consumers and producers is still an unsolved 
problem. The Co-opefative Union, founded in 1869, 
a federal propagandist body^ furthers the legal, 
parliamentary, and educational interests of the 
movement. Many of the distributive Societies 
make grants for educational and charitable pur- 
poses, and are centres of civic patriotism ; but the 
Owenite ideal of voluntary communism is an 
ancient memory, and the c^o-operative societfes« 
have hitherto refused to Join in efforts for inde- 
pendent labour representation. The important 
growth of agricultural co-operation in*Ireltnd had 
a separate origin. t • ^ , 

The period of the first recognitioif of trade 
unions was also marked by important reforms in 
Ijie much older and .very remarkable network of 
friendly societies. These took two chief shapes-^ 
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improvements financial organization and State 
supervision ^{dealt twith ’by the Acts of 1875-6), 
and improvements of the actuarial basis of benefits, 
due to moi% thorough statistical study of the 
mortafity and sickness experience of the nation. 
Sir Edward Brabrook, C.B., when Chief Registrar,, 
said that, “ as there are mo associations the benefits 
of which are more important to hheir mfcmbers, 
so there are none that are** managed with greater 
rectitude, and few with greater success.” It is 
estimated that the friendly societies of the kingdom 
now have six million fneipbers, and funds amounting 
to £45 millions. In face of this monument of labour 
and thrift; the power of the British fWorking«?lasses 
for voluntary association and business management 
cannot be doubted. Of many other testimonies 
of the same * fact, twe can name but one — ^thc 
Working Men’s Club and Institute Union, founded 
in 1862) and still doing useful work. 

One trade union may differ from another in 
important respecti?; the trade union movement 
as a whole has evolved, like other organisms. 

, Co-operation, in practice,' is not what its founders 
foretold ; and it contains very diverse, if not 
irreconcilable, elements. ’ In describing the various 
methods of* obtaining and nxaintaining industrial 
peace, wq stand peculiarlji in need of a pre- 
csise termfeiolo^. “Arbitration,” “conciliation,” 
“mediation,” are words -used with deplorable 
indefintteness ; ancf it would seem that the pr<jp 
o4sm 8 for which they stand, and the history of 
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these processes, are ’little understood. The v^guc 
of the phrase compuls 9 ry arbitration ” — ^a faulty 
and confusing, if not positively contradictory, 
term — illustrates the need of some flear thought 
on the subject. The Labour Commission oj 1894 ^ 
recorded the following ^ defiivit ions, which show 
* how elaborate the pacific processas had by that 

time Income : 

• 

Arbitration is the settlement, by one or more pre- 
sumably imjiartial persons, of an issue on which the parties 
huive failed to agree. ^ 

Conciliation is the coming to^^ethe.r of the parties for 
the discussion of questions w^tJi a view to amicable settle- 
ment. This word is often used where we should properly 
speak Mediatfcii. • , 

Me15iation means the exercise of good ofliiics by some 
outside agency, whth a vh*w to avert an imponding nijiture 
between the parties, or, if the rupture hhs taken place, to 
bring them together again as soon as possible, without 
itself acting as arbitrator, or making an award, though it 
might sometimes make, and even publish, recommendations 
as to the course which should be followed. In the latter 
case, its action facilitates what may be called arbitration 
by public opinion. ^ • 

The various methods in practice of settling trade qttes-j 
tions by means and institutions internal to trades may be 
classified as follows, beginnftig from the bottom of the 
scale, and working upwards to the most highlj^ organized 
institutions : 

• . . . • 

(1) Negotiations between individual employes and deputa- 
tions, or representatives, of their own workmen. (Broadly, 
littie organized industries rarely advance beyond this.) 

'* 1 FM (C.-7421), p. 
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Negotiations between individual employm, and trade 
union officiak from outside on. behalf of their workmen. 

(3) Negotiations between officials of trade unions and 
officials of employers' associations. 

(4) Occasion^ meetings, with reference to wage-rates 
snd otlter general questions, between cotrlmiUees of trade 
unions and committees of employers’ associations, with, < 
possibly, at the same time, « staKding joint-committee to 
settle minor questions of the judicial orde^, ‘ 

(5) More or less regular and pfriodieal meetings between 
such committees for the dispatch of current businesi. 

(6) Formation of joint-committees, or , wages hoards, 
composed equally of employers and workmen, and meeting 
at more or less regular intervals for the settlement of 
general questions, with a regular constitution and rules of 
procedure, and usually with a standing sub-commKtee to 
deal with minor and local disputes in a judicial nUanner. 
!rhe wages board, or joint-committee, may either be for a 
whole trade, or ffir a district section of a trade, or for a 
single establishment. 

(7) Reference of special cases to an arhitralor approved by 
both parties. 

(8) Embodiment in the constitution of joint-committees, 
wages boards, or other ^.ourts of conciliation, of the principle 
(d referring to arbitration questions on which such bodies 
mUtto agree. 8uch rule 'of reference may be either with 
regard to all questions, or with regard to a certain' class 
of questions only ; and the ^arbitrator or arbitrators may 
either be sfandieui r^erees, or be selected upon each occasion 
ad hoc. 

' *■ 

i' 

Developments later than these will be referred 
to in a later chapter. So far, the analysis gives 
no. hint of an^ kind of compulsion ; and, in facC 
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none was dreamed* of. The Cgnseils de Pmd’- 
hommes in France, the Oewerhegerichie in Germany, 
are imitated, if not derived from, the old guild courts. 
The arbitration courts of New Zealand*and Australia 
in the twentieth century are definitely socialistic 
^ experiments. The British conciliation board be- 
longs to a quite^ different order of ideas. It is 
neitheF medieval nor socialistic. It is essentially 
a product of Victorian Liberal individualism. It 
exhibits that almost extinct form of political and 
social faith ki its weakness and its strength. In 
its weakness : for labour disputes still continue, 
and hard experience has extinguished the rosy 
hope 4hat the social problem can be tsolv^d by 
voluritary agreements between masters and men. 
In its strength : because the spirit of conciliation 
and arbitration is of incalculable Value to every 
human society, and is indispensable to its growth 
in freedom. • 

If the engineers made the model for iribdem 
trade unionism, and a few poon Lancashire weaven 
that of the co-operative store, the standing concilia- 
tion board is due to fhe Nottitigham frame-knittars. 

We saw in an earlier chapter that stocking-knit- 
ting is not, like cloth-weaVing, an ancient industry 
bound up with household servitude, but aompara- 
tively modem ; that yie difficultj^of the movements 
involved delayed the transition Troni hand to 
machine work; and that the knitters were thus 
not overwhelmed, but, faiMng to re-establish 
the older regulations, became pioneers of trade 
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unionism. It wus only in 184^0 that a frame with 
one simple rotary ^motion came into use, not till 
1845 that Aiteam power was aj)plied to it. The 
machine for tUiaking circular web came still later. 

“ In 18G0, there may have l)oen a!)out 1000 circulsu* 
frames in Nottingham, tprning out their tubular 
webs by the nrile, and tjie saj^nc number of rotary ’ 
frames, both driven by power. But there were, 
at the same time^ from 20,0p0 to 25,000 of the old 
frames spread tlu-oughout the eountry, and double 
that number in the Midland district.. Upon these 
the frame-work knitters made nearly all the best 
and most im])ortant elasses of work.” ^ Vety 
shortly after this, William C’ottcjn, of Jnough- 
borough, adapted the rotary frame for the automatic 
narrowing and widening of Uie web in the process 
of knitting; then t^e hand-frame was doomed, 
and factory conditions ruled. But, in the mean- 
time, wfiile the skilled hand-worker could hold his 
own. ‘and the hosiers’ unions, with nearly a century 
of experience behind them, were an effective power, 
jeason was opportunely brought to bear ; and 
collective bargaining vanv? into being as a natural 
resultant of existinj^ forces. Chiefly through the 
efforts of Mr Mundella,* a board of conciliation, 
representative of employers and employed, was 
established for the Nottiiy^ham hosiery trade. 
Its first meeting was held on December 8, 1860; 
and it still exists, proud of its successes and its 

^ A. J. Mundella : The Aosiery Trad^/’ in the Co-operative AnfHn^ 
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example. In 1864, *Sir Rupert Kettle took a Jike 
part in the creation of an arbitration and conci- 
liation board for the building traded ^n Wolver- 
hampton. In 1867, smitten with admiration for 
these bodies, the Governmeiit passed an Aci» which 
would have enabled joiiU-boards constituted in a 
certain manner 4>btaiv by licence powers to 
enforce their awards. Nobody wanted such powers, 
and the measure was still-born. ^ 

The practice of conciliation was taken up by 
one trade after another. Mr Webb * quotes Alex- 
ander ^lacdonald as saying,* in 1875 : Twenty - 
five years ago, when we proposed the adojdion 
of th^principU^ of arbitration, we wcrejaughe<l to 
scorn* by the em])loying interests. But no move- 
ment has ever spread* so rapidly, or taken a deeper 
root, than that which w'c thyn set on foot. Look 
at the glorious state of things in England and 
Wales. In Northumberland, the men now meet 

with their employers around the common board. . . . 

In Durhamshire, a board of a^^^bitration and con- 
ciliation has also Ijeen formed ; and 75,000 men 
repose with perfect confidence on its decisions, 
There are 40,000 men in \\)rkshire in the sami! 
position.” These words* smack a little of the 
newly enfranchised and newly rec< 4 gni^d union 
leader. Behind this^ude enthusiasm, there were, 
however, sober and elevated thoifght% One who 
took a part in establishing the system says : “ It 
^ conciliation (I use the word in its technical 

* Tradi Unionism, p. 3S3. , 
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as applied ^to a conciliation board composed 
of equal numbers q# representatives of both sides) 
that we wftot* There is no sound principle to be 
based on the assumption of two antagonistic 
bodies, one of which is to be compelled to submit 
to the other against its will: For there is no tdtimate 
coercive power that could compel 100,000 miners 
to go down into the pits, or compel the mine-^owners 
to let them. I Jiave been behind the scenes of 
many ‘ arbitrations,* and can say that, when the 
decision of the outside ‘arbitrator,’ ‘judge,’ or 
‘ referee,’ has been eithei; successful or permanent, 
it is when he has been merely called in to ‘save 
the face ’ of one party, or both, by regiitering 
a settlement already negotiated. There is no 
permanence or spiritual force in a decision, a judg- 
ment, which leaves a sense of injustice. When 
we have reached the first stage of having labour 
on one side, and employers on the other, properly 
organized in fully representative bodies, they are 
ready for ‘ collective bargaining.’ Then the great 
thing is to make them resize that they must settle 
it between themselveS. They can fight, or they 
can bargain ; and what is needed is the machinery 
for unlimited, continuous bargaining; just as, in 
a consti^iutional country, Parliament is always 
‘ bargaining ’ between Libera^ and Tory demands, 
the door always open, defeat only the starting- 
point of victory. The best machinery is such as 
was established in Nottingham in 1860, and after-^ 
wards in mat>y of the large industries, in which 
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there is a body, properly elected, represenling 
both parties in equal numbers, with no appeal 
(except to the sword), and which musf, therefore, 
settle the dispute somehow'. It moets regularly 
and higgles and haggles, wrangles and mandfcuvres, 
, obstruct and postpones and* compromises, each 
side only gaining anything by Winning over a 
‘ modeftiie ’ fjom the other side. If this little 
safety-valve or regulatar is steadily^and continuously 
at work in some dingy office, the mass of the trade 
refers everything, great and small, to it, and 
awaits .the result. Strikes die out, as barricades 
disappear from politics under constitutional rule. 
Recurjjjpnt elections give each side the groper 
opportunity of changing their representatives, and 
thereby changing and* modifying the spirit of this 
governing, ‘arbitrating’ body. B(5th sides settle 
down to the habit of ‘ leaving it to the board.* 
They know that their bargaining is unlike most 
bargaining (such as buying a horse), in thatf they 
cannot easily go elsewhere ; they are each necessary 
to the other ; they must settle, sooner or later ; 
and they had each better ehooSe their best wranglers, 
and keep them wrangling, with the full knowledge^ 
that there is no other wajr out. When this is the 
established spirit, if a strike or lock-eut <iomes, it 
is generally by mutual arrangement, a sham-fight, 
an excuse for a holiday, or a clearance* of at cumulated 
stock.” ^ 

^ It is important to realize fully the strength of 

* Juetter from Mr K J. Mandelk to wriisr, * 
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thi» point of vj^w, and this prescription, before 
we consider its insirfficieney, because, so far as they 
go, voluntlify arbitration and conciliation are of 
greater utility to-day than at the time of which 
we art speaking, and there is yet twide room for 
their extension. It will be seen that, j,n their 
fullness, they imply organization both of employers 
and employed, and mutual recognition 'X)f the 
organizations, ^lut agricultural labourers, fisher- 
men, and most women workers, to say nothing 
of domestic servants, are almost wholly unorganized. 
There are also large tracts of industry in whieh 
employers still refuse to recognize the unions, or do 
so oply occasionally and grudgingly, so thaf» even 
so slight a concession to reason as a conciHation 
board is denied. About three hundred such bodies 
are, nevertheless, now in operation, administering 
seventeen hundred agreements, by which two-and- 
a-half millions of workpeople are affected, chiefly 
in thfe mining, metal, textile, and transport trades. 
This is pure gain. • The Parliamentary process of 
government is to a large extent, as is well suggested 
in ^ the opinion quoted above, a kind of concilia- 
tion and arbitration. Nor is any state of society 
imaginable in which oppositions of interest, such 
as thoso of< employers and employed, will not 
arise, and will not have to be, settled by negotiation 
and non-legal judgment. In death, oppositions are 
ended j in life, they are only, endlessly transformed. 
Peace is not an eitd, but a process, an eternal 
process so far as we can see, a modification of 
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warfare into what something (perhaps our conceit) 
tells us are higher forms, TIk^ mind of man is a 
court of arbitration in which the argiAticnts never 
cease, and which will only close when the last 
mortal, in frq^ty solitude, surveys the foliies of 
^the race*. x\rbitralion is » thus the very breath of 
sexiial life, the miniatiyc of^'ivilizatidn. 

So nfuch being allowed, it must be added that 
these considerations, ^lilc they help to bridge the 
gulf of fifty eventful years, do not identify the 
standpoints of the twentieUi-eentury citizen and 
the maq of 1860. The latter discovered and fipplicd 
a true social principle; but he saw it narrowly 
through the medium of other ideas that, have not 
stood .the test of time. For instance, he befieved 
that labour is a eomnkodity like other commodities 
(an economic error which we^souglft, to expose in 
an earlier chapter), and that wages must follow 
prices. This belief, when the workmen erased to 
combat it, was evidently calculated to smoothe the 
way for conciliation boards, which became a means* 
of proving to the men that prices had fallen, and, 
therefore, wages must faU, or that prices had only 
risen five per cent., and therefore no larger advance' 
of wages could be given. Distrust of positive 
legislation, faith in competition and tself Jhelp, in 
the general advantages of a selfacting industrial 
machine, an optimism born of the ^ro^css of the 
time, blinded even hupianc men to the existence 
of a residuum of labour which 4ay beyond the hope 
of benefit from exj)edients such as conciliation 
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bofi^ds. They do not seem to have dreamed of the 
increase of this residuum, qt (until it happened) of a 
serious bra'll: in the trade prosperity on which all 
the achieven^ents of the Victorian era were based. 

So long as the expansion of compierce and the 
rise of wages continued, the mass of skilled trade 
unionists were content to pccept the orthodox 
doctrine along with their share in the p^roduct, 
giving their spare strengtji to the building-up 
of unions, friendly societies, co-operative stores, 
workman’s institutes ^ and clubs, and evening 
classes. In the years of disillusionment that 
followed, economic and political thought was 
reborn ; and three great facts were forc^ into 
prominence — ^unemployment, sweating, and the 
periodicity and universality of trade crises. The 
value of conciliation remained ; but its position 
in the social perspective was greatly altered. 


IV. The Collapse of Agricultuke 

Life does not wait for the arm-chair philosopher 
to revise his theories,'or {or the statesman to test 
them. It goes on w.th its secret work of change, 
always ahead of our slow apprehension ; and we 
are fortunate if, a full generation later, we can 
penetrate to the meaning of ^events which puzzled 
the ablest contemporary thinkers. After the high- 
water mark of 1874, Liberalism entered upon a 
period of uncertainty, failure, and slow transfor- 
mation, its decline, long concealed by Gladstone’ii 
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genius, appearing all the more plainly when ^hai 
prop failed. What it Jpst in^power, a new kinc 
of Conservatism gained. We have,* incidentally 
shown that one of these forms of political belie] 
arose out of facts mainly of the economic*order : 
its opposite may now ^ seen rising through a 
^ large disturbance o^ ecopomic conditions. Foui 
new gioups of efisintegrating influences may be 
discerned in fhis peripd, two of them external — 
difficulties in foreign relations, *and of Imperial 
rule — and two internal — \ prolonged industrial 
crisis, and a still more prolonged agricultural 
crisis. To these should fie added the distracting 
Irish problem. ^ The Irish Land Acts of 1870 and 
1881 (establishing tenant right and fair-rent cc?urts), 
and the subsequent land purchase measures, are, 
however, so closely bound ug with* elements alien 
to our subject that no summary treatment of this 
question can with advantage be attempted here. 
The exhausting strain it entailed helps to ex- 
plain the sterility of Liberal st^l^esmanship in other 
fields. In international policy, Ciladstone was far 
in advance of his tinte, and he failed to bridge tjie 
interval, leaving only one •markedly successful 
example— the “ Alabama^’ arbitration of 1871-2. 
As to the Empire, the agricultural «ollaj;>se, and 
the dislocation of ^adc and .industry in the 
’seventies and ’eighties, Liberalism hai no clear 
lead to give. Disraeli, and Salisbury had ; and 
the country followed them ii»to the Imperialist- 
Jrotectionist reaction! 
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The “ periodicily of commercial crises,” Professor 
Leoni Levi told the British Association in 1885, 
“ has often been noted. Experience tells us that 
seven fat-fleShed, well-favoured kinc — years of 
plcntyA-are generally followed by- other seven 
poor and very lean, ill-iavourcd kine — years of 
famine.” Referring to ‘ the " crisis then passing 
away, he continued : “ Among the causes meiltioned 
are — the diminished production, and consequent 
appreciation, of gold ; the hca\y losses in agricul- 
ture, consequent on setl'ral successive bad harvests, 
accompanied by cdmjWilion of large foreign 
impbrts brought to this country at exceedingly 
low rates 'of freight ; over-produclion in Mianu- 
faeturc, ship])ing, iron, coal, in fact, in every kind, 
the effect of im|)r()ved plaitl and machinery, as 
well as of a larger amount and greater concentra- 
tion of capital ; hea\y losses by numerous destruc- 
tive wais, and the large war expenditure yearly 
incurred by the principal (‘ountries of Europe ; 
extensive speeulativT investments utterly disap- 
pointing in their results ; an ex(!essive expendi- 
^tuJe on aleoholic beverages, and the improvidence 
of the working classes ; the restrictive tariffs in 
many States ; the cessation of great discoveries ; 
and the Vevomtion produced by the greater speed 
in communicationf” No exj>^anation of the theory 
of a septeilhial cycle was offered, and it has been 
(iisbredited by later experience. Professor Levi’s 
iteiiis'echo the conclusions of the Royal Commission 
of 1882-6. Some of them may be doubted; on 
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the other hand, we mighty extend tlie list, if our aim 
were not rather to discover a true, tk%t is a pro- 
lx)rtionate, ca\isation. More briefly, ^icn, we may 
say that the ^crisis was essentially int ern^ional, 
and everj'wherc found pjeo])les and Governments 
unprepared ; that iij Gr<^at Britain it was not, 
as it \^re, a collapse in a level condition, but a 
severe break in a rapjd rise ; and that here the 
havoc was chiefly due to the elted. of a blessed 
flood of ehea]) food import s^on a home agriculture 
weakened by high rents and^bad seasons, and to 
the effect of warfare an(f speculative investnjent 
upon industries organized solely for the highest 
power, of production. Foreign industrial •com- 
petition, it is now evylent, was a factor of trivial 
importance until far on in the ’eighties, and then 
U was much exaggerated. 

Agriculture had prospered greatly under free 
trade. The removal of tariff privilege ha(f stimul- 
ated improvements of various kinds. Reaping- 
machines came into general use ; hay-cutting and 
other machines were introduced ; the steaja- 
plough proved profitable on lafgc farms with heavy * 
soil. The farmer learned k) employ nitrate of soda, 
ammoniacal, phosphate, and other ryaniyes. So 
long as the high prices continued, much inferior 
land could be kept under the pkmgjj. Drain- 
age, reclamation, and^ intensive cultivation were 
carried on upon a large scale. • There was, indeed, 
one unhealthy symptom amid this progrcss™the 
labourers were steajjily lea\dng the soil. Rents 
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rose'Tapidly during the ’fifties, when wheat, barley, 
oats, and meat were still' dear. In the ’sixties, 
wheat fell, and the rent movement was checked ; 
but the avei‘kge fertility of land was markedly 
raised m these two decades. The old conditions of 
village life were rapidly passing away. Railways, 
while they helped the marketing of crops, the 
steadiness of prices, and the cheapening of goods 
as desirable in the country "as the town, brought 
with them also manners and ambitions hitherto 
unknown to the farming class. It seemed that pros- 
perity must continue^ for the demand of the new 
urban populat ions, especially for meat, was rising 
far more rapidly than their numbers. The' great 
boom in trade from 1870 to 1873 reflected ' itself 
in the shires. Wheat and‘ rent rose together. 
With twenty thousawd labourers leaving the land 
yearly, wages rose to thirteen shillings a week. 
Then came the slump in trade, a heavy fall in 
agricultural prices, due to American imports 
and the resumption of agriculture in France 
and Germany, and a succession of bad seasons. 
^From 1869 to 187fl, there was only one very 
good British wheat year — 1874 — and only two 
others, 1870 and 1875, gave average wheat crops. 
The wOist Harvests were those of 1876-7 and 
1879. . • <1- 

Acute fluctuations of price had alw^ays been the 
curse of farming, as much, under high protection 
as in earlier and Idcer days.^ But the prodigiou^ 
fMility of ,the American West was a factor 
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altogether new to history, s^re to iast* for 
present lifetimes, if notf for erer. The following 
table will serve to show the relation* of imports 
and prices before and after the pcfint at which 
British wheaJfe-growing on ordinary land loecame 
impossible : 


W 

• 

Average 
Wheat Pncea 
per lm|)erial 
Quarter. 

Average Annual Imj)ort» 
(Mglionji of Cwla.). 


Wheat. 

• 

Rirley. 

Gate. 

1851-5 . 

8. d. 

53 4 

• 

• 14 

2-3 

2*9 

1861-5 . 

47 6 

28 

5*7 

4’8 

1871^5 . 

► 54 8 

44 

11 • 

41*6 

1881-5 , 

40 1 

58 

12 

168 

1891-5 . 

27 11 

69 

21 

15 

1901-5 . 

27 11 

87 

•24 

17 

1906-10 . 

81 10 

97 

19 

15 

1 


In the years 1875-9 the farmer was doubly hit : 
the crops were deficient, and the prices fell. In the 
following five years, the seasons improved, put 
prices again fell heavily.^ Ih the following table,* 
the last column is given -as approximately true by 
Leone Levi, who, however, admits tli^t t^e income 
figure for 1880-4 doe^not fully represent the actual 
reduction : 

* It is interesting to not© thet they now for the first time fel! below 
the level of a century earlier. In the y^hrs 1771 iK), wheat averaged 
•bnly per quarter. 
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• 

Avert ge 
Yield, ^ 
Bushels per 
Acre. 

Average 
Price of 
Wheat per 
Quarter. 

Value of 
Produce 
})er Acre. 

Estimated 

Income 

from 

Laud. 

c 


H. d. 

£ R. d. 

Million £. 

1865-9 

27-8 

53 8 

9 7*0 

89 

1870 4 

27-5 

55 0 

9 9 0 

.98 

1875-9 

240 

47 6 u 

7 2 0 

99 

1880-4 

27*4 

42 4 

7 5 0 

u 

(98 


ir 


A revolution had now been effected in the food 
supply of the United Kingdom. The available 
quantity of wheat had 'not increased as rapidly 
as that of meat and butter, though it had rather 
more Chan kept pace with the growth''of popuTation ; 
but the sourccvs of supi)ly were radically changed. 


1 

Wheat 

Imports. 

U.K. 

Produce. 

1 lA 

1 

Million 

Million 


Cwts. 

Cwts. 


1852 . . . ^ 

18 ' 

C9 

j 848 

„ 1885 .... 

80 

87S 

1 864 


Many estimates of the losccs involved in this sweep- 
ing cha^pge were made, beside Leone Levi’s ; 
but none of them can be accepted as more than 
approxima\,ely aec\irate. Beaconsfield thought the 
loss on the 1876 harvest alone amounted to £26 
millions. Mr Shaw^Lefevre put the loss on the 
wheat crops of 1875-80, as compared with 1869-744 
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at £78 millions. Mr Robert Giffcn estimated Hhe 
deficiency in 1878-80 at? more# than £40 millions. 
Perhaps the most trustworthy are those 

put before the Royal Commission on Trade Depres- 
sion,^ in Maroh 1880, by Sir James Caird, fC.C.B., 

» Senior Xand Commissioiicr for Enj^Jand. After 
extensive incpiirie^ in Jbhigland, Scotland, and Wales, 
he estifnated ^hat, comparing 1880 with 1870, out 
of their spendable income,” in gne year, 

Landlords had lost £20,000,000 (80 per cent.). 

Tenants „ „ 20,000,000 ((>0 per cent.). 

Labourers „ „ 800,000 (10 per cent.) 

£42,800,000 

Basing himself chiefiy on income-tax figures, 
Caird also estimated that, ii^ thirty years, agricul- 
tural rent in Great Britain had varied thus : 

1875. £41,000,000. , 

1877. £51,800,000 (26 per cent. rise). 

1884. £40,900,000. 

1886. £41,000,000 (probably). 

• • 

The years 1893-4-5, when a* new and still lower* 
price level was reached, \^’erc again }'ears of heavy 
loss, many bankrujitcies, and a generaj fall of rent, 
especially in the Southern and Kiistern counties. 

The most importtRit results of, this* succession 
of disasters were (a) to halve the area of British 
wheat farming, (b) to reduce greatly the agricul- 
‘ Second Report, pp. 293-308. 
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tural population, lind (c) to confirm the degradation 
of the ren\pant of labourers who stayed in the 
villages. The ^reage under wheat fell from about 
4 million acres in 1869 to 8,500,000 acres in 1871, 
2,600,000 acres in 1882, and 1,900,000 acres in 
1911. Permanent pasturb steadily increased, and v 
this was one factor in the displacement of labour. 
The following table shows briefly the ’double change 
in the agriculturcr of Great Britain : 



Millions of Acres. 

{ manent 
Uiid. 1 

Engaged in 
* Agriculture.’ 

Labourers and 
Shepherds.* 

187l' 

18*4 

124 

1,711,818 

1,04M45 

1881 

17*4 

14*6 

1„592,520 

982,527 

1891 

16.*4 

16*4 

1,498,041 

852,027 

1901 

15’6 

16*7 

1,896,350 

692,546 

1911 

14*6 

17*4 

1,344,872 

728,699 


Broadly, a third of the agricultural labourers, 


with their families— probably a million in aU — 
left the land in the last three decades of the century. 
Sooner or later, many of them emigrated, after a 
* sojourn in the industrial towns and seaports, 
where they had swelled the body of applicants for 
imskille(j and casual work. It seems safe to con- 

^ Mal6 and female, except female relatives of farmers engaged !h 
work on the farm, a^jd farmers’ sons udder 15 years old 
* Males only, excluding sons and other relatives of farmers, etc. 
Owing io changes of deification, the comparison of ^ures mvut 
not be jpressed too closely. The last' figure is explainea by an in- 
crease of W agricultural latouters — not distinguished,” in England 
aud Wales, from 34S.072 in 1901 to 425,063 m 1011— probably al 
increase of misoolianeous labour on the land in quasi- urban districts. 
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dude that those left behind in |he country were 
the older, weaker, more hdpless, and servile 
members of a class whose ancient safeguards were 
now utterly destroyed, the most neglected and 
despised clasjr in the population, and the otie that 
had gamed least by a century of material progress. 
Joseph Arch’s Agricidtural Labourers’ Union, which 
had in 1881 #8 membership of 25,000, and paid 
considerable sums in'emigratior^ aid and sickness 
and death benefits, faded aw'ay. 

The agricultural reports of the Labour Commission 
of 1891-4 present a sad of rural decay. Mr 

Arthur Wilson Fox’s report on Norfolk and Sirffolk 
is tyjfical. Here the young man’s ambitio|i ulti- 
mately to obtain a farm was long dead. “ There 
is no such inducemeilt in the Eastern Counties for 
him to remain ; and it i» certainly intelligible 
that any young man with enterprise or ambition, 
on a comparatively small wage, not alw^iys regu- 
lar, with scarcely any prospect of improvihg his 
pecuniary or social position ^as long as he lives, 
should seek any other kind of emplojinenf;** 
Most employers complained that the men ‘did 
less work and were less skilleti than formerly, a cir- 
cumstance which Mr Fox attributed to “ a more 
educated generation shirking and tescMting toil 
which is comparatively badly -paid, qionotonous, 
and productive of no material or social improve- 
ment.” Perhaps the one satisfactory tendency 
t recorded was the withdrawal of women and chil- 
dren from field work, although the “-gang ” sysfem 
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stilly survived in some vilkges. The ordinary 
labourer’s term ^ ^engagement had now fallen to 
daily service.* Indeed, “ on some farms the engage- 
ment is not ,even a daily one, for he is liable to 
be sent back in the middle of the day if it comes 
on to rain, and to be paid only a portion of the 
daily wage.” . 

Wages were at the lowest in the purely rgricul- 
tural counties, rising wherever the proximity of 
manufacture or mining gave the possibility of an 
alternative occupation* The following compara- 
tive estimate is give^i of nominal cash wages and 
actual weekly earnings, when all perquisites were 
included, of the ordinary labourer in Norfolk, 
Suffolk, and three Northern Counties : ^ 


Nonmial. Actual. 


Norfolk (Swaffliam Union) 12 
Suffolk (Thingoe Union) 12 
North'limberland (Glendale) 17 
Cumberland (Wigtou) 18 
Lancashire (Garstang) 18 


8* n. s. D. 

13 4 to 17 0 
13 0 to 17 4 
20 9 

18 6 to 22 0 

19 2jto21 IJ 


Wilh irregular work.„men often found themselves 
in what the Commissioner described as “ an 
infinitely poorer position ” than this, a phrase 
which seems at once to strain tljie imagination 
and to belittle ,the “ infiniteV” There was. how- 
ever, something more completely within the master’s 
control than the general level of wages. Every* 
where cottage accommodation was inadeouateJ 
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and commonly there were “ many houses more 

fitted for animals to inhabit than*men and women, 

• • 

and in which no human being coiiJJ be either 
comfortable or contented.” Village^ after village 
was condemned for conditions of insanitation and 
promiscuity, which were largely responsible for pre- 
mature ‘marriages, involving a haj*d struggle for 
existeiy’c on the jJkrt of the young couples. 

These repofts serve^ to remind the student that 
the agrarian revolution has not, Kkc the industrial, 
produced a uniformity of^ conditions throughout 
the country. The variety j^s very great. Thus, 
comparing East Anglia with the North, we see these 
differences : in the former, the labourer had a 
cons^Ierably smaller and less regular ‘wage ; he 
was further removed from the farmer, and so 
received fewer favours and allowances ; he had 
less constant work, and must fend for himself in 
sickness or bad weather ; he had usually worse 
housing, and lived farther from his work* he had 
less seemity of tenure, and little or no prospect 
of rising to a more independent position. On 
the other hand, he* had somewhat shorter hourt, 
more allotments, and more £)ften the advantages,* 
such as they were, of viUage life, instead of living 
on the farm. In the Highlands of Scotland, even 
the pastoral lands were being ^turned from their 
use as sheep farms into forests and^arnft preserves ; 
while elsewhere arable land was being turned to 
pasture. Farm labourers \^^2re usually engaged 
^yearly or half-yearly ; and earnings ranged frpm 
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abeut £50 a for plouglimen down to £20 
for women workers. The “ botliy ” systetn of 
lodging the unmarried men, and the “ bondage ” 
system for women, were condemned as fruitful 
causes of demoralization, and some disease was 
traced to bad cottage accommodation. The increase 
of dairy and fruit farming was a hopeful feature. 
Scottish farms employed less hands per acte than 
English, but, on the whole, the Northern worker 
was better paid and better off generally. 

V. A Trade Crisis analysed 

We must now turn back to the commercial and 
industrial as]>ects of the crises of 1875 and 1888. 
It is really a single crisis, wjth two acute points ; 
for, as the Royal Commission reported in 1886, 
“ with the exception of a short period of prosperity 
enjoyed by certain branches of trade in 1880 to 
1888,. the depression has proceeded with tolerable 
uniformity, and has affected the trade and industry 
of the country generally.” The difficulty of truly 
describing this, the severest of modern economic 
’disturbances, lies in- its great complexity. The 
bluebooks just referred to show how imperfectly 
it was understood at the time. The evidence 
was at once too plentiful and too fragmentary. A 
generation was yet to pass ere the first Census of 
Production was taken ; but the crude figures of 
exports and imports, prices current, and various 
trade records, gave manufacturers and merchants 
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abundant material over which to^ air thpir griev- 
ances, and partisans— Protectionists and Free 
Traders, Monometallists and BimetaHists— their 
theories and prescriptions. The pjiysiolo^ of 
trade crises h^s stjll not received the atteni:ion it 
^demands of economists ^ forty years ago, the 
keenest minds were oyerwhelmcd by* a phenomenon 
then c(fmparatively new and positively immeasur- 
able— the world-wide contagion of economic disease. 
In the strictly local life of olden times, suffering 
arose directly, perceptibly,* from an elementary 
disastei;, siu^h as war, pestileijce, or the failure of 
crops. But the paradox of the ’seventies ^nd 
’eighti^ — a relative paradox, of course, /or “over- 
production ” had been discussed long before— was 
that, to all appearanoe, men were being ruined by 
cheap food supplies, and the abundance of goods 
of which all needed more than they could get. 
Common-sense at once suggests the observa^on that, 
if the reality corresponded to this appearanoe, the 
commercial system approved bj^ the orthodox eco 
nomists was, to put it mildly, a very crude affair, 
calling for speedy alteration,* 

There was both truth and* fallacy in this view.* 
Undoubtedly, the elaboration -of economic life, 
and the closer interdependence of cyffer|nt com- 
munities and different classes wjj^hin each, as they 
bring advantages in good times, involvg their own 
peculiar disadvantages^ whenever the normal process 
of trade is dislocated. The •mechanism throu|^ 
Vhich exchange operates is a very extensive and 
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deliftate affair. It is subject to inner breaks, and 
to shock and straiA fronf the current that flows 
through it. * In the former order, banking organiza- 
tion and cuAency, in the latter increases and 
Iransfefs of productive, distributive, and consump- 
tive power, take a leading part. In earlier crises, 
we have seen the widespfead tnisehief that accrues 
from a breakdown of banking. In- the present 
case, the chief ruiischicf Within the exchange 
mechanism related to the currency. Gold was in 
greater demand, as token of a swelling trade ; 
but the suj)ply was aimhiishcd not only by slack 
prodhetion, but by the adoption of the gold stan- 
dard by Germany and Holland in 18r3, wheh large 
quantities were exported from Eingland. That is, 
gold became dear ; or, in other words, commodities 
became cheap as measured in terms of gold. One 
of these commodities was silver, which was further 
cheapened by mining activity, and by the Con- 
tinental demonetization of silver. This was a 
severe blow to India, not in her internal exchange, 
which remained and ^still rerpains on the silver 
|}asis, but in the payments which she must make 
to Bhigland on account of interest on debt, purchases 
of goods, and civil and military services. In time, 
an adjustment was made under some of these heads 
by writing down tiic exchange value of the rupee. 
But it will be seen that the whole volume of the 
foreign commerce of a country may be depreciated 
by an obscure break or decay within the machinery 
of trade. 
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Yet an injury in the medium exchange tan 
hardly be as serious a matter asm great disturbance 
at the inlet or the outlet of the curreftt of trade 
itself — that is, in production or tonsumption. 
Distiu-bance of this kind rose, in 1875, from^vents 
f^of an opposite character*— destruction by warfare 
in Europe, and bv; bi>*l weather in England, on the 
one hdlid ; o|;^ the other, the rapid opening of 
immense areas of vn-gin soil yi America, and 
the increased power of manufacture, especially in 
England, and of transport.* In the annals of the 
time, these factors are {jme^t inextricably con- 
fused, It is, however, important to distinguish them 
clearly«n our minds, lest we make the evident^ error 
of trahing evil to things good. 

The war of 1870-1, the last of a series of destruc- 
tive contests, crippled the iwo leading nations 
of the Continent. This was the British manu- 
facturers’ opportunity. Exports, which h^ stood 
at £180 millions in 1807, and £190 millions in 1869, 
rose in the first year of the war to £lii9 millions, 
then to £223 millions, and in 1872 to a maximung 
of £256 millions. In 1873, when France paid her 
indemnity of £200 millions,* and, for the rest, 
was kept busy restoring* the public and private 
property that had been destroyed, tins maximum 
was maintained. But tiie loss -of twQ competi- 
tors now proved itself to be, also, the fcss of two 
consumers. The two 4 ?ountries had sacrificed to 
yieir ambitions nearly 200, Odb able-bodied com- 
batants killed, and’ a larger number wounded. 
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Frqjfice had now^to pay the money penalty—that 
is, had to enter uppn an arrangement by which a 
sum of about £8 millions was to be paid yearly 
in perpetuity,, or till the capital debt was redeemed. 
Germa/iy had to learn that a victory may be only 
a degree less costly than a defeat. Much poorer 
than France in hoarded wealth, she had been 
deprived for many months of "the labour of a 
million of her stoutest men. With' the return of 
the armies, this labour-force was suddenly restored, 
not to a normal activity, but in a feverish effort 
to recover lost ground. The expenditure of the 
French milliards — chiefly on railways, other public 
works, and armaments — created a class of ^manu- 
facturers and workers which was to be, in future 
years, dependent on Govempient favours, and led 
to a rage of industrial speculation. In five years, ’ 
the number of joint-stock companies increased 
nearly fivefold. There being no corresponding 
increase of the power of consumption — because, 
while the French indemnity may be said to have 
paid for the maintenance of the German armies, 
it did not and could not compensate for the arrest 
of wealth-making durmg the war — an acute reaction 
took place in 18 T 4 ; and serious depression con- 
tinued till 1879, almost every branch of German 
industry being affected. Between > the two years 
named, British exports declined from £239 millions 
to the minimum of £191 millions, rising again to 
£241 millions in 1882, and then once more falling, 
A\^tria, always bound economically to Germany 
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much more closely ’than Engiary.1 is, received a 
still more severe shock. * » 

The Russo-Turkish War of 1877-8 ’was an im- 
portant factor in the second phase pf the crisis ; 
but its effect was more marked upon iivested 
^ than trading capital. TJie long prosperity of the 
Victorian age had Igd to. a great ’and, at last, a 
recklcs* increase of British foreign investments. 
Among these were many loans to the petty States 
of Central and South America,^ a half of wliieh 
were in defa\ilt in 187,5 (some an* on the black-list 
of the Council of Foreign B()i«lhold<Ts to this day). 
Most Turkish loans were lu'ld in England ; ti'orn 
187G 1882 tjiey paid no interest, aiul^ then only 

a nominal amount. Thei-e were also heavy* losses 
on Egyptian and American seeurities. Russia and 
Turkey were now weakt^ned^ as j)^irchasers ; ami 
these branches of Britisli ex})ort trade, after a 
momentary stimulation, suffered a corresponding 
relapse. 

The mischief of warfare is ^comparatively easy 
to appreciate. It destrt>ys capital and labour at 
once ; it destroys 'past wcillh. ])rescnt wealtfi, 
and the means of creating wealth in the future." 
It thus compels more strenuous labour on the part 
of a weakened eommuiiity, and at tj;ie same time 
compels abstincncc—Ahat Is, it jcduces the power 
of consumption from which alone <he Remand for 
labom; can arise. The mischief of bad in vest men tg 
is obvious. The mischief of a crop failure is also 
easy to appreciate ,*• ’there is direct l^s to farmets, 
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landowners, and# labourers, and * indirect loss to 
others by the restriction of purchases. These are 
all cases of "immediate destruction of consuming 
power, which conveys, in turn, a check to the 
whole business of production. They clearly help 
to explain the long dcp'^ession of British trade, 
during which factories, 'foun^lries, and ship-yards 
were closed, wages and profits were reduced, and 
when, as we are assured, the London repositories 
wei'e full of discarded carriages, hunters and racers 
were sent to TattersaiPs, houses were given up, 
and the summer holiday resorts cried out for the 
guests who came not. But the main cause of the 
crisis is said to have been not these evident evils, 
but something called “ over-production,’’ in ‘other 
words, a superabundance 'of cheap American 
foodstuffs and cheap British manufaetiu’ed articles. 
Cheaper production and distribution, which nor- 
mally stimulate consumption, are said on this 
occasion to have produced a general and disastrous 
“ glut.” We shall miss the whole point of the 
^875-88 crisis if we do not reach a better under- 
standing of this complex phenomenon ; and for 
that reason we have? separated the demonstrable 
causes of direct foss — currency disorder, warfare, 
speciilatiin, and crop failure — ^and left “over- 
production ” to the last. * 

America,- then pre-eminently the land of econo- 
mic “ freedom,” and therefore, in the individualist 
philosophy, of economic harmony, will afford u^ 
the most considerable and glaring illustration of 
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what actually happened. Hert the worst 'v^unds 
of a terrible war had* been healed, and the mar- 
vellous natural wealth of the West was at 
length being tapped. The Bessenfbr steel process 
should have been an unmitigated blCssing to 
manlflind, since it baked the labour needed to 
make a mile of rails* The new wheat lands ought to 
have* been a pure addition to human wealth. But 
the competitive system of ej^iloitation, which is 
tolerable in normal times, devtlops before any 
special op])ortunity an oVgie of greed the end of 
which may be nearly a^ disastrous as a great war. 
In a few years, 30.000 miles of railways, costing 
somithing like £10,000 a mile, were bifilt--^n many 
cas*es, by the way, built so badly that they had 
presently to be feeonstructed. Not only had 
interest and dividends •!() be paid on this 
£300,000,000 of cajiital (much of it drawn out of 
other channels of production). Great mining, 
iron and steel making, and other businesses were' 
called into being ; labour wits attracted from every 
side ; wages and, prices rose sharply under #the 
hot demand. The rise of ])rices brought a ‘flood 
of imports (especially British^; the rise of wages 
brought a wave of immigration ; prices and wages 
in Europe hardened in sympathy. * Th€ inevitable 
and tragic break, •vhkli occhrred in 1877, may 
be described in several ways, according as we centre 
our attention on the factors of production, which 
are one end, or the factors of consumption, at the 
other end of the economic process, or on* the 
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complex mechanism of exchange which unites these 
two. The orthodox* theory was that invention, 

^ by producing*ctieaper production, so stimulates con- 
sumption that«a larger and more varied produc- 
tion is irf turn created. In an ideal society, where 
no one was dominated by greed or need, and normal 
development was not disturbed by outer pressure 
or temptation, this would, no doubt, occult In 
real life, the correspondence between the two ends 
of the process, between production and consump- 
tion, is so slow and imperfect that much of its 
benefits may be lost in Un interval of ruinous panic. 
Prodiilition — railway building, in this instance — is 
at lengt-h checked by high interest,, high prices, 
and high wages. Orders for material cease, knd 
prices fall. Labourers are di.miissed, and wages 
fall. Capital is cancellc’d, and interest falls. The 
infection of prodigal — that is, excessive and ill- 
directed — in vestment gives place to an infection 
' of parsimony, and the reaction spreads endlessly. 
The promised crops are reaped ; but they have 
to .be sold so cheaply — that is, so many pui'chasers 
h^ve^ been disabled — ^that farmers on both sides 
of the ocean are mined. For hundreds of 
thousands of workers, the' benefit of cheap bread 
is negatived by low wages and irregularity of 
employment, 

What the railway is to the Western Continent, 
the ship is to the British Commonwealth, Always 
a speculative enterpri^, rising and falling with, or ^ 
in anticipation of, the obscure tides of commerce, 
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ship-building flouhsnea upon yie Amencan /)oom, 
until the slow, grinduig crisis of 1888-8 brought 
about a stoppage by which tens bi thousands of 
men were thrown out of work, trade-union funds 
were exhaysted, and riotous gatherings of the 
unemployed in Londor^ caused deep alarm.' Here, 
again, the increasyng use of steel represented a 
great national economy ; but the other side of 
the account is weighted by the losses of iron 
manufacturers, and the costs of the general eco- 
nomic disturbance. It • is needless to multiply 
illus^ations. 

The signatories of the Majority Report of the 
Congnission^of 1880 drew comfort ffom the fact 
that the volume of British foreign trade, os distin- 
guished from its (k'clared value, showed little or 
no diminution, even at tj^e two acute points of 
the crisis, and over the whole period showed a 
considerable increase. The difference between 
the quantity and the price measurements* may be, 
shown thus : 

^ It was eatimat«d that the carrying ca|)acity of British sajling- 
and steam-ships (taking* the latter thn'O times aw efficient as the 
former) rosf; from tons iri^l875 to 14,6(K),t>00 tona in 1883. 

The following figures of ship-building show the aharpness of the 
fluctuation : 


1880 

. 

79«,221 ^na. 

18»1 

. 

. ^ 1,013,208 

1882 

• 

.* 1^240, 8W „ 

1883 

. 

. l,329,(t)4 „ 

1884 

• • • 

. 820,000 „ 
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Annual 

Avwage. 

In £ Millions, 

Ter Head. 

Shipping 

iij-. 

ports. 

Ex- 

ports. 

Total. 

Tonnage 
cion red. 

1865-9 * 

286 

280 

516 

£ 8. d. 

10 19 1 

14,018,000 

1870-4 

848 

288 

686 

19 19 8 j 

18,780s000 

1875-9 

1 375 


632 

18 hO 6 1 

21,509,800 

1880-4 

1 408 

298 

r 

706 i 

20 0 1 i 

27,673,000 


The dimiiuition of the value of cxp(U'ts in the 
third period was wholly on aceoi oi of foreign 
countries ; the Indian and Colonial tuule expa*nded 
continuously. The difference bctwc* u ])rice and 
volume ‘may be again illustrated by the ^ fact 
that the exports of 1883, valued at £240 millions, 
would, at the ])yices of 187il, have been worth 
£849 millions. * 

If trade is substanlially an exchange of com- 
modities ahd services, not of money, and if the 
volume of trade increased, how are we to explain 
the “ depression,” with all its giievous incidents ? 
In ‘the first place, it piust not, be assumed that 
o\’crsea trade is a perfect index of the whole volume 
of national Imsiness., We have seen that a loss of 
“ spendable income ” of the agricultural class, 
amounting lo £l2 millions in a single yep, is reflected 
in the foreign trade returns ohly in the form of 
increased food’ imports. Depression in the building 
trades and many other industiies engaged in home 
production and distribution ordy might co-exist < 
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with a brisk foreign trade. Secondly, it is ndt 
enough that there should be a •positive increase 
of trade. If the rate d! incr&se bc^ slackened— 
and this was certainly the case in IS'ft and 1888 
— ^factories must be closed or put upon short 
time, furnaces are blown out, a thousand kinds 
of preparation for enlai^cd out])ut are stopped ; 
Mid, ^t every siicH point, unemjiloyment and 
restricted consumption convey the contagion to 
other kinds of business. Thirdly, we must note 
what may be called the fallacy of totals and 
averages. A statistical increase presents the 
balanc*e of many pliui and many minm quantities. 
But, in real life, gain and loss do not really balance 
as thSy do in the perfect fluidity of statistics. 
Even in the individual experience, the gain of one 
day does not always *or wholly exUnguish the loss 
of another. In the vast majority of lives, a slight 
rise of wages merely means a slight alleviation of 
the pains of poverty ; whereas any decrease means 
actual hunger and other misery. Still less does 
the gain of one class, whether of employers or 
employed, comperuiate for, the loss of another 
class. The gain does not circulate fully ; for In a 
critical time the instinct^ is to l\oard profits, not to 
embark them afresh. But, while gain concentrates, 
loss distribute itself, falling to lo-^er %.nd lower 
levels of society, aiffl pressing *most heavily upon 
those least able to bear it. 

It is very possibleT that, at this time, England 
suffered less than ^e United States and the leading 
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nations of Europe. Crude as it seems in retrospect, 
the British trade system was the most highly 
developed, cjthe most fluid, the most responsive 
then existing^ It possessed the most varied and 
widespread markets. Its directors were the most 
experienced and probably the most able captains 
of finance and industry in the world. Their credit 
was the best ; and their greater accumulated 
capital enabled them longer to continue unprofit- 
able transactions. 

While it is ini])ossiblp to measure accurately the 
incidence of the different factors separated above, 
this slight analysis i)ointS to one clear conclusion. 
What is called “ over-production ” chiefly means 
disorgfinization. Where greed and need are masters 
is chaos, not liberty. Production is then not a 
smooth co-operation of land, labour, and capital, 
but a more or less violent and wasteful struggle, 
marked by alternations of idleness and reckless 
adventure, over-estimates of demand leading to 
feverish transfers of energy from one product to 
another, and a general mal-distribution of effort. 
Exchange is not a smoothly working process, but 
t)ne in which the strains due to the irregularity 
of the stream of business are aggravated by self^ 
interested interferences with the me<'hanism itself. 
(Consumption is not a sane satisfaction of needs, 
steadily expanding in quality 'as well as quantity, 
but an unstable balance of the stint of the many 
and the folly (whether in saving or spending) of 
the few. Whether, in normk^ times, individual" 
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self-interest is a sufficient and s§fe driving-powrer 
for the business of a comuaunit)% or not, it evidently 
breaks down in face of an emergency.# When, as 
in the case we have examined, th(k three types 
of emergenej^ — wholesale destniction of #vealth, 
sudden new creation of wealth, and disturbance 
in the medium of exchange — arc combined, wide- 
spreadidisaster results. 

All this is now vei;y clear, to the capitalist as 
well as to the labourer ; forty \ears ago it was 
not so at all. There was uc sort of organization 
in anv department of prediction or distribution 
to meet the demand of sucfi a crisis. The mere jdea 
of organizing, even on a national scale, against 
whaUwas yet coming to be regarded as a periodi- 
cal misfortune woulcj have been ridiculed. Sir 
Wm. H. Houldsw'orth, a Manchester M.P., member of 
several Royal Commissions, and a typical figure of 
the time, speaking at the Industrial Remuneration 
Conference of 1885, said : “ The first condition 
which industry demands in order that it may live 
and grow is freedom — freedom to spring where it 
likes, to flow where ft, likes, K) alter its course ft 
likes, to disappear if it likes. 0 ‘ Noli me tarigere * is ‘ 
the true password of industry. And, to the thousand 
voices which from time to time press oy us nostrums 
for the revival* of dying trade, the only real and 
sensible answer is, ' Why can’t you let^lt alone ? * 
If you meddle with it^ you will most likely kill it 
altogether. ... All industry #is gpverned by the 
%reat law of supplj# and demand. This law is to 
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tra^e what the ^aw of gravitation is to matter. 
One of its first effects is tp cause fluctuation. . . . 
How, then/ is it possible to have any ‘ stability of 
industrial employment,’ or any ‘ steadiness in rates 
of wages ’ ? It is a question whether, if stability 
and steadiness (that is, no falls, but also no rises) 
were possible, •^it were desirable. The instability' 
and unsteadiness of trade are its best stimuUnt. . . 
Only two suggestions occur to me, ' They are not 
new, but, being founded upon the great law which 
regulates trade, they cannot be too often insisted 
upon. The first is, open new markets. The second 
is, produce as cheaply as you can.” ^ 

This was Spartan counsel to men who had seen 
their businesses ruined, their small savings devoured. 
Yet the words were characteristic, and only a few 
heretics had yet openly challenged the fatalism 
they expressed. We have seen that the spirit of 
laisser faire had become greatly weakened wher- 
ever the appeal of individual suffering, or the 
power of organized labour, demanded a compro- 
mise. But the principle that, as a whole, the 
business world must* be left to regulate itself was 
open only to a mild- doubt. During a generation 
of expanding trade, man\ifacturers had grown 
accustoiped to regarding the economic process as 
working smoothlv, like their own engines, with 
only an occasional jolt or jar. 

To the average man the whole subject was as 
abstruse as the differential calculus ; the main 
* Report o/ Conjmnce^ iks, pp. 232-6. 
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body of trade unionisits had tacitlj accepted tljp 
system into which they '\^ere b<yn ; the average 
merchant and manufacturer conducted th^ir affairs 
by rule of thumb, content that “ t^e fittest ” 
should survive jn what the new science told ^em 
must be a relentless struggle. If taxation were 
equitably spread, and t]ie Budget balanced, states- 
men hadi done their duty. The daily newspaper 
was, indeed, beginning, to supply a rudimentary 
account of the markets and supplies of the world. 
Banking was more stable than, of old ; on the other 
hand, thf limited-liability prii)^‘ij)lc, legalized by 
the Joint Stock Acts of 18o5 and 1862, covergj, 
especiall;^^ in the hands of the professional company 
promoter, much rash and injurious speculafion, 
and some actual frau(j. In general, commerce 
was a scramble, in whi(‘h there was scant pity for 
the hindmost ; and it does not seem to have 
occurred to anybody that it would pay to keep a 
man in a watch-tower to look out for approaching 
trouble. The Royal Commissioners themselves, 
to whom the puzzling problem had been remitted, 
recommended more technical education, the sup-' 
pression of inequitable railway^ratcs, the develop- 
ment of canals. In fact, likaSir W. ll. Ilouldsworth, 
having diagnosed “ over-pixjduction,” they could 
prescribe nothing but more “ over-production.’* 
They condemned the abuse of limited^’liability, 
but failed to see in the principle of joint-st(x;k 
trading an instinctive effort on ihe part of ea|)ital 
tc^vard better orga»ization. They dcprecatecl 
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my idea of mitking the di|)lomatic and consular 
services directly tseful trade. Only a minority 
of protectionists conceived the possibility of any 
bolder attempt to control the anarchy of commerce 
in the general interest ; and their panacea was 
evidently no cure for “ over-production,” or other 
ills of an insular State dependent upon a world 
market. 

The doctrine of thrift has one memorial in this 
crisis : it just saved the trade unions and friendly 
societies from extinction. But, in the dark days 
when the fires were put out and the engines 
stopped, when the emigrant ship was full and the 
bankruptcy courts were busy, men bcgjin to ask 
themselves whether the doctrine of thrift *and its 
associated principles had not blinded them to a 
need more vital even than the preservation of 
trade unions, to wit, ihe preservation of trade itself. 
An instinct of self-preservation tells us when a 
social theory has broken down long before a scientific 
account of the failure can be given ; and thought 
gallops when hunger drives. The air is full of- 
questioning. It is ‘all very well for the wealthy 
employer to hail ‘‘instability and unsteadiness” 
as “ the best stimulant ” of trade ; but how can 
the ppor he expected to accept this view ? Is 
there not something like an avitithesis between 
“ instability in this sense, and the fluidity postu- 
lated in the old optimist theory ? In the name 
of freedom, an onderly expansion was promised ; 
must not order now be sought in another direction t 
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The work of political reform had hgen nearly com- 
pleted ; but of what use ta those who made it was b 
Government which stood impotent, if not •indifferent, 
before the gravest, and now the most clmracteristic, 
form of social cijamity ? The Royal CommissiDners 
Ijad show/i a touching regard for the dignity of 
Her Majesty’s Ambasjgidors and Cofisnls, ; would 
it not ha^T beei^ more to the ])oint to reejuire that 
the State should aid the commercial community 
at least by supplying it with early information 
of important business develo^>mcnts ? The Man- 
chester man might make lig^it erf the decay of agri- 
culture ; could the nation afford to do so ? Abowe 
all, was#it quit<; beyond hope to procure closer 
harmoity of production and consumption ? 

Airiid various degrecs»of pessimism, three t\q)es 
of answer to these and like quest i<tns gradually 
crj'stnllized out. Landlords, farmers, and a few 
merchants repre-semting decayed industries (^)romi- 
nently, the sugar- refiners and West Indian planttirs) 
revived the almost forgotten demand for Tariff 
protection, A school of Imperialist thought arose, 
and with more immediate sucerss ; for, under thf * 
belief that ‘"trade follows the^fiag,” four million 
square miles of territory,' principally in Africa, 
were added to the Empire during Ihe decade 
following 1883. • This, reply proved very dis- 
appointing and costly. Finally, a ‘neV Labour 
movement appeared, into the origin and character 
of^which we must look more clo^ly. 



CHAPTER VIII 

THE AWAKENING. (1886-1900) 

I. The “ Residuum ” Discovered 

The features of the international trade crisis are 
to be seen in miniature not only in disturbances of 
national extent, 6ut in the lesser fluctuations 
which are always occurring in domestic industry 
and conimerce. Every Irish famine, the cholera 
ef)i(lemics in the middle of the century, the-harvest 
failures, the railway mania and other excesses 
of speculation, everv collapse of a banking or trading 
house, sent currents of injury vibrating through 
the whole social fabric ; while, from the benefits 
of ‘every great discovery and invention, every 
labour-saving device or improvement of method, 
some deduction must be made on account of the 
(listurbance it created, in the absence of aids to 
economic readjustiAent. A maximum of friction, 
a miminum of' security : these were the actual 
characteristics of a machine constructed by the 
spirit of gain out of the brpken pifeces of an organic 
society. ’* The perfect fluidity of the factors of 
production and exchange, the “ harmonies ’* ex- 
pounded by Bastiat, are a myth of the qld 
»eccMiomics. Directly we pass fiVim the study to 
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the world of affairs* we perceive that the inyury 
involved in this perpetual round of accident, 
displacement, and speculation is so \^i!lesprcad as 
to. appear as a social disease rather •than a series 
of individual injustices. 

The common benefit ^vhich should result from 
every exchange of the products of divided labour 
may m large jiart disappear, or be seized by the 
party holding the stronger strategic position. This 
is not necessarily the employer. In an analysis 
of trade bargaining as it aftually occurs, Mr and 
Mrs Webb have shown yiatt “ paradoxical as it 
may appear, in the highly developed commercial 
system* of the, England of to-day, tho caijitalist 
maiuffacturcr stands at as great a relative dis- 
advantage to the wholesale trader as the isolated 
workman docs to the eapi^list nlaiiufacturcr.’* * 
Evidently, Hktc are limits to the rise of cither 
profit, interest, rent, or wages at the expense of 
the other factors, just as there are limits tt> the 
advantage consumers can gain irom the competition 
of producers. But, no less evidently, the productive 
factor strongest in organization, in waiting povw^, 
in bargaining skill, in the knowledge of market, 
can, within these limits, greatly Increase its share, 
just as the consumers will gain in f)riejs where 
producers and •distriyu tors are ^unorganized, and 
buying calls for little expert krtowitdge.* We 

^ Industrial Democracy, S. awl B. Webb, p. 6fi2. 

' “ With regard to the vast majority oPthe purchases of daily lif®, 
lio one but aa expert* can iritb any Msurunco discrizninate betweni 
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maf visualize ev^ry common Article — a knife or a 
bobbin of cotton, as mucl\ as a shop or a factory — 
as the resultant of a series of price-battles ; and 
these battles, like the cruder contests of nations, 
are settled not by reason or justice, byt by strength. 
The final purchaser squeezes the retailer; the 
retailer squeezes the whoIesfikT ; the wholesaler 
squeezes the manufacturer, who* in turn squeezes 
the provider of his raw material ; and retailers, 
wholesalers, manufacturers, and raw material 
providers all squeeze their workmen, subordinate 
officers, and agents. » The great mass of tlje com- 
batants can do no other. As, in warfare, it is 
only the iiegular forces of highly organizec}. States 
that can be trusted to obey Red t’ross rules and 
other restrictions, so in the industrial conflict it 
is only the wealthy directors of prosperous, well- 
established firms who can give model conditions 
of labour and maintain j^crfect propriety in all 
their dealings. Every t}q)e of '■‘sweater” repeats 
the plea of Romeo’s apothecary : “ My poverty, 
not my will, consents.” And, as fear breeds 
hk^-e between the clerks in ' one office, between 
shop- walker and shop-assistants, between fore- 
man and hands, so different lalwur groups in 
the same t^ade are alienated by alarms lest 
one encroach upon or sap -the position of the 
other. 

The ethic of Victorian industrialism rested upon 

■ibades oi quality, and the ‘ordinary ouatomer ii reduced to decide 
by price alone ” (Webb, p. 672). 
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a breezy assurance* that fighting was the way of 
life (perhaps that is vihy its* sermons on behalf 
of international peace and its cxampkf ^f free trade 
were so sterile), and that one sell-made man ** 
who survived was worth a hundred weaklings 
who w^nt under. Whep Bent ham dwlared the 
spectacle of an enclosure to be “ dne of the most 
reassuiiing of ^ all the evidences of improvement 
and happiness,” we perceive the inadequacy even 
of the most encyclopaedic book-knowledge. The 
Manchester men who echoed the Benthamite 
precepts knew quite we^ ^¥imt business meant. 
They were very ready to denounce the greed of Tory 
landlor^Js ; thgir own greed they found justified, 
first by an economic doctrine, according to which 
the rewards of capital and labour were inexorably 
fixed by natural law, operating tflirough a self- 
adjusting mechanism ; secondly, by a biological 
doctrine (attributed to the gentle Charles parwin), 
according to which there was no way of progress 
save that of struggle and elimination ; often, also, 
by a theological doctrine which promised the 
continuance in anolher life of the same soofSl 
distinctions. These ideas hate passed, along with 
the environment out of t\'hich they arose. They 
must have had a meaning and use in tbeir time 
which we cannot rcc^ture. But, while, it sulTices 
for our purpose to depict the cohimtn features 
of the Victorian economy* rather than any effects 
of individual depravity, it i# impossible not tc 
toQclude that Hhe^ doctrines greatly discoul^ 
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ged fair dealing pity, faith, ‘and generosity, not 
nly between employers and employed, but in all 
lasses. 

Take, for instance, the individualist-utilitarian 
iew of usury. The hatred of extortionate lending, 
hich is natural to a ^tic agrarian society, is 
luch weakened in a rising ipercantile community 
y the general need of extended credit. The ortho- 
ox economists, possessed by the wish to destroy 
ncient restrictions, secured, in 1854, the repeal of 
he usury laws. Long afterwards, in what has 
een called the hey-day of the money-lender, 

. S. Mill was completely satisfied with this step, 
[e ranked the usury laws, next to Proteefion, as 

“ mischievous interference with the spontaneous 
Durse of industrial transactions,” and declared that 
hey had been ” cojidemncd by all enlightened 
ersons since the triumphant onslaught made by 
lenthaiji in his ‘ Letters on Usury,’ which may 
till be referred to as the best extant writing on the 
Libject.” Whether, the law interfered or not, 
tie rate of interest would, he believed, be fixed by 
L*? competition of borrowers, and the answering 
orapetition of lenders ; but, in the former case, 
ome capital would be frightened away, and then 
he pric? of credit would be raised, so that the 
orrower would be actually hurt by the measure 
onceived for his benefit, It would be difficult 

0 point out any case in .which such tenderness 
n the legislator’s part is more misplaced. A person 

1 sane mind, and of the age at which persons 
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legally competent to conduct their own coiice*i«, 
must be presumed to be a sufficient guardian of 
his pecuniary interests. . , . The lAw seems to 
presume that the money-lender, dealing with 
necessitous persons, can take advantage ol their 
, necessities, and exact conditions limited only by 
his own pleasure.^ lU might be so,* if there were 
only oife mon^y-lcndcr within reach. Hut, when 
there is the whole monied capital of a wealthy 
community to resort to, no borrower is placed under 
any disadvantage in the market merely by the 
iirgenc>» of his need.” ' J^Iil^ knew, by hearsay, 
that there are unfortunates of all classes who, 
having dittic or. no regular security to offer, must 
yet bdrrow ; but it is difficult to believe he had ever 
met such a case in leal life. Had he done so, 
sympathy would have opcn<d his ’eyes to three 
kinds of consideration-political, economic, and 
moral — destructive of his argument. ^ 

The political consideration is that there* are 
many manners and degrees of State “ interference,” 
of which some may be mischievous in given circum- 
stances, others useful. An ‘extortionate mone^ 
lender comes into Court to demand his pound of 
flesh. If any evil bargaift he h&s made is to be 
there ratified without question, the Stated made 
a party to his^xtoi^on, and its charaeter as a 
guardian of equity is deeply prejudiced. It is, 
however, necessary to. the regularity of justice, 

• 

J. S. Mill : Frinei^ oJ^^oliUcal Economy, Bk. v. oh, x., f 2. 
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and the proper crelation of the various functions 
of the State, that any control over Shylock by the 
Court should derive from definite enactment. 
After many scandalous episodes had come to light, 
a Parliamentary Committee, in 1897,. recommended 
one of two courses — either “that any interest 
above a certam rate on lo^is advanced by pro- 
fessional money-lenders should be irrect verable 
at law,” or “ that the Courts, should have the power 
to go behind any contract with a money-lender, 
to inquire into all the <circumstances of the original 
loan and of the subsequent transaction, and to 
make such order as may be considered reasonable.” 
The first, suggestion was rejected ; the* second 
was embodied in the Money-lenders* Act of ' 1900, 
which required the registration of money-lenders, 
and enabled the Coui;ts to cancel or amend a bargain 
considered “ harsh and unconscionable.’* There is 
here noninterference with any but cruel contracts, 
and then only if the lender invoke the aid of the 
State to recover bis money. Yet the Act is a 
substantial check upon extortion. The economic 
i^sideration overlooked by Mill is that, in such 
cases, there is no Teal “ competition.” In the 
respectable uppef levels* of credit business, where 
good s^urity can be offered, there is effective 
competition on ^both sides but* even here the 
process oi demand and supply is increasingly 
eased by the growth of insurance, co-operation 
and other types of provision or safegua^. Tip 
moral consideration which usury lugg^ts to those 
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who know the facts is one that dominates 5ur 
whole subject : wherevei* there *is human suffering 
that individual effort cannot help, and*Slate action 
easily can, this action may be invoked, not simply 
for the sake oi the immediate sufferer, but fbr the 
•good repute without which no State can now claim 
the loyalty of its, citizens. As Mifl himself said, 
in closihg his, great work: “Even in the best 
condition which society has y^t reached, it is 
lamentable to think how great a proportion of all 
the efforts and talents in tlTe world are employed 
in merely neutralizing one fyiother. It is the proper 
end of Government to reduce this wretched w&ste 
to the «mallesti possible amount, by taking, such 
measures as shall cause the energies now spent by 
mankind in ihjuring one another, or in protecting 
themselves against injury, t® be turned to the 
legitimate employment of the human faculties, 
and of compelling the powers of natura to be 
more and more subservient to physical and moral 
good.” • 

In these words, the failure of the old economics 
stood confessed. The “ self-adjusting mechanism^ 
was found to be producing^ “ wretched waste,” 
even in the best condition of society. The common 
people had known that all along-^henee their 
CTude essays iif revolt, and their latei; soberer, 
and more successful, efforts of self-^rotbction. A 
stunted generation of factory operatives was there 
^ confirm the pathetically* tardy discovery. 
Capital had lorfg entered upon a path of self- 
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or^nization, for’capital also may be said to abhor 
the kinds of waste* to which it is liable, as nature 
is said to abhor a vacuum. Laisser faire, in fact, 
had never b^n, could never be, logically practised. 
Rising on the strength of a useful, if negative, 
work, in the declining days of the Oligarchy, it, 
melted away like a polar beig in the Gulf Stream 
of Democracy. It had weakened, ,but co^Md not 
destroy, the religious motive, and the sense of 
community of interest, in society. The ancient 
boon of a weekly rest-day was maintained. So 
were, and are, the bars*and privileges of the )egaJ, 
medical, and other professions. Landlordism sur- 
vived the' repeal of the Com Laws. The<flow of 
promiscuous charity continued ; mercy, or pru» 
dence, tempered the rigour ‘Of the workhouse test. 
The cost of imresrtrained competition in the 
lives of the British poor is beyond measurement or 
imagination. At last, however, by infinite pains, 
the tiardiest of the working classes had won two 
means of defence ’*against the essential injustice 
and cruelty of individual bargaining ; the Fact- 
tOTy Acts and kindred legislation, now sute to be 
extended, and the Ijreat structure of the trade 
unions, with its buttresses in the friendly and 
co-operative‘ societies. But for the economic crises 
of the VventieS** and ’eighties, this constructive 
movemenf might have continued slowly, almost 
unconsciously, to modify social conditions. As it 
was, suffering and the sharpness of mind it brings 
dissolved many old prejudices, and gave a new 
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turn, a new colour, *a desperate utgency to the€iow 
universally debated “ social qifestion.” 

For the first time, the enormity ail(^ complexity 
of the problem were clearly revealad. The great 
mass of labouring people were, in fact, far lemoved 
, from the hopes raised by the older trade unions ; 
and, if they gained indirectly, by the force of 
examjfle and^shame, more than the zeal of a few 
factory and workshop inspectors could directly 
win for them, this minimum of health safeguards 
and of leisure left the batMe of wages and regular 
employment still to be Jought. State regulation 
of the conditions of labour was very inadeqfuate, 
as inaumeralile inquiries were to prove. The 
inadequacy of trade unionism, even at its maximum 
strength, may be seei in the figures of population, 
employmeiils, and trade uni(in menTbership, printed 
on a later page.^ At the date of the 1901 Census, 
the unions had fully recovered their losses and 
had reached a new high record. The popnlation 
of the United Kingdom wa^ then jtist under 42 
millions ; that of England and Wales, for which 
details are given, was over* 82 millions. Yet^e 
total force of trade unionism in the kingdom 
was less than 2 milliofts, out* of more than 14 
millions of “ occupied ” persons in# England and 
Wales alone, •A quyter of the^hole number were 
miners ; the building and clothing *mions con- 
tributed another quarter; transport, the metal 


^Appeodix U. 
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trades, engineeriag, ana snip-Duiiaing, a third 
quarter. The number of. organized women was 
only 128,61 f 0' (6J per cent, of the whole army) ; 
and nine outcof ten of these were in the textile 
trades.* Two million domestic seryants and a 
million agricultural workers had no organization 
whatever; a million persons employed in the 
food trades, and, perhaps, a larger number oi clerks 
and shop assistants, had scarcely any. This was 
th6 situation after some years of steady advance 
and trade prosperity. • Twenty -five years earlier, 
on the eve of the gieat^ crisis, it was much less 
favourable. In 1880, a mere skeleton remained 
of the battalions that had been so hp.rdly gathered 
and drilled. Wages fell to hunger level ; hours 
of labour and overtime wc^'e extended ; worse 
still, hundreds 'of thousands of men y^ere thrown 
out of work altogether. The Amalgamated 
Engineers paid £287,000 in unemployment benefit 
in three years. After the failure of the City of 
Glasgow Bank, mos^ of the Scottish unions dis- 
appeared. The onc-tenth of the industrial popula- 
tiisj which alone had’ felt, ditectly or indirectly, 
the advantage of collective bargaining and benefits 
was npw almost defenceless and resourceless. 

What qf th^ remaining nine-tenths ? “To me, 
at least,” said Mr Frederig HaHison, at the 
Industrial 'Remuneration Conference of 1885, “it 
would be enough to condemp modem society as 
hardly an advance an slavery or serfdom if the 
permanent copdition of industly were to be that 
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which we behold, that 90 per cent, of the actual 
producers of wealth have no Home that they can 
call their own beyond the end of the*^feek ; have 
no bit of soil, or so much as a room,* that belongs 
to them ; have nothing of value of any kind, 
^ except as much old furniture as will go in a cart ; 
have the precarious ahance of weeWy wages which 
barely Suffice Jo keep them in health ; are housed 
for the most part in* pla(;es th^t no man thinks 
fit for his horse ; are separated by so narrow a 
margin from destitution ttiat a month of bad 
trade, •sickness, or unexp^jct^d loss, brings them 
face to face with hunger or pauperism. In efties, 
the inoseasing ^irganization of factory work pnakes 
life fhore and more crowded, and work more and 
more a monotonous routine ; in the country, the 
increasing ^iressure makes lural fife continually 
less free, healthful, and cheerful ; while the prizes 
and hopes of betterment are now redu<^d to a 
minimum. Tliis is the normal state of the a'/erage 
workman in town or country^ to which we must 
add the record of preventable disease, accident, 
suffering, and social oppression, with its yea*^y 
roll of death and mise^y^ lltit, below this normal 
state of the average workman, fhere is found the 
great band of the destitute outcasts, the (;amp- 
followers of tlfe army of industry — at .least one- 
tenth of the whole proletarian populafion, whose 
normal condition is one of sickening wretchedness. 
JJ this is to be the permanent arrangement uf 
modem society,* civilization must be held to bring 
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a Cime on thtf great majority of mankind,” 
Mr Harrison concltided that the fortunate few 
skilled artiJans had gained and were gaining much, 
the average Vorkman a little. “ The destitute 
residuihn is, if relatively diminishing, positively 
increasing in numbers, and is in a state of appalling ^ 
barbarism. Th*e general improvement is of so 
moderate a kind, and is accompan,ied widi evils 
so menacing to society, that the future of civiliza- 
tion itself is at stake.” 

What was this “destitute residuum,” which 
another religious leA'den, General Booth, 'of the 
Salvation Army, called the “ submerged tenth ” ? 

It hoTTrs 'mysteriously behind the, grim statistics 
of successive Rcgistrars-tieneral ; and from' this 
source we can take evidencer at once more precise 
and more comprehensive than that of w/’ge-rates or 
figures of unemployment and poor-relief. In 1864, 
Dr Farrthad shown that whereas, in 63 “ healthy ” 
districts of England and Wales, the annual mortality 
of children under five years of age was 4 per cent, 
qf those living, in 151 other districts it averaged 
8^per cent., exceeding 10 per cent, in Sheffield, 
East London, Coventry, Nottingham, and Leeds, 
and being 11*7 per cent.* in Manchester, and 
per centf in Liverpool. That is to say, measured 
by the *\healthy’* districts,, the ‘Others, with, ft 
population* of '1,891,000, were sacrificing 64^9 
children’s lives yearly. Nor was this the pinly, 
perhaps it was not 'the worst, horror. Condition^ 
Which kill the weak weaken th^ strdng ; and a high 
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infantile death-rate is a rough •index of general 
morbidity in a population. This rate rose conti- 
nuously through the ’forties, ’fifties,* Aid ’sixties ; 
it fell slightly in the ’seventies ; oifly in the last 
decade of the century did the effect of Sanitary 
, administration, education, better wages, and other 
civilizing influenqjes become markedly visible. 

Th^ evidence of the liability of industrial condi* 
tions, general and particular, for tjiis record of disease 
is overwhelming. We may cite, from a library' 
of bluebooks, two typical s1;ts of figures. In 1891, 
one-sixth of the whole, population of Proud 
Lancashire ” between the ages of ten and seventy 
years were teixtile factory hands ; in * towjis like 
Preston, the proportion rose to one-fourth, including 
as much as a half ui the female population of a 
working «§«. These people spent one-third of 
their working lives (56 hours a week out of 168) 
in the mills — young and old, precocious children 
and prematurely worn parents, turning 6ut at 
half-past five in the morning, indifferent to rain 
or frost, tending the roaring machines all day 
long at full nerve tension, in a damp, torrid atnlos- 
phere, where the cotton dust often hung as a 
palpable cloud as mudh to 6e dreaded as the 
unguarded shaft and the flying irhuUle. Like 
conditions exfeed i^ the wooKen distpets of the 
West Riding, In such commurilties? neglect of 
the home and the )ioung, of education, and the 
art of life generally, is as nthch a consequence of 
a century of triuiftphant industrialism as are the 
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shrewdness and political sense of the Northern 
operative. The reshlt may be coldly measured 
in this comp£frison between rural health and that 
of seven Lancashire and Yorkshire towns : 


Recorded Dealh-RateSy 1891, per 10,000 Hying, 


6 

Total. 

Phthisis. 

Diseases 

of 

'Respir- 

atory 

System. 

Diseases 

of 

Nervous 

System. 

Three Agricultural 
Counties . . , 

1 164 

12 

30'4 

,28-4 

Sev^n Facloiy Towns 

1 ‘244 

19'8 

1 

63'8 

81-4 

,r 


The second illustration is from a more complex 
group of statistics ; but the calculations are later, 
and therefore more Carefully correcttd!^ These 
show that— as compared with a general mortality 
figure of 1000 for all males aged 25-65 years in 
England and Wales, in the years 1900-2 — clergy- 
men, priests, and ministers reached only 524, 
barristers and solicitors 750, while the industrial 
groups ran up to double the average — 2285 in the 
case of ‘‘ general labourers.” This, of course, 
does not measure so much the direct as the indirect 
and selective effects of the occupation : it is a 
group of poverty-stricken weaklings. Dr Tathsm 
describes the recorded mortality of non-agricultural 

* Part n. of Supplement to the 06th Annual Report of the Registrar* 
General, 1908, *‘0n Mortality in Certain Occupations in the Three 
Yecit 1900*1*2,” by pr John Tatham. 
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labourers as enoVmous ** at all ages. This is 
shown in the following almost •incredible figures : 


Mortality among Labourers, 1900-2 

{as Petfeniage of that of Agricuitural Labourers^. 
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Another of Dr,Tatham’s tables shows the mortality 
from phthisis and respiratory disease in occupations 
subject to this penalty. The figure rises from 171 
among agygulturists. to among coal-miners, 
820 in the wool manufacture, 415 in the chemical 
trades, 422 in the cotton manufacture, 5^1 among 
glass workers, 712 among file makers, 758 among 
pottery workers, and at last jeaches the appalling 
point of 1557 in the small group of tin miners. 

In the most literal sen^e, industrial anarchy 
meant disease and death. Whether it went as far 
as national degeneration* was a •problem often dis- 
cussed by sanitary inspectors, certifying^surgeons, 
and others wh% knew closely the lives of the poor. 
Hie reports of the factory inspectors ^ve us the 
impression of a few m^ heroically trying to grapple 
with a gigantic evil which • constantly assumed 
^new forms. The textile factory was, bad enoui^ I 
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but occupations^ infinitely more unhealthy, and 
labour twice as harci physi^lly, are to be found in 
the factoriei brought under our inspection by the 
Acts of 1864 ^and 1867,” Mr Redgrave wrote in 
1870. ‘‘ For instance, I know of no cotton factory 
in which young persons have to endure a tempera- 
ture of 120 degrees, as they have in the ‘ stove ’ of 
a pottery. I know no actual labour more severe 
than that of a fustian cutter ; and I know no 
occupation more deadly than that of a millstone 
cutter. In these, and perhaps a hundred more, 
an hour’s less labour a day would be the gain of 
a yeq,r’s life.” The places now brought into review 
were overcrowded, dirty, dark, and squalid^ com- 
pared with the great mills of the cotton and woollen 
trades. ” We see on most Mondays, at all events 
far too frequently,” said Inspector Baker, ” listless 
and hungering industry staring idle ^ninkenness 
in the face, not daring to indicate dissatisfaction 
with 8 stite of things that renders homes desolate, 
and perpetuates the ignorant and evil natures 
that inhabit them. We marvel to see women at 
the anvil and forge ; men nursing while the wives 
toil for the weekly wages ; and infants everywhere 
mewling in the arms of other infants very little 
older than themselves, till one begins to think 
that the ^ old, old days of factory labour have 
returned, and wonder whether what we see can 
possibly exist in the advanced period of 1872.” 
One report of this period snowed 18,706 women 
engai^ed in what the inspector called “unsexing^ 
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and degrading ” work in blast-fujnaces, iron njilfs, 
foundries, nail, rivet, and ho\l making, chemical 
works, match, cartridge and pow<J^ factories. 
The effects of factory work upon^ mothers was 
constantly enlarged upon. Tlie excess Qf lung 
and other diseases was traced to the prevalence of 
dust, gas, and overheating ; “ phossy jaw,” lead, 
arsenic and mercury poisoning, and “ poucy 
cough ” attracted mgre and more attention. We 
have evil visions of little boys ^nd girls cari^dng 
about inconceivable loads of clay in the brickyards, 
of “ class of men of the*lowest habits, aban- 
doned to drink and godlcssness, rearing chiidren 
to sla^r\% vice, and premature graves.” George 
Smith of Coalville trumpeted the wrongs of *70, 000 
children on canal bo£|ts. 


II. The ” Sweating System ” 

But the most characteristic discovery of the 
time is what was called the *“ Sweating Sy stem ” 
— very inappropriat^ely so called, for the ills thus 
collocated were most various and essentially \in- 
systematic. Nor were they new—witness Charles 
Kingsley’s pamplilet. Cheap Clothes and Nasty, 
and his nov^l, Alton Locke. Sfib-cftntracting 
in the manufacture* of army and navy clothing 
seems to have been long in practice, and to have 
spread to the ordinary ready-made and ” bespoke ” 
•trade» in whi^ yie master-tailor had hitherto 
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alw^)rs been the employer, whHher the work was 
done in his own or«outside workshops. The word 
“ sweating V was now understood in a wider sense. 
It appears in, the factory insj)ectors’ reports first 
in 187<*t, in a reference to the sewing trades at 
Norwich. The sewing-machine is one of the 
inventions that only slowly became effective. 
Originally mooted near the end bf the eighteenth 
century, the first good model was produced in 
1880, and an imjft'oved form in 1845, by a poor 
French tailor named Thimmonier, who, like so 
many other benefacto’-s of the kind, died in poverty. 
Two Americans, Hunt and Howe, followed ; and, 
in 1850 and 1851, A. B. WUson and I. M. Singer 
secured their respective patents. Hundreds of 
varieties of machine adapted to different materials 
were presently elaborated ; and to soipe of these, 
during the ’eighties, steam and gas power was 
applied. 

It is irhportant to note that the sewing-machine, 
though not unworthy of comparison in some re- 
spects, differs from other leading instruments of 
the Industrial Revolution in being, on the whole, 
a distributive, rather than a concentrating, agent. 
It has transformed the boot and shoe manufac- 
ture, but, while great factories have grown up in 
Northampton, Wellingborough, and other centres, 
machine-sewn boots are also made in workshops 
of every size; and in the clothing trades the 
sewing-machine has been a principal factor in the 
growth of home-work and of “ sweated ” occupa* * 
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tions generally. ‘‘^’iIIagcs hcrelofore silent,’* Mr 
Lakenian wrote in 18^ k resounding with 

the buzz of sewing-maehines and •shoc-elieking. 
Maehinery has been ajijilicd to eoeoajibre weaving, 
to clothing, ^nd, most, surprising of all, ti* horse- 
hair weaving. So great has beeri tlu' increase 

• * r' r» # 

in the preparation oj inateria.ls b\«the ajiplieation 
of imjiioved inaelunes that, win rev(T farm labourers 
can be induced to come into towns, there em})lov- 
ment is given them. A forfniglit’s jirobation 
can turn out a shoc'-eliekei, and a girl can make 
a coat, after thri'e weeks' •Inal,” In 1877, Mr 
Hend(Tson observed that tin* sew ing-maehiiH» had 
made J.ondon^ “a great manufacturing eom- 
muidly ” ; and it wa.s thought that the inspi'ction 
and icgulation of its^ season and irregular trad(*s 
would pro ve e asier tlian haiMiren expected, d'his 
optimism w'as (juiekly dispelled, as the atf(‘mpl 
to administer the Act of 1878 brought the inspec- 
tors into contact with the ” eliamlxT-masters and 
“ greeners *’ of Whitechapel, Spilaltields, and Shore- 
ditch, and the dressmakers of St (hairge’s and St 
James’s, In 1880, * there \t(Te estimated to^be 
two thousand worksliop o(*ei^>iers in Kast London, 
employing an average *of ei^j^lit hands ajiieee. 
Many of these were immigrant foreigners, chiefly 
Jews. Tlie w«rksho^)s were eommonl}' found to 
be small, crowded, very dirty, (kver4eafed, and 
unventilated. Wages were shockingly low ; hours 
were long and irregidar, a|id the workers sc 
Ignorant and swiJ^ that the inspeeU)rs could get 
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littk* help from (them. In tHe West End dress- 
making, a minority® of saleswomen and showroom 
liands wen. <found to be relativ(‘ly well treated, 
though they were tied to the drapers’ premises 
iHider 'll singnlar pscii do-paternal rule. The lot 
of the majority of milliners and dressmakers 
ap})roaehed nioje nearly to that of the “sweater’s” 
victims ; and many tragi(‘ stories were told in 
ironical answer to the w^oman suffragists who 
pleaded the principle of “individual liberty.” It 
was at this time, too, that the serfdom of the shop- 
assistant first began to attract notice. 

A'})ublic alarm as to infection from “sweated ’* 
garments having passed away, the question was 
overshadowed by the kindred, but more clamant, 
problems of male casual labour (as at the docks) 
and of unemployment in general ; ^til, in 1888, 
on the proposal of Lord Dunraven, a Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords was set up to exa- 
mine' the condition of the tailoring, shirt-making, 
boot-making, furniture, and other trades in which 
sub-(‘ontraeting was believed to lead to peculiar 
0 ]>prcssion. The Coihriiittee heard 291 witnesess, 
aiul })resented its fina^ report in 1890. Meanwhile, 
Mr Charles Booth had initiated the great scientific 
invi'siigjpion of London poverty to which I shall 
refer again hereafter. Mr Booth’s* fourth volume 
(with its contributions by Miss Beatrice Potter, 
Miss Clara Collet, Mr D. F. Schloss, and Mr Aves), 
and the reports of the Lords’ Committee, at length 
placed the phenomena of “ s creating ” m clear 
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light. The first result was to destroy the Iegt?rids 
{hat had grown about> the <?lihject. Good, kind 
souls had invented a new devil, ruiju^(?the Middle- 
man, and he was widely supposed tej^be the author 
of all the mi^ehief. It now' appeared, in tlBs words 
, of the jConunittee, that •middlemen were “absent 
in many eases in )4’hieh the evil?: eomplained of 
abounH ” — w^iere materials w'ere given out direct 
to the workers by ‘large employers ; that they 
W'ere eommon where there was no sw eat ii\g ; that, 
w'here the middleman w'j^ found in a sweated 
trade,* he commonly w'orJ[ed*as hard as the little 
master or his hands ; and that “ the middl^man 
is the ^consequence, not the cause, of the^ evil.” 
“There is no industrial system co-ext(‘nsive 
wdth the evils eomj)kvined of,” Mr liooth w'rote, 
“ althougl^^^ere is, unfortynatcl}?, no doubt at 
all that very serious evils exist. It is not one but 
many systems w'ith w'hieh we have to (|^.*al, each 
having its special faults.” • 

There w'as the practice of the wholesale clothiers 
who, insUad of hiring w'orkpcoplc themselves, con- 
tracted with some one to (fo so, materials baing 
provided and prepared by#the wholesale house. 
This “sweating” in thevlothin^^ trades “without 
doubt facilitates a very acute form ofiL‘on^)etition,” 
even if the sufe-emp|pyer carries out the contract 
in his own workshops ; for the regularizi«g influence 
of the great factory is lacking, and the contrac- 
tor’s interest is solely to redutc wages. Secondly, 
^e intermediary nmy only distribute and colletJt 
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the Work, or sup^intend only a part of it ; this is 
“ the sweating system as^ it applies more parti- 
cularly to ^e^nale home-workers.” Thirdly, the 
wholesale hoiwe does not order beforehand, but 
buys thfe goods from the makers as if wants them 
— for instance, in eabicet -making — a plan which 
“ may be made h terribly ellicient engine of oppres- 
sion.” Fourthly, “to lake quite ,anotheif‘ field, 
if the small master is able to obtain a constant 
sup})ly of learners (usually poor foreigners) who, 
as ‘ greeners,* will work long hours in return for 
bare keey), and so rdluo^ the cost of production, 
the result is to aggravate coinjictition and depress 
regular wages. This is the sweating svhtem as it 
ap])lies to foreign immigration, perhajis its Inost 
intense form. Finally, if systematic deductions 
are made from^ men’s -earnings liy hiiio'T masters, 
who can thus {)oeket any tiifference that may 
exist between the authorized pay and the lowest 
comp^t ition-value of the work, we have sweating 
as it applies to the Docks.” ^ 

In a large part of this area of economic disease, 
the following arc common features, and it will be 
seen that they are mutually dependent : (1) MimUe 
mb-division, both *of (a)" capital , and (b) labour. 
(a) “ The quite small workshop, which is, in truth, 
no workshop at all, but an ordinaiy room in an 
ordinary huuse* lived in as well as worked in, 
stands at some advantage over the properly 
appointed workshop”of a larger size. The capital 

> diaries Booth ; Li/e and Labour%t UAMn^ iv. 330.1. 
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needed for a start,* is very sjnaH. A few pq^inds 
will suffice, and the mjip bccomt‘s a master. It is 
a natural am})ition, and a})peals *^th peculiar 
force to the Jews. The wholesale Ij^uises can take 
advantaj»e pf the coiujaiition which ^arises.” 
(6) This is only another^ way of saying that there 
is a constant over-supply of iwiskilled lalx)ur, 
wffiichi seizes th^ opportunity of making a sub- 
sistence wage by aiu casily-h arned detail f)roeess, 
but commonly cannot rise to Ix^tcr work. (2) The 
irre^ularitij of work is cvcia worse tluin the length 
of hoyrs. It is, says Mr Ho^ith, by far the most 
serious trial under whic^i the jieople of Lyndon 
suffer,^ and results naturally from the industrial 
position of small W'orksho|)s and honfe-work. 
High organization makes for regularity ; low 
organizid^Hi lends itself to^the opposit(*. A large 
factory cannot stop at all without serious loss ; 
the man who employs two or three others in his 
own house (‘an, if work fails, send them*alL adrift 
to pick up a living as best they can.” Irregularity 
of work, with the demoralization it involves, is 
greatly fostered by the c<;onomic dependence of 
East on West London, yhcre, to the general 
fluctuations of the seas(?ns, th^ weather, and pros- 
perity, are added special fluctuations of fashion 
and luxury. iBut it is just in these luxury, fashion, 
and season trades that (8) womegCs ;y^(/rk is most 
common ; and women’s work is usually badly 
paid (10s. a week would be^ high average at the 
time* we are speaking of), and is most difficult to 
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dnd mist liable to"* faO Into squalid 
servitude, whenever it is unskilled, supefabundanti 
and unaidediby men’s greater power of resistance. 
(4) While competition is thus rampant within*— 
modified very slightly by workshop ^nd sanitary 
inspection, an occasional strike, and some pro- 
miscuous charity — ^a community like East London 
stands in the cross-fire ol two kinds of outer com- 
petition. Cheap German and other goods, some 
also the product ^of “ sweating,” are imported, 
by cheap sea-carriage, into the Thames. And, as 
the men’s workshopsi and the women’s g|u*rets 
compete in one district, so both, with their sewing- 
machines and other simple tools, are threatened 
by the more and more powerfully equipped pro- 
vincial factory. (5) Immigratiq^, foreign and provin- 
cial, is an important ^but very comgle? element 
in the subject. The outbursts of persecution 
of the Jews in Russia, in 1881-2, 1886, and 1891, 
and the Bismarckian edicts against the Poles of 
East Prussia in 1884, inflicted a terrible burden 
of poverty upon £^t London. It was considerably 
alleyiated, and partly removed, by the efforts of 
the Jewish Board of Gu^dians and other charitable 
bo^es. A good dsal of rubbish was uttered in 
course of ^the , agitation which at length resulted 
in the restrictive machinery of the Alien Adn« 
The poor J^yrs were law-abiding and industrious^ 
they created trades of their own, and gradually 
bel^teied their condition. As Booth saiil:^ 

” the movement of the Jewish^iminigraiitSi wheii 5^ 
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mm absorbed into i4Qndon, is a nioveniatit nj^igurds 
from below.*’ But thk elfoigt of ” dbsorptioiit” 
which was to transform outcasts frgm Warsaw 
into British citizens, was required of a community 
already debilitated by two generations of ii^dustrial 
struggle. Had East London been left altogether 
to itself, had the United States been barred against 
the vfry poorest, as it was soon to be, a deep 
degradation Inust 4&ve resulted. Of the rural 
immigrant, we shall speak in connection with the 
problem of dock labour, ifi) Akin to the influence 
of migration is what we^may call the deposU 
of the waterside. Every |reat port has its depend- 
ency of sailors* wives, widows, children, and old 
folk, with widows and orphans of fishermch, dock 
labourers, and other poor workers ; and many of 
these ar e dri ven by need into the ranks of the 
sweate(f''*"occupations. * 

“ Sweating,” in brief, is a general name for the 
exploitation of certain particularly helptess. kinds 
of labour. The immediate ” sweater ” is commonly 
one victim among the many,* to be pitied like tli 
lest. The ultimate “sweater” is the consumer, 
that is to say, society itsjjf; and in this sense 
we may speak of there being a “ sweating system.” 
Not that the apparent gain of cheap goods is *al] 
real, for therg are costs of workhousesf hospitals, 
charities, sanitary, jjlolice, and oth^ a^Jl^istrative 
services, emigration, education, which such a 
coragnunity cannot nleet, anjjf which must be pa i d 
for by its neii^bogrs. Nevertheless it was a Iml 
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inst^ict that led iTohn Ruskin to bring home the 
main responsibility# to the body of well-to-do 
consumers, yko, if they are unable individually to 
trace the histo^ of their purchases, are all-powerful, 
as votei^, in regard to the policy of the State : 

“ Who are these poor ? N‘o countiy is, or evet will be, 
without them, that is to say, without the class which 
cannot, on the average, do more by its labour than provide 
for its subsistence. Now, there are a certain number of 
this class whom we cannot oppress with much severity. 
An able-bodied and intelligent workman, sober, honest, 
and industrious, will almost always command a fair price 
for hig work, and lay by enough in a few years to enable 
him to hold his own in the labour market. But all men 
arc not able-bodied, nor intelligent, nor industriods ; ^and 
you cannot expect them to be. 

“ Nothing appears to me mo 1*0 ludicrous and more 
melancholy than the way people of this af^-sually talk 
about the morals of labourers. You hardly ever address a 
labouring man upon his prospects in life without quietly 
assuming that he is to possess, at starting, as a small moral 
capital to begin with, the virtue of Socrates, the philosophy 
of Plato, and the heroism of Epaminondas. * Be assured, 
my good man,’ you say to.him, ‘ that if you work steadily 
for ten hours a day all your life long, and if you drink nothing 
but water or tlie very mildest beer, and live on very plain 
and never lose y 6 ur temper, and go to church every 
Sunday, and alwrys remain content in the position in which 
Providence has placed you, and never grulJible, nor swear, 
and always keep ynur clothes decent, and rise early, and 
use every opportunity of improving yourself, you get 
on very weU, and neuer,.oome to the parish.’ All this is 
exceedingly true ; but, before giving^ tie ^advice so ^nfi- 
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dently, it would be welf if we sometinwte tried it practieally 
ourselves, and spent a yea{ or so tat some hard manual 
labour not of an entertaining kind—ploughii^ or diggingt 
for instance, with a very moderate allowance of beer, 
nothing but bread and cheese for dinner, no pagers nor 
mufiSins in the fnorning, no sofas nor magazines at night, 
%, one smafrroom for parlour a!ld kitchen, and a large family 
of children always in^thotniiddle of the floor. . . . 

“Let*it be admitted that we never can be guilty of 
oppression towards the sober, industrious, intelligent, and 
exemplary labourer. There will alwHys be in the world 
some who are not altogether inteiligent and exemplary. . . , 
These are the kind of people wh^fn you can oppress, and 
whom you do oppress, and that to purpose. You Jcnow 
the words about wicked p<;ople are, ‘ He doth ravish the 
poor wlUn he getteth him into his net. . . .’ The nets 
wbicli we use against the poor are just those worldly em- 
banassments which eithen their ignorance or their improvb 
deuce are a Un^m t certain at somt time ftr other to bring 
them into. Then, just at the time when we ought to hasten 
to help them, and disentangle them, and teach them how to 
manage l)etter in future, we rush forward to piUlageJthem, 
and force all we can out of them in their adversity. For, 
to take one instance only, remember this is literally and 
simply what we do whenever we buy, or try to buy, goods 
offered at a price which we know cannot be remunerarivo 
for the labour involved in them.^ Whenever we buy such 
goods, remember we are Stealing* somebody’s labour. 
Don’t let us mince the matter. I say ifi pl^ Saxon, 
Stealing— takinffrom him the proper reward of his work, 
and putting it into our own pocket.” ^ 

' Buskin ; The Tm ?ath$. Lecture V. (1859). Mr J. A. Hobson's 
JoAa RtuUnt Social Reformer, presents % oloee examination oi 
Jhiakin's atraigament of oomjwtitive in(ft«trialiSm and the poUtioal 
eooaom]f*baaed upontt 
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III. THE Dock-Gates 

The case^df the London docker was unique only 
in degree. 'Ku'oughout the kingdom, the business 
of traifeport has undergone a revolution collateral 
with that of manufacturing industry ; and the , 
seaport is the central field and ^exhibition of the 
one process, as the factory town i^ of thd other. 
In both cases, the exploitation of steam power 
and the new machines depended upon there being 
at hand a vast supply bf floatmg labour ; and the 
chief sources of this Supply were the once prosper- 
ous ^agricultural counties. The feeblest remained 
behind in the villages. Throughout the century, 
the stronger poured in unceasing streams into the 
towns, to fill the gaps made* by higher death-rates 
and lower birth-rates^ and to swell and more 
the balance of urban populations. 

What„ on the whole, was the quality of these 
immiififrants ? We have seen that the Irish were 
driven by famine, and that the English villagers 
were driven by extreme poverty, following upon 
the stoppage of a demoralizing system of doles. 
Yet, after as full an^’ investigation as they could 
make of London drcumstances between 1887 and 
1892, Mr* Charles Booth and Mr H. Uewellyn 
Smith ^ concluded that “thr couittrymen drawn 
in arc mainly the cream of the youth of the villages, 
travelling not so often vaguely in search of work, 

* Boo^'t Life amd labour of the Peofile, voL lit diaps. 2 and 8, bfr 
Mi XkwUyD Stait'h, with ttAtutioiJ tabM iiid ^ 
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as definitely to seeK a known dsonomie ad?aii- 
tage. So far from finding their |>osition in London 
hopeless, as is often supposed, they ustally get the 
pick of its posts, recruiting especially out-door 
trades which have some affinity with those to«which 
^they haxe been accustomed in the country, and, 
in general, all emflloyments retfuiring special 
steadiness and imposing special responsibility. 
The country immigrants do not to any considerable 
extent directly recruit the town unemployed, who 
are, in the main, the sediment deposited at the 
bottom, of the scale, as t^e physique and power 
of application of a town population tend to dete- 
riorate.”^ A pyvate examination of the (^ensus 
papers afforded the chief evidence for this con- 
clusion. It was found, that, of every 1000 persons 
living in in 1881, ^9 wefe bom there, 

848 in other parts of the kingdom, and 28 
abroad. In East London and Hackney, ojily 280 
per thousand were immigrants, chiefly from* the 
neighbouring agricultural counties. An important 
element in this influx was that ” much necessary 
town-work cannot be efficiently done by town- 
bred people ” — the whole business of horse trafiic 
naturdly tended to fall into the diands of country- 
men, and this was largely true of the J;>ui](}ing and 
coal trades aftd n^way work. The^ minute 
division of labour in London gives* th«i provinces 


an advantage as a tigming-ground for all-round 


was, 


; and Mr Llewellyn Smitlwbdlieved that there 
tkeidore, « movement of bet(^ workmen 
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toward London, fend of the iriferior, who could not 
earn the higher these current, away into the 
provinces. • Des'pite the various attractions of the 
great city V> f^he beggar, the odd-jobber, the 
criminal, the inefficient, and the unfortunate, the 
inquiry suggested that “ it is among Lqndoners, 
rather than countrymen, thaj lack of employmeni 
is found.” Of 514 dockers, 70 ^er cen!;. were 
found to have been born in London, while two- 
thirds of the remainder had lived for more thar 
ten years in the Metropolis. It was concluded that, 
except at Millwall, ^where there was a distinct 
excess of country-born labour, there was no per- 
ceptible rural influx toward the docks, ^d that 
” the major part of London poverty and distresi 
is home-made, and not imported from outside.’ 
Londoners decay ; there is thjjg^ ^ vacuun 
created, and a consequent indraught from around,’ 
but this is “a vivifying, not a death-bringing, 
stream.” 

This characterization of the rural influx intc 
London contradicted the general impression pre- 
valent at the time ; ^ and, at first sight, it does 
not seem to agree with the results of our historical 
analysis. In some respects, the statistics wm 
imperfect ; in others, they truly represented con- 
ditions at the moment only. No one, so far as 
the present writer knows, has made an adequate 
study of the history of thq^ structural changes in 
the population ol london. Mr Llewellyn Smith 
was, perhaps, more closely familiar with tin 
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deterioration of poor life in the* Metropolis than 
in the counties and in Ireland. At any rate, he 
based his conclusions on the 1881 Census. This 
was before the rural exodus had reached its highest 
point ; and it was so long after the Irish lamines 
as to bwng in as “ London born ” a good many 
labourers who were* the sons of •destitute Irish 
immigilints. |n 1840, there were estimated to 
be 120,000 poor Irish in London ; in 1881, Mr 
Booth found only 80,609, and ^hey were spread 
pretty evenly over the Whole area.^ Figures 
which represent the East Jb^nd as the home of the 
essential Londoner are not easy to accept ; * but 
this is 4 iot th^ place to discuss them in Retail. 
We fiote them as the best evidence of the kind 
available, and pass omto the more certain facts of 
the watersiJjq^ituation. • • 

Whatever his pedigree, the docker was un- 
doubtedly an industrial residuum. The ^Thames 


* Mr Booth’s figures nmy be suramarited thus : 


1881. 

Popula- 

tion. 

• 

Pop Cent, 
of Pro- 
vmcial- 
D^orn. 

• 

Per Cent. 
Provin- 
cial- and 
Foreign- 
bom. 

Number 
of Irian- 
bom. 

South London . . 

East „ . 

North „ . •. 

West „ . . 

Central „ • . 

1,265.<)27 
879, 2(K) ) 
7g),4«5: 

282,238 j 

34 1 

1 24-2 

; 44-4 

' 37*8 
30-4 

47*8 . 
^0-4, 
33-8 

2i,m 

l«,r)85 

14,796 

16,283 

8,530 

Total . . 

■ - 

t3,816!483 

34^ • 

86-7 

80,600 
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tratfe-badly hitAy the altered course of commeroe 
through the openiag of the Suez Canal and the 
developmeph of the out-ports, was already declining 
when the degression of the ’seventies and ’eightira 
set in. Every new pressure— of lajiour to get a 
better wage, or of shippere to lower freights and to 
procure more rapid discharge of cargoes-tended to ' 
produce greater irregularity of hours, and t» make 
«^ual labour ever more casual ind uncertain. 
At the West anU East India, the London and 
St Katherine, and the.Millwall Docks, Miss Potter 
(Mrs Webb) ‘ found,2,l88 regular hands, and an 
average of 4,011 (swollen from time to time to 
over 6,000) irregularly employed. The permanent 
men made about £l. is. a week. I’here wouW be 
daily work at 8s. 6d. a day for 3,000 of the irregulars, 
if It could be spread evenly through the year, and 
at regular daily hours; but there^w^e 10,000 
casual labourers, exclusive of waterside labourers, 
resident in the Tower Hamlets alone, compet- 
ing for this work, and every lapse of trade would 
bring down new swarms of unfortunates to the 
East End, “ From my own observation as a rent 
collector, and from etcher evidence, we know that 
the professional (Jock labourer (as distinguished 
from the drift of other trades, anci from the casual 
by inclination) earns from 12s. tp, 15s. a week, 
supposing his gamings were ‘to be spread evenly 
throughout the year. But a large wage one week; 

' Lije, and voL iv. oh*p. it 
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and none the next, x>t — as in tha case of the yool 
sales — six months* worl| and «ix months’ leisure, 
are not favourable conditions to thrifty temperance, 
and good management.” Sometinjes this wage 
would be reduced by “bribery and corruption 
^ necessary to secure employment.” “ There is ” — 
this was in 1887 — “^no union for# trade or other 
purposes among* dock or waterside labourers ; 
there is even antagonism, or at least utter indiffer- 
ence and carelessness, between the different classes 
of dock employes,” and often, indeed, as to their 
own cg;ndition. “ But far^more depressing to those 
who work among these* people even than this 
indifference to^their own condition is the sickening 
cry of the sinking man or woman, dragging the 
little ones down into .a poverty from whirh there 
is no arising.]^ 

IV. Voices of the New Spirit • 

These sentences described the facts as a particularly 
competent observer saw thenC and no one at the 
moment would have dared -to challenge the last 
words. Yet the docker did ijse up from the netter 
depths; and he was ei\^bled to do so because, 
at length, the national conscience was awakening 
to some sense^of the nature not only Sf such a 
commercial crisis as ^he country ijas jiM passing 
through, but of the day-to-day costs of the com- 
petitive system in the lives qf masses of workers 
^Jractijally unaj^le tp protect themselves. A gi^t 
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social revival, tke effects of "which are still far 
from being exhausted, had begun. A fine pen 
and a larg^ ^ace would be needed to do justice to 
this many-si(|ed movement of thought and feeling 
which ^redeemed the last years of the Victorian 
Era and the nineteenth century, and pointed ^ 
forward to a* re-creation of British society. 
Here we can but indicate a few of its r!eading 
manifestations. 

In the first pla^*e, there was a striking access of 
religious activity wherever the Churches came 
into contact with the poor. The most remarkable 
sign of this new spirit lay in the rapid progress of 
the “ Salvation Army,” founded in 1878 by the 
Rev. ^m. Booth, and now equipped with meeting- 
halls, “ barracks,” shelters, apd workshops. What- 
ever may have been the faults of^his clamant 
propaganda, its courage and self-sacrifice far out- 
weighed them ; and the continued vigour of the 
“ Army after its founder’s death shows that it 
has met a real need. Throughout the religious 
world, there was a stirring of dead bones. An 
int;pllectual challenge must bS translated into an 
ethical challenge if it to reach the mass of men ; 
and in this case, a" ever, heresy produced, directly 
and indii;^tly, a crop of good works. 

Religious motive of the broadest kind played a 
large part‘in the establishment, during the ’eighties 
and ’nineties, of a number of University and other 
Social Settlements m the midst of t^ slums of 
London and some of the larger provincial cities*^ 



'M''. ' WffileDluipel, 

d Arnold Toyiifbcc, md tt 
iA his teaching,’* was the«^CH>Mr ^ 
model ol these brotherhood-colonie^^ *'Modd ^ 
is haidly % ri^t word, for experimeiit wliii 
ma^ 0{i different lines^ and the developments 
were very various. Jt was the good fortune erf 
the Seltlment idea to have for its chief apostle 
a man of such a broad* nature, so catholic, so wisely 
siinide, so rich at once in sympathy and common 
sense, as Samuel fiarnett. ^In the Church he rose 
no higher than a canonry ; ^and this may have 
been fitting, for he was no ecclesiastic, and, with 
his owz^taben^le (St Jude's) next door, would 
have* no taint of sectarianism or partisanship cl 
any kind at Toynbee.^ But no Archbishop of his 
time wiel<^^ more potent ^influence or enjoyed 
more honour. He was a most typically En^^ish 
saint; and the inspiration he gave was infinitely 
better than the most perfect of model institutions. 
Indeed, his own later explanation of the ** settle* 
iaent impulse ” put distrust of institutions in the 
loftfront of the various fadtors. '*Men at t|ie 


Hooie, Bethml Ch«en, « di^iioUvely ^ 
flitMimint (Toynbee wm oonpietoly oneeq^ika), irae foboded In 
Ilisi Bug^ hooae, Noiiting Hill, and Trinitjr Couri, efterwavde 
^ CMWdeb Homo, Oanbervell. in 1889 ; Hamifielf MoM$, Oumlng 
ii IdSO; tb#BenB(H|fifey SetOemenl and Howpiio fiovot, 
(Oidhotto), and the UniYentty 1^, i^terworda tbd 

iSSU 

aatii»lidtiw»l»MiiyBiett*ilira^ Hi 
MiOgMiit, BlaokMiM, fonaded in 1SS7, W‘- 
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Universities, especially those who, directly or 
Indirectly, felt the influence of T. H. Green, were 
asking for Sohie other way than that of institutions 
by which totreach their neighbours. They heard 
the ‘ flitter cry ’ of the poor ; they were conscious 
of something wrong underneath modern progress. 

, . . Charity organization societies had taught 
them not to give doles. . . . The poor l&w, the 
chief machine, seejned to have developed pauperism, 
fostering the spirit which ‘ bullies or cringes.’ 
Philanthropy appeared to many to be a sort of 
mechanical figure bfeau+ifully framed by men to 
do their duty to their fellow-men.” ^ 

So, c among a few finer-minded men and women 
of the comfortable classes, a desire arose to* give 
not money, but themselves, to become neighbours 
of the unfortunate, and this not siropiy to teach 
them (Barnett saw the deadly peril of priggishness, 
from the first), but to learn from them, to serve 
them and with them, to make friends and do neigh- 
bours’ duty where it is least romantically attractive. 
For six centuries, the work of individual churches 
and individual reformers apart, this Franciscan 
ideal of the fraternal Hfehad never been placed on a 
large scale before the people of England. Now, a 
number -of centres of light were springiflig up in 
the darkest places, club-houses \rhere fortum^ 

1 and Social Sct&mtnia. Edited by W. BSmoii, M.4 

See also Practical ^ocialMm, by 8. A. and Henrietta 0. BernetlflSSSy. 
ftdi Tohime eontaina the^ addrew, d^verod at St J(4ya*a 
^ifwd, in Nov, 1883. which led to the fo^d«1|oii d ^ 
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and anloituBiiite coidd meet in *p(Tfect feank&i^ 
and equality. Baniett* thought the two ddel 
MBuits, fifteen years latar, were to hdi^ mitigated 
eiass suspicion, and to have helped tt inspire local 
govemmeiit with a higher spirit. But, Wbak as 
) they amin proportion to Iheir task, the Settlements 
have touched lif^ and stimulated* it at so many 
points,* their qjiubs and classes, excursions, picture 
shows and investigations, their j^r men’s lawyers 
and nurses and visitors, their ties with every kind 
of beneficent local activity, Inake so gallant a show 
at unselfish effort, that wcwshftnk from any kind of 
measurement. The fruits of humanism are beyond 
measura and beyond price. When the great dock 
strikh broke out there were at least two places in 
East London where the combatants could learn 
that therejls .gpmething real and pi^ious in those 
shockingly misused names, ** gentleman,” and 
“Christian.” * 

In these and kindred minds, the spirit of Kingsley 
and Maurice, of Carlyle and Ruskm, BSrowning 
and Arnold, Swinburne and Morris, was distilled 
to what Barnett once called a passion of patienee. 
There was a strong scientific^incture in tl^ movr> 
ment, and sentimentality was ^generally deeried 
But it reiected definitely the partial saimee of 
Hie politic%I economy, and, vdth par* 

tkiilar decision, its philanthropio department. 
***Scieidifie charity,’” said Baniett, “or tip 
mhem wlddi aims at creatkig respectahilily 1^ 
wMioiis mlMf has eome to ^ |udgmenl» 
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and has been found wanting. The outcome of 
scientific charity is the working man too jthrifty 
to pet his* fchildren, and too respectable to be 
happy. . . *. Those who care for the poor see 
that tfie best things are missed, and*- they are not 
content with the hope offered by ‘ scientificdcharity.* 
No theory of progress, no proof that many indi- 
viduals among the poor have becpme rich, will 
make them satisfied with the doctrine of lamer 
faire ; they simply face the fact that, in the 
richest country of th4 world, the great mass of 
their countrymen liVe withoiit the knowledge, the 
character, and the fulness of life which are the 
best gift to this age, and that some thousands 
either beg for their daily bread, or live in ankious 
misery about a wretched exictence.” 

Out of a population of 70,000 Whitechapel, 
in the winter of 1885-6, about one-fifth, exclusive 
of the Jewish community, applied to the Mansion 
House Relief Fund. In St George’s, East, of a 
population of 50,000, 29 per cent, applied. In 
Whitechapel, only six out of 1700 applicants were 
members Of a benefit club. In Stepney, among 
1000 applicants, thei^ was only one member of a 
trade union. In the Towbr Hamlets, with a popula- 
tion of half a million, the applicants represented 
nearly 87,000 persons. Fact^ like Ifiese challenged 
a wholesale revision of the current economics; 
but what they first demanded was scientific 
examination, and Hliis became another teadmg 
note of the time. On every hand, writers 
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tbe sluim, and told what they ; some ol t&ese 
naxrativies were merely sensational, yet they 
itiired the public interest without wbfbh nothing 
could have been done. At the samI time, in the 
efforts of a few scattered individuals and |[roup8| 
the basis was laid of a real school of descriptive 
sociology. The largest single contribution was 
that of Mr Charles Booth and his brilliant band of 
investigators, whose inquiry int^ London life and 
labour during the last two decades of the century 
occupied seventeen yiears |l886-1902), and filled 
as many volumes.^ In later years, Mr and Mrs 

* Th« flwt volume of Life and Labour of the Peofik in London wna 
pabUshedlP 18S9, tke second In 1891. Mr Booth then ex]ii»cted to 
oomplete hu work in four volumee t The ground covered by the 
work is as follows : 

Firtt Series : Poverty : VoE I, East, Centra^ Outer North and 
South London desipbed. VoL it, London, street by street, with 
statistios of poverty. Vol. iif., Model dwellings, influx of popula* 
Uon, the Jewish community, children and education. VoL iv., East 
London ** sweated " trades. Second Series : Indusirf : Vol. t, 
Qeneral classification: Building trades, wood and metal WOTkers. 
VoL ii., Precious metals, watches, inst^ments, glass, ohemioalt, 
etc., printing and paper, textile trades. VoL ill. Dress, foods, 
drink, dealers and clerks, ^transport ftnd other labmir. Vol hr., 
Prdbnional, domestic service, institutions, etc. Vol v., Oon* 
parisons: Crowding, poverty, ocoupatiou. Survey and conclusions. 
ThM Series : Heligious /n/fvenceg: Vol i. Outer North and East 
London. . Vol U., Inner North, East, and West Central Vol lU., 
The CKty and West End. Vol iv., Inner South Londan. %lv., South- 
East South- Weft* Vol vi, Outer South London. Vol vil, 

Somniary of religibus influeiAea. Find Volume*. SopEl influenoes. 
Oonelnthm and Summary.— The work oontainl many maps, lomt 
oolawrod. The last page coao||idas with the following noble aspbra^ 
Hon s ** May soma great soul, master of a|oliller and noblnr alohratw 
0m nine, dfsentangle the confused inuee, reoamife the a]qptr«|| 
eootiadUEene in slmt^melttad oommingle the VaiiOus fnfliMwnnf for 
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Sidney Webb, with jiheir studies of trade unionisni, 
the poor law, and local gfbvernment ; Mr Joseph 
Rowntree and Mr Sherwell, with their analyses of 
the drink proSlein ; Mr A. L. Bowley and Mr G. H. 
Wood, with their cdlation of wage statistics ; the 
founders and teacrhers d the London School of i 
Economics, an^ the Sociological Society, and indi- 
vidual workers too numerous to mention* have 
wried on the impulse. 

The Fabian Society, founded in 1888, is a biidge 
between these scientific studies and definitely 
pditical activity. It sprang from a small* group 
of young, middle-class idealists who had been 
attracted by the teaching of the Mate Professor 
Thomas Davidson of New York. Davidson, a 
more distinctly intellectual knd ascetic type than 
Barnett, hoped mu^h from the •forfhation of 
communities to live the “ higher life.” This 
“ Fellowship of the New Life ” was also strongly 
influenced by Wm. Morris, Whitman, and Edward 
Carpenter, George ’^Bernard Shaw and Sidney 
Webb brought into . it a more concrete spirit ; 
btft what really determined the opportunist and 
reformative developnabnt embodied in the Fabian 
Society was the demand of the time for a lead 
toward a*iiew^ractical statesmanship. The Society 
declared 4ts aim to be “the reorganization of 
society by Vhe emancipation of land and industrial 
capit^ from individual and class ownership, and 

gfod into one divine nniformity of effort^ and |iiake tlieee ^ boiM# 
live, to that the sfreets of our JerteateTO may mng with joy. 
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the vexing of thefti in the cofhmunity for •the 
common benefit.” Its early “ tracts ” are strongly 
marked with the spirit of Shavian mockery. 

“ Under existing circumstances, wealth ciftinot be enjoyed 
without dishonour, or foregone without misery. . The 
I most striking result of our present system of farming out 
the national Land and, Capital to private individuals has 
been the division of Society into hostile classes, with large 
appetites and no dinners at one extreme, and large dinners 
and no appetites at the other. . . • Under the existing 
system of leaving the Njitiojial Jndustry to organize itself, 
Competition has the effect of rei|^ering adulteration, dis- 
honesty* and inhumanity confpulsory. 8incc Competition 
among producers admittedly secures to the public the most 
satisfactory prodiicts, the Stat<5 should compete jj^ith all 
its ihight in every department of production. Such 
restraints upon Free Cympetition as the p<‘naltie8 for 
infringing ^le I^stal monopoly,, and the withdrawal of 
workhouse and prison labour from the markets, should l>e 
abolished. . . . The Stab; should comjwte with private 
individuals — especially with parents— in providfiig Jiappy 
homes for children, so that every child may have a refuge 
from the tyranny or neglect of its Tiatural custodians. . . . 
Men no longer need special political privileges to protect 
them against women. . . . The established Government 
has no more right to call itself tiy? State than the smoke of 
London has to call itself the weather* We had rather face 
a Civil War than such another century of ^uff^ing as the 
present one has kpen.” 

This was “ Tract No, 2 ” (1884>. Tract No. $ 
(1885) consisted of “ A Suggestion and a Warning 
to Provident Landlords and Capitalists.” As the 
estab)Minient of Soeialism in England would mega 
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n6thmg less than the compulsion of aU members 
pf the upper class, without regard to sex or con- 
dition, to Vofk for their living/* they were solemnly 
advised, in onder “ to avert conditions so frightful 
and ufmatural to them,” to set up a peasant 
proprietory, as “ the peasant proprietor, having a 
stake in the Country, will, , unlike the landless 
labourer of to-day, have a commor^ intereftt with 
the landlord in resisting revolutionary proposals/* 
These and other squibs were presently withdrawn ; 
and the Society settle*d down to the production 
and circulation of FacU for Socialists, Facts for 
Londoners, and detailed programmes of reform, 
Fabia^ Essays (1889), by G. B. ,Shaw, JSydney 
Olivier, S. Webb, William Clarke, Hubert Bland, 
Graham Wallas, and Annie Besant was one of 
the most stinlulating publications ^f ^he time ; 
and the Society counted for much, directly and 
indirectly, in the early work of the London County 
Couitcil 

This was not the, only formal expression of the 
growth of definite Socialist opinions. The Social 
Democratic Federation, formed in 1884 under 
Mr H. M. Hyndman,^ad the advantage of a cer- 
tain direct connection with the working classes, and 
of an able aad devoted knot of leaders ; but it 
never attained a strong posit^n in Qjitish political 
life, perhaps n^ainly because of the very quality 
which distinguishes the British from the G^man 
mind. Karl Marx, fong after his death, it is true^ 
chme to exercise a considerable private iii(lueiice^' 
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upon advanced economic thought in the land of 
his exile; but his stiict disciples did not gain 
anything from it. They were too* much filled 
with an economic dogma, too little gwith the need 
of a politioal up-building.^ Shortly afler the 
formation of the Federation, a numl>er of followers 
of William Morris, jiemocratic, artistic, and emi- 
nently* peaceful anarchists, broke off and formed 
the short-lived Socialist League. Tlie Federation 
ran three candidates in the elections of 1885, and 
they polled a total pf 057 votes, most of these 
going -to Mr John Burps hi Nottingham. The 
Independent Labour Party, led by Mr Keir Hardie, 
at length gathered together, in 1898, a nuipber of 
lessor groups ; and this proletarian body united, 
in February 1900, with the Fabian Society and 
some of the mpst powerful tsade uitions to create a 
Parliamentary Labour Party which, six years 
later, had thirty representatives in the Jilouse ot 
Commons. After a lapse of a quarter of a century, 
Christian Socialism was revj,vcd, in the form of 

the Guild of St Matthew, in 1877; but this has 

• • 

• 

* Mr J. R. llaodcmald, M.P., preeminently the atateeman of tlie 
ii9irer Britiah Labour Movement, puw It thus : ** Sooinliam cannot 
inooeed whilst it is a mere creed; it must be mode a movement And 
a oftimot become a movement ufltil tivo things h»ppeil» It miiat be 
UiA offanising povAr behind a oonHuenoe of foroee each of which ia 
flOBverging uponit, but not all of which actually pr^fAui it aa a oon« 
•dwuly held belief ; it muat also gain the oon^den^ of the mam el 
Mm working olassee. The 8pcial Democratic Federation neglected 
both thoee tasks ” f The Socialiai Moveu^tnt* p. 234). A very British 
INdnt view ! 
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beeft a spirit far wider in its growth than any 
organization. « 

No recitafl Such as this would be complete which 
did not note the remarkable effect of the publica- 
tion of Henry George’s Progress find Poverty^ 
and of the lectures which he delivered in England 
and Scotland in 1884. A pooi; American journalist, 
George enjoyed a rare command of bc^th the Written 
and the spoken word ; and both the book, first 
privately printed in San Francisco in 1879, and 
the speeches, had an in£mens^‘ success. The gospel 
of “ the land for tlfe people,” its logic warmed 
by many an echo of the old Hebrew prophets, 
resumed in some sort the iong-forgotteiv heroic 
campaign of Spence, Cobbclt, and the Carly 
reformers ; and the idea probably gained force 
by the neglect of the land questi^ (Juring the 
Victorian era. The alienation of the people from 
the soil }\’as a manifest fact capable of all manner 
of injurious interpretation and effective illustration ; 
and George’s argument that private property in 
land was essentially different from other kinds of 
property, and dominated all others, that nationali- 
zation of the land would completely solve the 
social problem, ani that the way to begin was to 
throw thc^ bi^rden of taxation on to land values, 
appealed to many who had patifcijce tor Marx- 
ian Socialism. . Progress and Poverty was soon 
circulating in hundreds of thousands of cq)ies. 
Ruskin was amonfe tifiose who welcomed its author 
on his arrival in 1884. In many places \oublic^ 
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halls were refused ; but the boycott only incredlsec 
George’s popularity. A* Land Reform Union hac 
already been formed to spread his du^rine, and 
re-christened the English Land Restoiation League 
this body has maintained a continuous activity 
In economic history, Henry (icorge will probablj 
be best remembered as the first welMcnown modcrr 
teacher to bas« himself upon a downright contradio 
tion of the Malthusian “ law ” oj {)opulation. 

We have separated these several lines of heretical 
thought and unselfislr ende*avour that gave a new 
tang fo the atmosphere* of* the early ’eighties; 
but, in fact, they were all mingled, one idea oi 
experiident crowding upon another, and finding, 
incompatible as many of them were, a welcome 
in young minds hungry for the confirmation of a 
vague hdj)e. '•The Liberal •Government, captive 
in Egypt and Ireland, missed the signs of the time 
— except Mr Chaniberlain, who found .applause 
in talk, of “ ransom ” and the “ Unauthorized 
Programme.” What, he asked, are the rights of 
property ? “ Is it a right 9f property which per- 
mits a foreign speculator to come to the country 
and lay waste two hundretf miles of territory in 
Scotland for the gratification of his love of sport ? 
Are the game laws a right of property^ Is it a 
right of property that sailors should Ije sent to 
sea to pursue their dangerous ocx^pafton without 
any sufficient regard <or their security ? Is it an 
essential condition of private ownership of land 
tha^he agriAiltuf'al labourers in .this countfy, 
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aloAe of civilized countries, 'should be entirely 
divorced from the Iwid they till, that they should 
be driven iift6 towns to compete with you for work 
and to lower the rate of wages, and that, alike in 
town ahd country, the labouring population should 
be huddled into dwellings unfit for man or beast ? ” ^ 

Such were thb questions men asked themselves, 
in high places and low ; and no map was rAore in 
tune with the feeling of the country than the same 
leader when he added : “We are told that this 
country is the paradise* of the rich : it should be 
ours to see that it does not become the purgatory 
of the poor.*’ We are now in a position to under- 
stand u^hat at the lime seemed the..miracl'' of the 
resurrection of the docker. 

* V, Resurrection 

A new note of alarm, bordering on panic, was 
added, on February 8, 1886, to the rising murmur 
of public discussion. After a meeting of “ un- 
employed ” in Trafalgar Square, which had been 
addressed by Messrs Hyndman, Champion, and 
Bums, a mob marche4 up Pall Mall and St James’s 
Street, throwing stones t^irough the windows of 
the principal clubs, and wrecked and pillaged a 
number oi shops in Piccadilly and ^ South Audicy 
Street. The fit of violence worked oif, the rioters 
were easily dispersed in Oxford Street by a small 
body of constables.^ Two days later, telegrams 

^ Speech et Birmingham, January |^, ISSft. 
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were received in the West End that mobs were 
marching from the East, an(f the police advised 
shopkeepers to prepare for attatki Nothing 
happened beyond some stone-thro^^ing ; but the 
new (k)vernment, sharing the scare of thet trades- 
men, announced its intention to prosecute the 
Socialist leaders.^ Bairns, Ilyiulnian, and Cliampion 
were duly charged with incitement, and committed 
for trial by the Bow Street magistrate on Mai’ch U, 
but were acquitted without hesitation by the jury 
at the Central Criminal Court. In the interval, 
over £78,000 had been ^ubilcribed in response to 
an appeal of the Lord Mayor for the relief of dis- 
ti’ess k London ; the distribution of this fund 
was regarded by experts as affording a particularly 
vivid illustration of the evils of promiscuous 
charity. • ^ • • 

During the following autumn, there were more 
meetings of unemployed ; and on November 18 
(afterwards called “Bloody Sunday”), a -body 
of Radical and Socialist derngnstrators, endeavour- 
ing to reach Trafalgar Square, which had been 
closed, were met and broken up by police |knd 
Life Guards, Many persiyis were injured, and 
two died. For breaking through the police line, 
Bums and Mr Cunninghame-Graham, M.f ., suffered 
six weeks’ irgjfrisonpjent. In February 1888, Lord 
Dunraven declared in the House of# lords that 
‘ no slaves were in so^unhappy a condition as these 
[sweated] free citizens of a fiwe 6ity,” and obtained 
[iis ^ect Committee. A few months, later, a strike * 
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of match-girls relieved the grey hopelessness of 
the East End ; thd Sailors’ and Firemen’s Union 
was formech;* and the first London County Council 
was elected, IJiirns being one of a strong group of 
members committed to a programme^ of municipal 
collectivism. About the ^ same time, Mr^ Besant ^ 
and the Rev. Stewart Headlam were establishing 
on the London School Board the principle of a 
“ fair wage ” clause in contract work, which latw 
l)ecame the genefal policy of local government 
bodies. It was during the ^first vacation of the 
County Council that th^ great dock strike, broke 
out — a momentous accident, for a County Coun- 
cil holiday meant a holiday for^ John .Burns. 
Another governing factor in what followed was 
the beginning of a revival of trade ; yet another 
was the success of a new kind of democratic 
journalism, in the shape of the Star, an evening 
newspaper under the editorship, successively, of 
Mr T. P, O’Connor and Mr H. W. Massingham. 
Labour had, at length, a mouthpiece in the daily 
press. 

Mr Ben Tillett had made in 1886 the first attempt 
to organize the East London dockers ; but, after 
running a fruitless strike- at Tilbury Docks, his 
Tea Opei;atives and General Labourers* Union 
dwindled to some three hundred 'members* In 
May 1889', fTillett joined with Burns and Tom 
Mann in forming a Gas Workers* and General 
Labourm* Union; which pron^tly secured a 
reduction of the working day in, tbe L^ndmi 
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gasworks from twelve to eight hours. Thus 
encouraged, Tillett went back*to the dockers, and 
on August 18, 1889 — the men forcing* their leader’s 
hand — a small dispute at the Souyi-West India 
Dock was n^ade the occasion of a demand, sent 
by letter to the director:^ that henceforth no man 
should be taken on^for less than dour hours at a 
stretek, and wages should be raised to 6d. an hoiu*, 
and 8d. for overtime. Now all the combustible 
material whose accumulation * we have traced 
seemed suddenly to ^ke fke. Within three days, 
ten thousand unskilled Jabtmrcrs on the north 
riverside, together with the two unions of steve- 
dores (the superior dockers of the export trade), 
had* struck in sympathy. A week later, practically 
the whole work of tjie port was at a standstill. 
Tillett h%l (;j|lled Rums a^d Matin to his aid; 
and these three men organized and dominated for ten 
weeks a campaign so vital izetl by a great issue, 
and so full of dramatic incidents, that it* held 
the breathless attention of, the whole English- 
speaking world.i By sheer genius of leadership, 
the Battersea engineer became the unquestioned 
generalissimo of a ragged ymy which assembled 

‘ The Story oj the Docktrn Strike, by Llewellyn Smith and 
Vaughan Na^h, with an introduetton by Sydney BaxtoiH MP. (1890), 
mkm dv»n to-dJy more Interesting reading than many war 
larrativeii. It is^signifioani that Mr Buma, the h^*of the etory, 
incoeeding Mr Buxton, is now President of the Foard of Trade] 
md the first Socialist or labour leader to attain Cabinet rank; 
rhfle 8k fi. UewcUyn Smith is head ff the Labour Bepartmeiil, 
ygd MrJ^aeh ii Vioe«Chairman of the Oevebpment (TommlMion, 
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daily on Tower Hill, and followed his straw hat in 
innumerable proces^ons. Jt was said that Bums 
had bewitched London : certainly, his good relations 
with the police, his iron physique, his humour, 
his con^lete command of many thousands of rough 
men who had never before followed a leader or 
held to an organization, were prime factors in 
the victory that opened a new chapter in British 
industrial life. 

There were two 'other things without which the 
day and night toil of these pleaders in organizing 
food supplies and keeping their followers out of 
mischief would have been fruitless. The first was 
the enthusiastic support of the general ^ public, 
which operated in three ways : it made it impossible 
for the dock directors to enlist any large number of 
“ blacklegs ” ; it cow^d them into ^subi?aission to 
a Mansion House Conciliation Committee, of which 
Cardinal Manning, Mr Buxton, the Lord Mayor, 
the Bishop of London, and Lord Brassey were the 
leading members ; and it secured subscriptions 
enough to maintain an elaborate system of strike 
pay under which 440,000 relief tickets were issued 
The second, and relatively more generous, inter- 
vention was that of the Australian people, who 
have since proved themselves in many ways m 
pioneers of democratic experiment in the Empiroi 
It is remkrjf:able that, of a total strike fund of 
£48,786, the general public at home contributed 
£18,780, the Coioniea> cabled no less than £80,48% 
w^ile the British trade unions (i^pari from tiipse ih 
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London, which had* members to maintain) nub- 
scribed only £4,478. 

When due allowance is made for tbe* poverty of 
the old unions at the end of a proloijged period of 
bad trade, it^ evident that a break of sympathy 
mainly founts for tlys result. The dashing 
campaign of a little Jband of Socialists was not at 
all to ^heir taste. Burns, Mann, and other of 
these young agitators had challenged the rule of 
the Parliamentary Committee h)ot and branch, 
its Liberal principles, Jts timid strategy, its stolid 
self-satjsfaction. At succ^ssi'fc labour congresses, 
from 1885 onward, the clash of the two schools 
resoundgd. Nqw the formal ground of combat 
wouM be the eight-hours’ day, anon the nationaliza- 
tion of the land, and jet again the establishment 
of a stap^Jan^ minimum w(|ge by* Slate action. 
But l>ehind the discussion of these questions there 
lay a deep difference of outlook and experience. 
The “ old gang,” as they were dubbed, saw them- 
selves solely as trustees for a |;reat group of com- 
binations that had emerged from the trade crisis 
like so many once-bfave vessels now battered apd 
waterlogged. To them, the^. Socialist programme 
appeared at such a moment tojbe stark madness, 
llie substantial artisan, they und^t(^; the 
industriid residuum was nearly as unfamiliar 
to, them as tJ) some middle-class explorers. The 
idea that the provident funds on which all their 
own victories were based cpM be dispensed 
Irith, ymd cvep regarded as an obstacle to 
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the • formation of a fighting union, revolted 
them. ^ 

The serief of developments which we have just 
traced could not, however, be long ignored or gam- 
said. The example of the match-gjrls and the 
(lockers was too eloquent, to bear mere cqntradic- 
tion. “ The full round orb of the dockers’ tanner ” 
illumined the whole social horizon. A gnonth 
after the strike, the new union counted 80,000 
members, and was spreading overseas, as well as 
in the provinces. Not only were fresh societies 
started, with low Contributions and markedly 
political aims: the old organizations felt the 
impetus. Within a year, the trade-unicij^ ranks 
were swollen by the accession of 200,000 -new 
members ; and wage-sheet^ began to show the 
result. It no\< became evident t^at yie public 
interest and sympathy which had followed the 
“ sweating ” inquiries, and had sustained the 
dockers’ revolt, was no mere flash of sentimentality, 
but a far-reaching .change of heart and mind. 
The invisible forces which created the “ Progressiv- 
ism ” of the London 'County Council, and pressed 
Mr Gladstone forwanj into the “Newcastle Pro- 
gramme ” of 1891 r could not be shut out of the 
counsels of the “ aristocracy of labour.** Henry 
Broadhurst, George Shipton, and# other leadm 
admitted a nr.odiftcation of their' views; the 
Society of Eingineers revis^ its constitution to 
allow of the entry of all branches of the trade ; 
the policy of federation was resumed; a new* 
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cordiftiity was shown toward women in indiiftry, 
and toward the workers 4»f other lands. 

The economic recovery which begkn in 1888 
received a somewhat sharp check in 1890, when 
export trade* in particular, was pinched. Aid the 
great banking house of Baring was saved only by 
means of a guaranty fund, headed by the Bank 
of England, witli borrowings from FVance and 
Russia. A series of strikes and lock-outs in the 
building, cotton, dockside, coaf, and engineering 
trades followed. The*scepfics had prophesied that 
the “new unionism” wotild*colIapse on the first 
serious trial. The position of the waterside com- 
binations was . evidently precarious. Coukl this 
hithbrto hopeless mass of demoralized humanity 
be held together ? If* the advance could be main- 
tained in loncjpn, it might be^Iost in the provinces ; 
or, if lost on the Thames, it might be gained else- 
where. Fot the large ports arc more self-tjpntaincd 
and isolated than other industrial centres,* and 
their conditions vary widely. * The question came 
to the test of battle in Hull, during the summer 
of 1898. A few enlig^htened employers had regarded 
recent developments with benevolent eye. “ I 
should like the jwwer of the Unions to be stronger,” 
said Colonel Birt, General Manager of thp Miliwall 
Docks. “ All^ the little difficulties we have are 
from the men who break the rules ofHhc Union. 
I should like to see, the executive stronger.” ' 

* Labour Ccrmmiaiion, 1S91'4, ^videm^ Group B, woL i 

p.4a 
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Buf the majority view:€d the goings and comings of 
Mr Tillett, Mr Mann, and their emissaries through 
the eyes of Ancient prejudice ; and it was eminently 
as a belligerent body that the Shipping Federation, 
Ltd., ^as formed in 1890. The gi;eat strategic 
idea of Mr G. A, Laws, jts general manager, was 
the establishment at all poi^s of “ Free Labour 
Registries,” under the employers^ control, offering 
preferential employment, and, where these did not 
succeed in destroying trade-union resistance, the 
introduction of gangs of , strike-breakers. The 
promise of preference of. employment appears to 
have been first made during a strike against the 
Shaw, Savin apd other companies^ in Lopdon in 
December 1890. Soon afterw'ards, the Federation 
was ready to carry its levies Jicre, there, and every- 
where, for the purpose of defeating ^rebellious 
natives ; and the number of disputes in which it 
involved itself rapidly grew. All over the kingdom, 
it came to be regarded as the implacable foe of 
labour, a combination, as Mr Tillett and other 
witnesses told the Labour Commission, “ to boycott 
Unions in connection with the shipping trade, 
to lower the wages of^ seamen, and einploy foreign 
or casual workmfn, or * outsiders, non-unionists, 
to introd^uce ^new labour, into particular districts, 
and to carefully honeycomb tha Unions, and 
prevent tl«^m from getting a chanck” Mr Clem 
Edwards charged the Federation with having aimed 
Its “free labourers” with 'revolvers, and having 
“.deliberately gone into the ag^cpltural dftricts,* 
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and even to the Continent, in search of mcft, in 
spite of the misery caused 6y the already over- 
crowded condition of the labour •ifiarket,*’ In^ 
reply, Mr Laws claimed the right to engage men 
anywhere and to import them for his clients ; he 
urged, •also, that the l^w of “ picketing should 
be amended to^ n^ke “ moral mtimidation ille- 
gal,” •and tl^t “ it should be illegal to strike for 
the purpose of preventing ‘ free ’ labour obtaining 
employment.” 

The example of th^ “ Piflkerton men ” of America 
was not needed to teatji later generation that 
discussions of terms like “ free labour ” are only 
useful^in proportion as they reflect the ^acts of 
evffryday industrial life. For the greater part of 
a century, England, had lain under the domin- 
ance of the Iq^sser-faire prin<?iple. ’True, the skilled 
trades had hetn reluctantly allowed to tighten the 
bonds of unionism tlirough wide ranges of industry ; 
but, though these “ old ” unions decidedly Kmitcd 
the liberty of the employer Jo ” do what he liked 
with his own,” they exercis^ their power gently, 
and they gave hint in retufn a regiment of labour 
ready organized, and cap^Ie of enforcing upon 
its members sliding-scales of w^ges, shop rules, and 
arbitration agreements. Lawyers^ dyjtors, and 
other professional men enjoying the fruits of care- 
fully presented anS regulated ^atvw,* might be 
expected most quickly to recognize the inevitable 
trend both of labour and* capital toward self- 
onmiiization. . But we must remembo' that a^ 
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passion of hope in one quarter hiay exeite a passkm 
of fear and denial *in another. In these fevadsh 
days the issue was obscured by the fact that 
neither side dared to state fully its logical aim. 
Trade •unionism necessarily involve a struggle 
against non-union labour, as cartel-capitalism in- 
volves the suppression of competitors. No work- 
man would pay union fees if men not payiag such 
fees got as good conditions ; and general experience 
shows that it is (inly when combined that routine 
labour gets its due share ^of the product. But 
the exclusion of nob-upion labour was not, and 
could not yet be, raised to the dignity of a principle 
by thp Dockers’ Union. So, too, Mr Lays could 
hardly be expected to put into quite plain terms 
his economic atomism. In fact, however, the 
waterside labourer was asked to toleratj, not alone 
the individual who, whether from genuine scruple 
or perversity, refused to join the great body of his 
fellows, ancl yet managed to reap the advantage 
of their sacrifice ; he had to stand by emd see this 
individual sought out and permanently hired by 
a , syndicjate of employers formed for the express 
purpose of weakening his own combination. What 
Hull strike,- uncomplicated by any wage 
question, m/wie clear was tiiat the waterside 
workers did not want this smrtiof “freedom,” 
and that, wherever they were sibong amugh, 
they would refuse to have it forced upon them. 
They were mefi ni a distinctly better grade 
than the London dockers, |md ^ a laife 
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rity — some lO,0(K>~were enrolled in vajrious 
unions, ^ • 

On March 20, 1898, a Shippi 4 g> Federation 
registry was opened in Hull, with the usual promise 
of preferential employment. Alf and * sundry 
out of ^ work — and there must have been many 
such in a population of 200, OQO -were invited 
to apply for engfiJfeemeiit. After a lapse of a month, 
only some tfiiree hundred men answered the call. 
This is the essential fact, to which the rest is only 
a sequel. On April 5, the Federation began to 
import “ blacklegs.’^ It hgd already refused in 
any way to recognize tte Dockers’ Union or its 
official|. On April 6, the men were polled by 
baMot, and voted, by 3500 against 5, for & strike. 
Two days later, the port was blocked, unionists 
and non-unionists, tloekcr^ lightermen, seamen, 
and coalies, all lca\ing work in protest against 
the foreign invasion. For six weeks, while overtures 
of peace from civic authorities, jusftces, and 
religious leaders were being rejected by the Federa- 
tion, the attention of the wh()le country was drawn 
to the quiet heroism and loyalty of this hungering 
community. The sense of, Mr John Burns, *and 
of Mr F. Maddison aryl dthcr local leaders, pre- 
vailed against a foolish threat from liondon of a 
national stril^; instead, financial iid ^as poured 
into Hull by union! throughout the ^‘uuntry. At • 
length, a compromise was arrived at, it being 
agreed that neither rlgistration.under the Shipping 
Federation nor membership o} any union should^ 
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early with it “either preference or prejudice in 
regard to employment.” Neither side could daim 
a complete ^dctory ; but labour won the only 
honours, and “ union-smashing ” was seriously 
discredited 


VI. Organization 

With this episode, the period of acute disturbance 
which began with the commercial crisis of 1875 
may be said to have closed. ^ In tracing the events 
of the following yea^s, the political historian will 
have to speak of events at home and abroad — 
the retirement and death of Mr ,Gladst 9 ne, the 
later phase of the Irish Question, the ArmChian 
atrocities, the Jameson R^id, the rout of the 
Mahdists, the 'Scramble for conces^onsrin China, 
the growth of a new Imperialism, and the South 
African War — which absorbed much of the time 
of Parliament, and radically affected the spirit 
of the two great parties. Under the surface of 
political life during these years, there was going 
on, almost unseen and unheard, a vital process 
of assimilation. Instinct, tradition, some broad 
impulse may carry a nation, as they may carry 
an individual, through an emergency; but prin- 
ciples, vaguely realized peifhaps, o^et rooted in 
reality, art essential to its permanent growth. 
The whole economic and ethical code which had 
inspired the late Georgian and early Victorian 
reformers was now in solution. A number of^ 
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startling new ideas had arisen, as to the lafting 
value and practical outcome of which none but 
dogmatists could be sure. The Social* Democratic , 
Federation had already sunk into th^ background ; 
but newspaper readers could not fail to •remark 
that Pnince Bismarck and the young Kaiser had 
no scruples about ^barking upon large projects 
of bi**eaucrafic Socialism. The least that this 
new national temper demanded was more informa- 
tion and sol)er experiment. 

The Sweating Comuiittc<f of 1889-90 was followed 
by the International Lal^mi^ ( onference in Berlin, 
summoned by the Emperor William, and this, 
again, 4)y the .Labour Commission of 1890^4, pre- 
sided over by Lord Hartington. In course of this 
last inquiry, the most extensive of its kind ever 
yet atteMipte<i 583 witnesses wer(f examined, and 
almost every phase of industrial life came under 
the notice of the Commissioners and Hjcir assis- 
tants. The reports and evidence fill fourteen* large 
volumes, and are of great value. One result was 
the foundation, by Mr Mundella and Mr Burt, in 
January 1893, of *a Labour Department of .the 
Board of Trade. It was, aj* the outset, simply an 
information bureau, with no# executive powers, 
its chief, Mr (afterwards Sir I^begb) Giffen, 
having a consisting of a Labour Com- , 
missioner (Mr Llewellyn Smithy, fbur Labour 
Cenrespondents (one p woman), and about thirty 
cla'ks. The official Labouf HazeUe, first pub- 
lished in May *1893, has ever since, been a mdst* 
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useful source of industrial statistics and kindred 
information. • . 

The Factory Act of 1891 made a first tentative 
assault upoi^ the “sweater’s den.” It required 
every factory or workshop occupier to provide lists 
of his outworkers and tl^eir places of emgloyment, 
and to furnish io every worker written particulars 
of the rate of wages ; and it* forbade tjjem to 
allow any woman to be employe*d within four 
weeks after she Bad given birth to a ehild. The 
special exemptions hitherto^ enjoyed by women’s 
workshops were repealed ; sanitary regulations 
were extended to workshops in which only adult 
men were employed ; and inspectors w^e given 
a fuller right of entry to domestic workshops. 
Above all, perhaps, the Home Secretary was 
empowered himself ):o draw up specisj, rules for 
any trade or process which appeared to him 
dangerous or injurious to health. During the 
same year, the regulation of weaving sheds and 
alkali works was strengthened, the Home Secretary 
taking power to draw up rules for twelve or thir- 
teen branches of the chemical trades; and the 
House of Commons adopted without a division the 
proposal of Mr Plunkett First Commissioner of 
Works, requiring the payment of current wage-rates 
in Government contract work. Mr Shaw Lefevre 
(Lord Eversley) followed this example, in December 
1892, by requiring the payment of a minimum 
wage of 6}d. an huunin the pulling down of Millhimtr 
prison; and, in 1893, Sir John .Gorst carried a 
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motion favouring model conditions in the imval 
establishments. In the^ latter *year, the Board of 
Trade obtained power to suppress gmireasonably 
long working hours on railways. T^e year 1894 
was chiefly notable for the vigour which H. H. 
Asquith .threw into his (|irection of the industrial 
departments of the Home Office. Many new 
inspectors, including four women, were appointed ; 
central offices* were opened in the chief provincial 
cities ; further special regulatidhs were issued for 
unhealthy trades, sevjral erf which were scheduled 
as dangerous ; and in ^ other cases exhaustive 
inquiries were instituted. These administrative 
measure led up to the Factory Act of 1895, which 
fixed the weekly limit of working hours at thirty 
for children, and sixty for young persons and 
women ; «rais^ the age liiqit fortnight work to 
fourteen ; brought laundries under inspection ; 
empowered the Home Secretary to prohibit or 
limit the employment of any class of persons in 
any dangerous process, to close insanitary work- 
places, and to make special rules for workshops 
where only men were employed; and extended 
safeguards against accident t^docks and warehouses. 
The Act also compelled rfocal anthorities to report 
to the factory inspector* measures t^Jee^ by them 
at his instanc#, a stimulus to administrative mi 
which was strengthened in 1991. • • * 

These measures do pot exhaust the record of the' 
deeade in social reform ; but^frfk* the rest, it must 
sufll^ to name the Housing Act qf 1890; the* 
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Fi%e Education Act, 1891, ahd a measure giving 
facilities for allotments ; .the Parish Councils Act, 
1892, folloi^red by the institution of county councils 
in Ireland, %nd borough councils (in place of the 
old ^Kstries) in London ; Sir Wpi. Harcourt’s 
Budget of 1894, which first imposed graduated^ 
death-duties ; -the Employers’ Liability Act, 1897, 
weakened by contracting-out 'provisions^ which 
was extended to agricultural labourers in 1900; 
and the foundation, in 1899, on the strength of the 
work and ideas of Sir florace Plunkett, of an Irish 
Department of Agriculture and Fisheries. 

These manifestations of the new spirit which 
distinguished the close of the nineteenth century 
may be regarded from three points of view,* with 
somewhat different results. These may be called 
the standpoints of social compunction,^ social jus- 
tice, and social organization. 

There is no more laisser-faire. Capital is sub- 
jected to increasing restraint. There is practical 
hesitation, but no doctrinaire scrtiple, about inter- 
ference with the conditions of adult labour. It 
being impossible to arrest the expenditure of the 
State, both parties* agree that wealth must be 
taxed more heavily.' The right of the State to 
pry into- every comer of the industrial world, to 
publish the facts, to act at leant as* well as an aver- 
age employer in its own workshops, to secure the 
like decency in its contractors, and to iiiq> 08 e 
rules upon cvei^’' -Dccupation where sweating or 
danger to life, limb, or healthcare proved to exist— 
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all this is admitted.* As an effort of social com- 
punction, as an attack upon* the more crying 
scandals arising from the anarchy of preceding 
period, it is a brave show, full of ^ood promise. 
The perspcctiye is somewhat altered if we, apply 
to the results a counting-house or bread-and-butter 
test. We shall see that these n^^asures of the 
’nineties, and the ‘greater power of administration 
that supportec^them, led to the saving of hundreds 
of thousands of lives, and th^ avoidance of a 
corresponding mass of wealaiess and misery. But 
it is, lyihappily, beyond c|iie^ion that they left a 
large part of the nation still struggling against 
abject wverty.^ In 1895, Sir Robert Giffen pub- 
lishetl mborate calculations according to Vhich 
the average of agricultural and industrial wages 
amounted to only 24s.* 7d. per week, while 24 per 
cent, of the wage-earners made less than 20s. — 
a sum on which a family cannot be decently main- 
tained, even if there be no sickness or Breajc of 
employment, Mr Charles Booth’s general con- 
clusion carries with it a still ^eater authority : 

*‘The result of all 5ur inquires makes it reasoiia|)ly 
sure that one-third of the population are on or about the 
line of poverty, or are below.it, laving at most an income 
which, one time with another, avera*ge8 218. or 22b. for a 
small family (or up to 258. or 26s. for onf of %rger sixe), 
and in many c^ses falliag much below this leyel. There 
may be another third who have, perhaps, Ills, more, or, 
taking the year round, f|o®i 258. to SSs. a week, among 
whom would be counted, in adiitfcn to wage-earners, 
many retail trad^mez^ and small masters^ and the la4 ' 
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tliiwi would mcludo all who ‘are better ofi. Tlw 
first group are practics&ly those who are Hving two or more 
persons to room occupied. The next has, on the 
average, nearly one room to each person ; while the final 
group includes ^all those who employ servants, as well as 
some of those who do not. Of the first, many are pinched 
by want, and all live in poverty, if poverty be ‘defined as 
having no surplus. The second enjoy solid working-class 
comfort ; and, of the third group, the ijrorst off live in 
plenty, and the best off in luxury.” ^ 

Evidently, the fruits of pity are no measure of 
justice ; to build a truly civilized State, much 
more is required than to make death by starvation 
impossible. Tlie conception of justice, however, 
has become not simpler, but much more Complex, 
with the passage of time ; and the easy-going, 
matter-of-fact conservatism of the British nature 
supplies only a iaint iiiipetus toward its ncalization. 
Politically, England had made immense strides, 
and couH boast of a machine of government on 
the whole more efficient, and certainly more 
adaptable, than that of any other large country. 
At least as an ideal, equal rights to the vote, to 
education, and to many ways of advancement, 
were no longer denied — with one important ex- 
ception, the enfrarrchisembnt of women. A large 
number, r'\pidly increasing, of men in fortunate 
circumstances had, by the ^'nd of the century, 

h 

» Life and Labour^ voL ix. p. 427. Mr Booth remarked that “ aB 
olaBMMsi in London give largely in charity,” and adi^ : ** It fa probable 
that the poorest people 'glvf) the moet in proporfaon to what thW 
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passed beyond the ’negative idea of government 
as ring-keeper of the ecopomic f>rize-fight, and even 
beyond the idea of government as ^a glorified 
Charity Organisation Society, and, Ijke J, S. Mill 
in his later y^rs, looked forward to a considerable 
growth pi the positive ^functions of the State, 
Probably, the great complexity of the social problem, 
now of»worldwidc 'scope, accounts for the relatively 
small part whibh theory and doctrine played in this 
development of Socialistic thoii|[ht, as compared 
with the rise of Individualism a century earlier. 
Now, as then, practical exigeiicies supplied the real 
driving force. City fathers of impeccably orthodox 
type foi^d thepiselves building up great municipal 
supplies and services of water, gas, electricity, tele- 
phones, tramways, boats, tunnels, markets, baths, 
libraries, ftjeture galleries, museums, model dwellings, 
advanced schools — enterprises iii which, in 1899 , 
a sum of £ 88 , 379,931 was embarked. Civic pride 
and the pressure of rates combined to letd them 
into the revolutionary practice of cliarges upon 
“ betterment.” Quasi-public *l)oards were at the 
same time being driven to the construction, some- 
times by the aid of city corporations, of enormous 
dock and harbour, ship-oanrfl, and railway works ; 
and, similarly, the cental Government, whether 
under Consei^tive or Liberal direction, must 
reconcile itself to the* humdrum detail| Of manu- 
facture and intermediate business on an ever*-* 
enlarging scale. 

In the corresponding development of organized ^ 
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lab(»xr as a political iatce, there is the same sub- 
ordination of abstract to concrete motive. The 
Independent JLabour Party, founded at Bradford 
in 1893 under the leadership of Mr J. Keir 
Hardie,, M.P., Thad a definite Socialist programme ; 
but it departed widely from the Marxian rigidity 
and the sharp .materialist temper of the Social 
Democratic Federation. Even so, only a ^ small 
numlicr of the better-educated Artisans were 
enlisted ; and in 1^399 a new departure was made. 
Tlie Trade Union Congress instructed its Parlia- 
mentary Committee to call a conference of delegates 
of its own and of the three Socialist bodies to 
consider the cpiestion of direct labour represen- 
tation Parliament — of rejnesentation, Vhat is, 

independently of the group of “ Liberal-Labour ” 
Members. The Conference ^as held in February 
1900 ; and it was decided to forfh “ a distinct 
labour group in Parliament who shall have their 
own whips, and agree upon their own policy, 
which must embrace a readiness to co-operate 
with any party for ‘the time being enga^ in 
promoting legislation in the direct interests of 
labour.” This initiative was much strengthened 
by the effect of the decision of the House of Lords 
in the Taff Vale railway case, in 1901, and other 
legal deciiionjJ, which for the first time enabled 
employers to sue trade unionti as such, and obtain 
damages from their funds for individual acts of 
their officials, and also graVely impaired the exist- 
» ing rights of strikers. In 1908^ the constitution 
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of the Labour iCepresentation Committee 'was 
amended, the clause requiring “a readiness to 
co-operate with any party ” being inserted, thus 
— “ to abstain strictly from identifying themselves 
with, or promoting the interests of, any •section 
of the Jiiberal or Conservative parties, and not 
to oppose any othe^ candidates recognized by this 
Committee, ^11 such candidates shall pledge them- 
selves to accept this constitution, to abide by the 
decisions of the group in ciirmng out the aims 
of this constitution, .or tcf resign, and to appear 
befora their constituents pnch^r the title of Labour 
candidates only.” In 1906, 29 of 51 such candidates 
were r||burned^ Later, the Miners’ and Railway 
Servants’ Unions joined what was now called the 
Labour Party, and ^40 seats were won in the 
elections ^f 19J0. llie party remaiins without any 
dogmatic expression or theoretical explanation of 
its demand for social justice. 

The perspective again changes when* we ‘take 
order and efficiency as a standard of national 
progress; for here the most conspicuous fact is 
the organization of capital* for its own purposes 
Mid interest, the next mosti conspicuous the self- 
Jrganization of labour, tand opiy after these the 
irganization of the coipmon interests of 'society 
IS a whole. #This priority substantially results 
the inherent differences betwjeenfcapital and 
abour which we noted in an earlier chapter— 
specially the greater* mobility /md staying power 
I <»pjtal-— Tan^ tly difficulty of organizing the 
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consumer, as such^ The aggregation of capital 
had gone so far by the end of the century (though 
not yet so faf as in the United States or Germany) 
as to compel ^n advance of economic thought far 
beyoncf any arising from considerations of social 
pity or justice— mainly,* no doubt, because the 
division of ca^fitalistic inter^sts^ between “ com- 
bines” and firms not ready for^ combination 
is favourable to such discussion. The more the 
tendency toward combination is examined, the 
more natural and inevftable it is seen to be ; and 
the realization of thfs fret must deeply affect our 
view both of the history of modern commerce and 
indust<»'y, and of their future development There 
were “combines” in ancient Egypt; joint-stock 
companies date back to the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, and ^entered the field of manu- 
facture before the end of the eighteenth. The 
very processes which created a new era of competi- 
tion" created equally a new era of combination ; 
and, so far as competition was the more marked, 
and obtained the sanction of a generally accepted 
philosophy, we must now envisage this as a very 
short- and peculiar episode of the national history, 
necessarily limited to the years when England 
enjoyed p visual monopoly of the new methods 
of manufacture and transport, and could a^ord 
to ignore much waste in their expfoitation. The 
multiplication of competing businesses at home, 
and the appearahcc of foreign rivals, cloi^ this 
abnormal period; and during the latter hail ot 
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the century the growing iniportance of ccoribmy 
in manufacture and marketing le(i to all manner 
of expedients of organization, of whi^i the Trust 
is the latest outcome. 

There is sk dcvil-mj'th io be exploded nere, as 
in the .matter of “ sweating.” As there is no 
‘‘ middleman ” devi], so there is* no monopolist- 
devil. • In both cases, there is an evil which assumes 
an infinite variety of shapes and shaties, and seems 
to be a degradation of a virtue. The saving of 
waste is an evident ^od. •The invention of larger 
unions of ca)>ital, skill, anil hfliour for more efficient 
production, like the invention of more perfect 
machinery, is ,a good, but not always in ^ts use 
an ftnmixed good. The extortion of the last penny 
of monopoly advantage is an evident evil. Hetween 
the extrt^ies, ^ill manner of efforts* to escape from 
the penalties of cut-throat competition are to lie 
found. They arc most numerous and^ various, 
and reach the furthest elaboration, in the ^at 
machine manufactures, and this for two reasons. 
It is here that the power of over-production is 
greatest, and united restraint becomes nvost 
necessary ; thus, a desperate reaction against a 
state of affairs due to the a^senpe of any elements 
of natural monopoly may result ^ ^ artificial 
monopoly. Stcondly, it is in those trades, manu- 
facturing staifUardized articles by laj’ge-icale routine 
process, that union can be most easily brought 
about. For large uniform prq^i|ction, the essential 
things are (a) e^y s^pcess to caedit and new capital, 
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(6) most advantagepus purchase of raw material 
(and therefore constant new supplies), (c) the best 
machinery {ahd therefore the maintenance of re- 
search and invention), (d) economy of management 
and lafiour-wages, (e) association of processes and 
use of by-products, (/) economy of selling (mcluding 
“ travelling ” add advertisenu^nt). Much depends 
on (g) whether the particular market is expanding 
or contracting, (fe), whether the particular business 
can fortify itself by means of patent or trade-mark 
protection, or the preservati#»n of secret processes ; 
(i) whether the conif)im’ition is based upon real 
monopoly elements, natural or artificial, and real 
economies, or is a factitious result of the p-eed of 
the promoter. In the United States, Germany, 
Russia, and other countries, the movement of 
aggregation h^ been greatly stimulated, at the 
expense of the general public, (/) by tariffs penaliz- 
ing competitive imports. England has benefited in 
this respect by her adherence to free trade, and by 
the relative efficiency of her processes of govern- 
ment—for the would-be monopolist knows that 
public opinion can quickly convert itself into law if 
it be provoked. In'" this as in other directions, 
however, (k) the exercise df political influence tends 
to becorn'*. a. more important purpose and result 
of business combination, though if is most often 
attained indirectly through the agency of trade 
associations, local and national. Finally, (1) gigan- 
tic aggregations "of* capital make possible great 
foreign enterprises, * su^ as ethci-exploitafioii dt 
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gold-fields, oil-fields, and tropical forest produce, 
railway-building, irrigation, anS other public works. 

Many of the advantages noted abd^e apply as 
well in the field of distribution as ia manufacture. 
When the ^icfficiepcy of the ordinary dld-time 
retail ehpp is recalled, thejnultiplication of “ stores ** 
and “ universal providers ” at the end of the century 
is not«Burprising, nor the later growth of companies 
purveying fofid, drapery, drugs, and other supplies 
through hundreds of branch establishments. The 
trend is universal : ^ere\%r small concerns, espe- 
cially ihose doing routing business, are uneconom- 
ical, wherever com])ctition has become immoderate, 
wherevgr the prospect of monopoly is tempting, 
combination sets in. Railways, motor-bus or taxi- 
cab companies, cable^ companies ally themselves 
to limit waste^il services. Ijational prejudice does 
not stay the establishment of “shipping rings,” or 
even the construction and arming of fleets for 
foreign States. The variety of combination ‘is as 
wide as the variety of opportunity; but three 
broad distinctions would cover most cases : (1) 
alliances of indep^dent concerns (to keep ,up 
prices, to delimit areas, to economize services, to 
share contracts, or for totlier specific purposes); 
(2) aggregation of industries former^ iijjlependent 
under a supre«ie control, under the form of sub- 
sidiary comp&nies (as in the series^ from* the coal- 
and iron-mine to the jcompleted ship) ; (8) full 
amalgamation (as in the eottqn thread, screw, salt, 
^and alkali manyfactpres). 
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T&e only general jestraint upon the tendency in 
the United Kingdom is the requirement of full 
publicity urfdfer the Companies’ Acts. Some busi- 
nesses peculiafly large in the element of natural 
monopdly have, as we have seen, been taken over 
generally by the municipalities ; but the* central 
Government ha^ only in a fev c^ses gone beyond 
regulation. Even the provision of Jand aAd sea 
armaments lies, for the most part, in* the hands of 
private contracting firms ; and there is here at least 
one extreme case of antf-sociajl monopoly, in the so- 
called Armour-Plate Ring. The most notable illus- 
tration of the State regulation of a private monopoly 
busine^ is offered by the railways. tThe revolution 
in transport and transit followed the revolution 
in agriculture and manufacture. Some important 
consequences ai'e traceable to this order of develop- 
ment. Railways came before democracy; but 
they can]e under the Reformed Parliament, when 
the lamer-faire school had done its best and 
worst, and other forces were beginning to rifle. 
Hiere was no vast virgin hinterland inviting pre- 
datory greed, as in the United States ; yet cupidity 
naturally sprang up in the track of the first loco- 
motives. The costs of construction, largely for 
land compens^ttion and veiled bribery, were enor- 
mous. Gradually, the companies* developed a 
series of powerful bureaucratic administrations, to 
a large extent bound togqtl)jer by working agree- 
ments, as a reaction from ruinous rate-cutting. 

' Inr 1840, the younger Stephenson ditdared before a ^ 
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Select Ck)mmittee that, “ by exciting competition, 
you increase the capital ^in vested for the same con- 
venience which would be otherwise Qbtained with 
less capital,” and therefore that, ” wherever com- 
bination is practicable, competition is impractic- 
able.” poth sides of tlys proposition have been 
justified by seventy years of Brij:ish experience. 
The e^l of waste reached its height when the steam 
railway was reaching the maximum of its economic 
influence, when the interests of* a particular town 
or district had liecome dependent upon a certain 
line, \yhich could thus n^kcfc or mar its fortunes. 
Sometimes — as over the Manchester Ship Canal, 
and the Hull and Barnsley Railway — a city was 
tempted in self-defence to mortgage its resoifrces to 
establish a comfieting system of transport,. Rivalry 
between ^wo capital ist*group| was then exaggerated 
into a general social-economic conflict, city being set 
against city, port, against port, coalfield against 
coalfield. Much of the desired gain was alVayi, lost 
in the waste of these struggles. Outside this de- 
liberate competition, there is*a great class of losses 
incidental to the uneconomical division of the 
traffic lines of the country. j\malgamation, or some 
other form of union, wa^ the natural result of the 
earlier conflict ; and thi^ also enabled the railway 
companies to ojftain control of canals, *an(fto develop 
gre^ dock aifd shipjRng properties. ^ • 

State regulation, in the inter^ts of traders, 
passengers, and wortmen, ^as. tardily followed 
this monopoly development, llie earlier walte on • 
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construction (British capital ‘cost was twice as 
large as that of the*French and German, and four 
times that of the American, railways) and afterwards 
on competition — to say nothing of the cost of 
250 boards, with their 1800 directors^rr-became an 
excuse for burdensome trgiffic rates, poor facilities, 
and poor wages^ No method of procuring reason- 
able rates by outside pressure kas been found.; and 
it was only with the full constitution of the Railway 
Commission, in 1878, that the principle of equal 
treatment was effectively iniposed. In 1898, the 
House of Commons*' unanimously recorded its 
opinion that the then recently revised traffic 
charges and conditions were “ most preju(j[icial to 
the industrial, agricultural, and commercial interests 
of the country.” Further powers were again given 
to the Railway Comijiission ; but it hs^ become 
plain that the policy of “ regulation ” reaches its 
limit when it represses the more obvious kinds of 
extortion'. On the side of the passenger, the grave 
situation of the great cities has been saved by the 
invention of new methods of transit — especially 
the^ electric tram and the petiol motor-bus ; but 
the hesitant treatment of the railway problem is 
largely accountable fok* the continuance of slum- 
regions in all great towps. Until recent years, 
railway labour has been particularly ill-paid, 
exhausting hy length of hou/s, and viangerous to 
life and limb ; and there is still wide room for 
improvement. 

Thus, we see that, on every side of commerce 
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and industry, competition as an ideal had leen 
abandoned before the en^ of the* nineteenth century, 
and some progress had been made protecting 
the workers, and the community at Jarge, by the 
experimental ^ development of State rules# Any 
fuller organization of the ^resources of the country 
for the benefit of the whole people, was left as the 
trial t^pk of a nei^ era. 
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THE NEW AGE 

I. Population and WeaSlth 

It is quite unlikeiy that twentieth-century England 
will produce another Macaula-y. Not that romance 
is dead ; not that there is an end of heroic {)erson- 
alities. Is there no strife of ambitions, of interests, 
of wills, of ideals ? As men progress in freedom, 
they fight more, not less ardently, because they 
have more real things to fight for, and the publi- 
city of modern' life creates a worldyirensi in which 
the excitement never ceases. The soldier and the 
arbitrary statesman have, indeed, lost their pre- 
emin'fence; but the combat whose weapons are 
credit papers, and laboratory tricks, and mechanical 
improvements evokes an energy and an interest 
impossible to attribute to any ancient quarrel over 
a royal marriage or^ succession. The author of 
the American Steel Trust' is as prodigious a being 
as Hannit^vl or Napoleon, 'and shows himself of the 
same breed not least by talkq^g peaSij in his latter 
days. The*^ old forms of savagery decay ; yet 
Cobden and his Manchester, friends brought “not 
peace but a sword ■” into millions of humble homes. 
' Most of the earth was roughly explored a century 
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ago. The next taskVas to exploit its elementftiy 
goods, to feed ’the swarming millions of its chil- 
dren, to bring the fruits of the East to4lle West, to 
dig the soil everywhere, and set up ^ew markets 
humming with pol}'S|ot demand. This proved no 
less exciting, though in different ways. So, where 
Fenimore Cooper’s pioneers broke the solitude, the 
wild cries of the thicago wheat-pit now resound. 
The robber batons of the Rhineland who took toll 
of the merchants’ caravan are represented by 
Imperial customs officials, •multi -titular and re- 
splendent, administering , a • “ scientific tariff.” 
Molars are taught to scoff at the South Sea 
Bubble;^ they grow up to look with othej eyes 
upon a gamble in ” futures,” or a “ flutter ” in 
oil or rubber. Every piece of food we eat, every- 
thing we #^ear^ every tool vm use,* is full of the 
romance of this transformation of the world’s 
business. Cotton, paper, steel, soda, wool^ guano, 
gunpowder, sugar, wheat, rubber — the expert ‘has 
done his best to vulgarize thepi ; yet there is not 
one of these common things but could tell a tale of 
adventure that woulfl outshine the best of the old 
fairy stories, • 

These tales will be told»; we shall not, however, 
call them History. A new Macaul^ ^uld find 
his stage too large a^d too crowded, the motives 
of the play too complex ; in dealing wilPh the later 
nineteenth century, he i^ould have to attempt a 
manner of representation impo^ible within the 
Conventions of 4fan\^ showing a coni^inually* and ' 
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raplfdly increasing number of Characters on a con- 
tinually and rapidfy enlarging scene. This may 
not be tru6 of a later period ; it is the essential 
condition of any picture of the Victorian and post- 
Victorkn age. Behind every individual figure, 
we see a jostling crowd jn which the vital action 
centres — as, atmertain stages of a Greek drama, 
the chorus carries on the plot, feritish population 
leaps forward ; the North American continent is 
filled up ; Asia anS Africa are subjected to Europe. 
Biography may help lis to ^understand the char- 
acter of this prodigious ^change of scene; history 
must show its extent and its average quality. It 
is beypnd exact measurement; bqt we qjust use 
our little yard-measures, and be glad that better 
are at length being made. ^ The reader will find, 
after this chapter, a series of statis^cal appendices 
from which, with a little industry, he can draw a 
faint outline of his material environment. If we 
did ^not remember the persistence of national 
traits, we should say^ that the England with which 
we began had completely disappeared. The 16 
millions of population of 180i have grown to 45 
millions in 1912. London has grown from less 
than a million to more than seven millions. London 
and six fngjish and Welsh industrial counties, 
which had together less than 6 cnillions of in- 
habitants, Lave; now more than 20 millions. Town 
is more dominant over country than country was 
over town. To a large ekent, the whde land is 
uarbahwed. It is covered with :^pads incredibly^ 
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good by the standard of a century ago, with i%il- 
ways and tramways, telegraph and post offices, 
banks, hospitals, elementary schools, thurches and 
chapels, police stations, gaols, woijchous^s, and 
army and nayy barjacks. Every town hat some 
free pro'wision of books and other means to culture, 
some organization of^ philanthropy, apart from its 
local governnient. The daily newspaper reaches 
the remotest Corners of the country. Only a few 
sailors and fisher-foIk and a ver^ few farmers now 
live in real isolation. ^ ThuS, interests and oppor- 
tunities are incalculably yiultiplied. As the elec- 
tric train is to the stage-coach, as the “Dread- 
nought •is to Nelson’s “ Victory,” as the automobile 
is to* the phaeton, the latest Manchester macliinery 
to the spinning-wheelj the telephone message to 
the Ietter#by h|nd, so is the speeding-up in every 
part of our material life ; and it is not unfair 
to conclude that the average wits have become 
nimbler in proportion, whether or not we have«pro- 
gressed in the weightier matters of the law. 

The forces that have thus united and quickened 
the British people Are also uniting and quick^^ 
ng the life of the whole globe. Its resources are 
iuperficially known from polC to.pole, and from the 
Jiighest peak of the Himalayas to tljp lowest deep 
six miles belowathe surface of the PaciBc. Aided 
by Ihe cable ’and wireless telegraphyii By cheap 
books, daily newspapers^ and the cinematograph, 
the tondoner to-day is near^^to the Antipodes 
%han the Londpn^^of a century ago was tb the 
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Sc<Jttish Highlands. Thousaifds of families, pep* 
haps most families, have relatives or friends over* 
sea ; and tmde places upon every breakfast-table 
an object-lesson in practical internationalism. 
The British realm is no longer to be thought of 
as a group of islands in the North Atlantic ; these 
are but the capital provinje of a loose union 
including a fifth of the population of th» earth, 
and illustrating its extremest diversities. We* may 
think of the kingdom as a huge factory and a huge 
free port, with some fdPms ^nd parks, government 
offices and arsenals, ^ta^'hed ; and we may ttiink of 
the Empire as a number of family estates scattered 
all ov^r the world, and falling into three fordera— 
the Colonies, which are virtually independent de- 
mocracies, the naval stations, and the Dependencies. 
It is true, and it is -important to /-emeiinber, that 
British trade with foreign countries increases as 
rapidly as British trade with the Empire,^ being 
twice as large in exports and three times as large in 
imports. The profits of British shipping lie to a 
still larger extent in traffic with foreign countries ; 
and although capital has naturally flowed away 
from Europe toward the newly opened lands of 
which Britain has a '’disproportionate share, the 
larger pa^: of British ov-ersea investments still lie 
under foreign flags.* These ^threedacts, now that 
they are a{)preciated, put a certain check ^pon 
the narrower kinds of iipperialist sentiment, and 

‘ Ser Appendix V., § ll * See Appendix IV. 
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large obstacles in the way of a return to Protectton. 
Nevertheless, the importance of the imperial con- 
nection cannot now be ignored. It^btings large 
advantages, and it involves immeijse costs and 
responsibilities. It effects the life of the* island 
kingdonkat many points and it presents problems 
of the utmost giavit j for future sokjtion. 

In the eyes of tfie outer world, the British Empire 
stands as a uifit. In our own eyes, it falls into two 
very different parts, the white population, and 
other populations six^time? as large in the aggre- 
gate. •These latter, whi(^ He chiefly within the 
tropical zone, present a double dilfieulty, which 
must h^cvitaljy grow as time goes oi^ The 
imperial rule has become purer, more regular, and 
more humane, but it remains for the most part a 
benevoleat de^otism. Sine# the tnoral shock of 
the South African War, particularly, feeling has 
grown in the niling race in favour of an extended 
association of natives, in India and Egypt for 
instance, in the work of government. The question 
here is whether this feeling will continue to grow 
as rapidly as the hative demand, and practjpal 
solutions be discovered for every difficulty as it 
arises. A yet graver matter, jyerhaps, es|)ecially 
in its economic aspects, is the incr^sing disparity 
between the niinbersj[)f the two parts of the Empire 
whkh we hat'e distinguished. Thf more efficient 
and humane white government becomes in Asia 
and Africa, the more rapidly ^o^the native populi^* 
• tions grow. Ii\ f acj, the natural increase orthese 
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po|fblations in the last seventy years is vastly 
greater than their Wreai^ by conqu€ffc or other 
manner oP ^acquisition, though the later Vic- 
torian *age a period of unceasing imperial 
expansion.^ 

On the other hand, thp British people,^like the 
peoples of North Germany, Scandinavia, and the 
Eastern States of North America, are yapidly 
approaching the point, already attained in France, 
where the births *do little more than compensate 
for the deaths. The * birth-rate in the United 
Kingdom has fallen ffoiq 33’8 per thousand jn 1871 
to 24*4 in 1911 ; the reduction of the death-rate — 
the mpst splendid result of recent social progress — 
is somewhat less than this ; and the rate of natural 
increase has, therefore, fallen from 12*8 to 9*6 per 
thousand. Tvo oth^r. facts must be considered 
along with these. The first is the great increase 
of emigration in recent years, under the stimulus 
of Colonial inducements; and this carries away 
many of the stoutest of our people.* The second is 
that, whereas the death-rate cannot be very much 
further reduced, there is every reason to expect a 
further shrinkage of the proportion of births. It 
is highly probable that, .before the middle of the 
twentietl) century, the population of the British 
Islands will be practically station^ at something 
like 55 millions. The population 'of the United 
States, the German Empire, and the British Colo- 

' See^A’ pendix L, § E, ooli. S4. 
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nies will then still t)e slowly increasing; aa^the 
tropica! cjependencies of Britain will be more pro- 
lific than ^ ver. This is not the place for %peculations 
upon the prospect thus opened out^ suffice it to 
note, as one pf the piost momentous result* of our 
re\new, fhat, a century after Mallhus, the question 
for England is not whether shew has too much 
population for her resources, but whether she will 
hot soon hale too little for the tasks she has 
assumed. • 

While population is thfis in course of arrest, 
wealth acjcumulates at a jircfdigious rate. Recent 
investigations, which are summarized in our third 
and fourth appendices, give us some impression, 
therngh they do not enable us to make an exact 
account, of the material resources of the country. 
The totahcapital of the United Kingdom is broadly 
estimated at Jl 5,000 Millions. According to the 
report of the Census of Production, first taken for 
the year 1907,^ only about a tenth of tlie whole 
consists of manufacturing capital, including the 
value of land and buildings ; and it is remarkable 
that this capital is equal onI}f to two years’ net qut- 
put of industrial businesses (not including cost of 
materials or transport).. Oh tjie other hand, Sir 
George Paish estimate^ the amount of British 
capital investejj abroad at £3,500 Millio^, or more 
thag twice as^uch & the capital engaged in home 
manufacture. The total annual income of the 
coimtry is put at ^out Millions. This 

* Sununarisod, Appendix HI. 
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appears to be shared, and cdntributed, approxi- 
mately, in the folloVing proportions : 

Industrial Production (net) . £760 Millions 

Agriculjture aifd Fisheries . . 220 „ 

Distribution . . . ' . 400 „ 

Professional, Governmental, and other 

Services .* . . » . • 850 „ 

From Foreign Investments and ; 

Services (coming in, largely, as 
imported materials) . . 240 „ 

I 

These sums are dot, (.of course, strictly com- 
parable : the revenue from foreign investments is 
profit ; the “ income ” of industry, jn this ^sense, is 
the fund from which all the parties to the produc- 
tive processes have to be paid The figures serve, 
however, to suggest s^me grave reflections. One is 
the poverty of agriculture as a form of employment 
relatively to its productive value. Another is the 
surprisingly small predominance of manufacture as 
measured by its net output. A third is the enor- 
mous costs of transport and merchanting. The 
expenditure on advertising in British newspapers 
and other publications alone has been reckoned at 
from £40 to £50 , millions ^ ; and other parts of 
the distributive process must also cover a good 
deal of waste. The estimate fon governmental, 
p^ofessioha^, domestic, and other services contains 
a large part, but not all, pf^the rapidly increasing 
cost of armaments, which is pure burden. Perhaps 

> The iVeiwpoper. G. Bijnn©y D*bb!fie, 
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th€ most remarkable fact of all is the increasing 
part which foreign investments play in the budget 
of the British people. Their amoimt^is increased 
by £100 millions a year ; and the income fi^m them 
is estimated, at fropi £140 to £170 millions, which 
is equal to two-seventlij^of the sum brought under 
review of the Inland Hevenue Fk'parl inent as in- 
come# properly so>ealled, from business concerns, 
professions, ^nd private employments at home. 

The distribution of the product of iirvestment, 
skill, and labour of various kinds may be subjected to 
a clo^r and more real ny.?astireinent. by comparing 
the inland revenue returns with those of the Census 
of Prq^luetioq. The former show that families 
numbering 5^ millions receive nearly a haff of the 
recorded national income, while families numbering 
89 milliq^is have to be eontqpl with the other half. 
Dr Bowley esfimates that 12 per cent, of the adult 
male workers of the kingdom, when in continuous 
employment, receive no more than a pound a^eek, 
while the wages of another 20 per cent, do not 
exceed twenty-five shillings. An explanation of all 
this positive or relative poveHy has been discovered 
in the tables of the Census of JV(#luction, comparing 
the value of output of theVarjous trades with the 
numbers of workers enyiloyed. Thus, Sj million 
workpeople w(ye found to be engageefin trades whose 
av^age outjfut—th? fund from w^hicl^ capital and 
labour and all costs except materuds must be paid 
— ^was below £100 perT^iead. Jt^will be seen, indeed, 
that this is about ^the average net output k>f 
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minftig and manufactures of the'country per head of 
the workers employed. This fact has been some- 
what hastily translated as meaning that the “ wages 
fund ” must be, much less than £2 a week per head, 
and that the possibility of raising wages, whether 
by trade union or other action, has therefore nearly 
reached its economic limit. If the detailed figures 
be examined, it will be seen that the average of 
about £100 per head covers very wide differences, 
the clothing trades,^for instance, being considerably 
below, and the chemical traces and public utility 
services considerably above. It will also be found 
that the lower output per head commonly corre- 
sponds with a large use of female and child^Jabour, 
the higher output with a large use of skilled adult 
male labour, and of machinery. There are other 
grounds for beheving* that the increase ^of wages 
'must depend largely, perhaps mainly, on the 
increase of productive efficiency. The same con- 
sideration applies to the reward of the employer 
as manager ; and there is no reason for doubting 
that the efficiency, and with it the rewards, both of 
management and labour, will continue to increase. 
Since Lord Brassey gave the results of his experience 
many years ago, admass of evidence has accumu- 
lated of the effect of better wages in stimulating 
the energy and intelligence of workers. To a very 
large extent, the increased power of machinery^ 
brought, and would have l^n impossible without, 
an equivalent incieafe in the skill of the machine 
operatives. There is no less rc^n to expect a 
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C(mtmued improvement of Jaipur than of orgaUiiaa- 
tion and machinery. • 

. Two other important consideratlofis must be# 
borne in mind. The theory of thfii limited wages • 
fund seems to imply that the value of thd output 
of manufacture as named above is an intrinsic 
value which can ^be increased, if at all, only by an 
increased power in its owm contributors. This is 
not so. The* £762 Millions of industrial output is 
simply the total price (at the factory ’doors) to 
which the distributive anJ consuming classes have 
been able to beat down aa industrial class weakened 
by anarcliic competition. If there is great waste in 
distribi^tion (sjich as over-advertising), and if the 
indtistrial workers are not well organized to protect * 
themselves, some of t|^at waste will be taken out of 
their wages, y, on the othei hand, ’they can extort 
higher wages, the manufacturer will press harder on 
the distributor, w'ho will thus be driven to ^onomy. 
Again, manufacturer and distributor may be* able 
to pass on the extra cost qf wages to the con- 
sumer. Apparently, this hiw been comparatively 
easy in recent years because of the rapid increase of 
the general wealth. No part of this wealth is so 
immediately and cxclusbrely used in stimulating 
production as increased wages. 

Our second reflection is that economy ^nd effici- 
enc^iof production, as of other social processes, are 
promoted not only b^ Jbe endeavours of masters 
and men, individually and •ia* their respective 
•organizations, byt Jjy the endeavours of the natidh ‘ 
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at large, and particularly of its teachers and leaders. 
These efforts, also, will taRe two directions : the 
•saving o^ waste, and the stimulation of productivity: 
*We have hardlj' yet got beyond the a, b, c, of these 
two mefliods of progress ; but the surest ion may 
be hazarded that these '^ill rapidly become the 
dominant ideas of the British ♦polity. The first is 
the more flagrant need. If the Bo^rd of IVade 
were doing nothing, else than procure the jieaceful 
settlement of a few lalipur disputes, it would be 
making no mean contribution* to the wealth of the 
country. The cost of doctoring, a sulUcicntly large 
item, is a trifle to the national cost of preventable 
sicknesjf. Statesmen who preserve ‘peace ^n 9ur 
international relations arc performing a service 
measurable in millions sterling ; when they can go 
on to reduce the present costs of tv. med Mefence, 
there will be so much more to divide among working 
Britons in» wages and profits. And, if all waste w^re 
stopped to-morrow, there would remain the task, 
no less romantic and promising than in the days of 
Watt and Stephenson, of better ijsing not only these 
islands and that neglected estate, the seas around 
them, but the im])criaj territories for which we 
are responsible. 


'[I. New Lamps for Old 

V . 

•Judging by the Gfnsus of Production, industry— 
inoludihg mining with manuf^fui^e— is now six 
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times as important *in the economy of the United 
Kingdom as agriculture^ measured by output, and 
three or four times as important meilsfired by the 
numbers of persons occupied. In •England and 
Wales, the •prepouderance of industry still 
greater > little more than a million persons are 
there dependent^ ujjon agriculture, as compared 
with licarly a million in governmental services and 
the professioi?s, nearly two millions in commerce 
and transport, two millions in* domestic* services, 
five millions in the Jniildfhg, food, and clothing 
tradesi and a million and three - (juarters in the 
metal industries. The numbers occupied in trans* 
port, w^olesali; and retail trading, and professional 
and clerical work, have increased more rapidly in 
re(;ent years than of those engaged in manufacture ; 
and the dncreijsc of women in commerce and the 
professions is particularly marked. Three-quarters 
of the wage-earners of the kingtlom, in productive 
industry, are men ; but girl workers are much more 
numerous than boy workers. ^ There arc, in round 
figures, 20 millions of ‘‘ occupied ” persons in the 
Kingdom; and oAly millions of them are 
organized in trade unions, li we cut out 8 millions 
of domestic servants, another ,3 millions in agri- 
culture and fisheries, and 1 million^ of employers, 
persons workini^ on t|ieir own account, and soldiers 
anchsailors, tffis failure of trade unionism to grow 
still remains a very si^jiipcant fact. It is explained, 
in the main, by the lack of»c^bmation among 
* unskilled laboiqoi;^ /md among womp, of llrhoiii^ 
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therl are 2 millions in manufacture, hardly any 
of them organized. * , \ 

It will be seen (Appendix III, C) that the in,- 
dustrial *outpuJ of Scotland is only one-seventh of ^ 
that ofc England and Wales, and th^t Ireland is 
very far behind. It will ^Iso be seen that .the iron 
and steel, engineering, and shipbuilding trades 
form the most important group, with a net cyutput 
of £158 millions ; while these, with tlJe mining and 
textile groups, account for a half of the total of 
national production. The aggregate value of in- 
dustrial, agricultural, and fisheries produce, plus 
expenses of transport and distribution, is estimated 
to fall between £1782 and £1917 millions and, if 
exports be deducted and imports added, there is 
left a sum between £1663 and £1888 millions as 
the total cost to consumers of goods cons,umed in 
the United Kingdom in the year 1907. These huge 
figures r^uce the “ fiscal question ” to its true 
proportions : it appears that the net import of 
fully manufactured articles in a prosperous year 
is ^ual to only 7 per cent, of the United King- 
doip output. Nearly a third of this output was 
exported. 

Until a number of similar Censuses have been 
taken, we shall not have a close measure of the 
progress of British industry. Meanwhile, the 
figures of foreign trade (Appendix V) tell a cheerful 
tale. The record of exports gives us a summary 
view of the fluctuations of the last sixty years. 
€liey^ow a pretty steady expansicm from 1854^ 
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wken these figures ’were first officially taken^o 
1870. There is then tlie short “ boom ” of the 
l*>anco-Gernian War. time, followed by* the double 
crisis the history of which we have given. • Ten of 
the years b^ween ^878 and 1886 were years of 
falling tyade. There fo^owed an improvement ; 
but 1898-4 were very bad export, years, and the 
recovery was slow. This is the interval, imme- 
diately preceding the South African War, when 
Mr Joseph Chamberlain was mo\^ng toward his neo- 
Protectionist crusade.^ With 1899, we enter upon 
the period of the most jenmrkable expansion of 
international commerce known to history. In 
fourteeg years, ^ there are only two of recession, and 
the •total of British exports has been double*d, To 
a small extent this phenomenal increase is only 
apparent* bein^ due to the i^iversal rise of prices. 
This consideration does not affect the international 
comparison, which shows that, in exports of 
domestic produce, the four leading countries, the 
United Kingdom, the United States, Germany, and 
France, still hold the relative places they held 
thirty years ago, and that, While the United States 
Buid Germany have made some advance toward the 
British position, this is ^ct)untable to their very 
much greater population.^ It is deserving of note, 
in view of recent jealousies, that firitSh exports 
to Germany Hhve inc?eased more consic^srftbly than * 
to any other country. ^ 

*016 most satisfactory feat^r^of British manu# 
facture in recent yfars— since no land can noiwhone# 
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to cfbtain anything like a monopoly of the world 
market — is the tendency toward the producticm of 
goods of th£ higher qualities. The cotton trade is 
still largely governed by the demand of poor 
countries ; and its continued expansion — ^the spin- 
ning power increased from 44 million spihdles in 
1908 to 55 millions in 1911, the consumption of 
raw cotton from 14 to 17 J million c;wts., artd the 
exports are iiqw valued at over £102 millions — is a 
unique tf;stimony to the possibilities of long- 
developed industrial slall and high organization 
wielded by a vigorous rac? under the advantages of 
the open-port system. Including auxiliary trades 
and di.stribution, probably 3 million people now 
depend for their livelihood upon the cotton manu- 
facture. In the wool and worsted trades of the West 
Riding, fashion l^ounts for more, and therris more 
local specialization, Huddersfield, for instance, being 
famous for worsteds for men’s suitings, Bradford 
for women’s dress stuffs, Halifax for carpets, Leeds 
for ready-made clothing, Dewsbury for overcoatings, 
cheap fancy tweeds, blankets, and rags. Belfast 
and Dundee remain the two eliief centres of the 
linen manufacture, the jute trade being also con- 
centrated in the latter town Despite all the mis- 
fortunes of the past, 80,900 operatives are still 
engaged in the silk-industry, in London, Bradford, 
Macclesfield, -Leek, and other centres. *^It is clainfted 
that, for beauty of design end good make, British 
silks are not now si2t*p-isscd by the best productions 
bf 'Fr4hce or any other country' ; and, while Irish 
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poplins hold their own, the diffijsion of wealth Has 
created a large demand for new diaphonous fabrics, 
rich brocades, the lesser wares of sfilH: hosiery, 
linings and threads, and mixed stuffs like cr^pe de 
chine. Coventry now puts out many milliflns of 
, pounds 0^ artificial silk ytarly. Concentration of 
industry in a field^ w^jere capital and labour have 
been lofjg used to intelligent co-operation is again 
illustrated by the fact that five-sixths of the hosiery 
and lace factories are still locat.ecf in Leicestershire, 
Nottinghamshire, and J)erb5'shirc. 

Fron»time to time, alarm hits been suggested by 
a comparison of British and German exports of 
iron andf steel goods. Closer investigation ^hovs 
the fblly of comparing totals the details of which 
are not comparable (for instance, large quantiti^ ^ 
of hardware, ci^leiy', implemtnts, and tools were 
included in the German but not in the British 
figures). It also shows that the very great (ierman 
increase has been chiefly in lower-grade goods*for 
other markets than ours ; while lirit ish iron-masters, 
who were formerly shippers mainly of pig, bar, and 
railroad iron at £5 j^er ton, arc now shippers pf 
goods from two to four times .more valuable.* In 
fact, industrial England Was .most effectually 
“ waked up “ since the period of morbid jptrospec- 
tion in the earl> ’nineties, and especially since the 

‘ Fo#a detailed oonipariaon, see the Times Fi^awiBl Supplemeni, 
March 19, 1913. The writer ccnoludee that “ our own trade iw of a 
very mheh higher type than tbit ft our comjiJtitor, and it would be 

t little couaequence to ua to find Gernlln^ immenneiy inor^uttiui 
etpcffta.” 
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gcacral shaking-up of the South African War. The 
result is seen both*in the, improvement of old and 
the invention of new processes and trades. In the 
former* orde^ we may cite as an instance the 
marvaWous advance made jn recent years by 
Sheffield manufacturers ,in the production of self- 
or air-hardening steels by the use of an addition 
of small quantities of tungsten, chromium, or 
vanadium. This tungsten-chrome hra, as it has 
been called, of cutcing-steel metallurgy, was opened 
about 1870 by Robert Forrester Mushet of Sheffield, 
who found that carbi/n i^tecl alloyed with tungsten, 
when cooled from a yellow heat in a draught of air, 
was not only sufficiently hardened, but«,had an 
increased thermal stability. About 1880, Mdshet 
further improved the result by the addition of 
small quantities of ^hromium. In 1900, turning 
tools were being made which would cut very mild 
steel at a speed which rendered the nose of the tool 
red-hot and later experiments have resulted in the 
production of what is known as high-speed steel, in 
which the thermal stability of the fortified hardenite 
runs to about 700 degrees C. Even more remarkable, 
in this latter period, fias been the effect of additions 
of the comparatively rare ,metal vanadium to plain 
carbon steel or alloy steelg in raising the yield-point 
and the niaxiihum stress. Beside i|pproving struc- 
tural steel, ^hose inventions hive, according to Prof, 
J. 0. Arnold, of Sheffield, increased fourfold the 
putting power of, st^, and left Great Britain 
suprqpie in this im^rtant branch of metallurgy. 
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There are great* and somewhat mj^steri^us 
tlifferences in the efficiency *of inventions, as 
measured by the rapidity and extent of their 
adoption. In some cases the dela^ is ttue to 
mechanical, ir^ some^to social factors, in many to 
both. The diffusion of '«%ealth and the desire for 
more personal cleanliness led in the decade of 
the nii^itcenth century to the tardy application of 
steam power 4;o laundry work, and to a rapid 
multiplication of private and f)ul)Iic baths. We 
must suppose that the cast* of IiK'omotion on two 
wheels .would have been rcalijied centuries ago, but 
that the bicycle would then have been a very 
costly, well ^as a very clumsy, machine. With 
the prodiK’tion of cheap steel, the rest was%asy; 
and within a few years something like a social 
revolutioi^ was wrouglit, yoyng women, in par- 
ticular, of the middle class being for the first time 
released from the maternal apron-strings. What 
was a dilficult craze in the ’seventies b&amc in 
the ’nineties a national pastime, and then subsided 
into a business convenience. * It had given birth, 
meanwiiile, to a sub»-inventicm of considerable im- 
portance, though, in all but ii\^terial and perfection 
and cheapness of make, .yew may find it on the 
chariot- wheels of the Fhajaohs — the hollow rubber- 
tyre, The D^fnlop Pneumatic l^e* Company 
was^oated on the tSp of the cycle “ Ijoc^n,” with 
a share capital of nearly four nlillions sterling 
For some years it did ^rodi^ously well, and the 
tpromotor is said to have made something like two.. 
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mMlions out of the transactioki, Then the fashibn 
began to wane ; cheap American bicycles began to 
affect the^njarket ; and in 1,906 the capital of the 
compafiy was reduced to a little over two millions. 
The qycle manufacture still flourishes, the exports 
being valued at nearly two millions a yepr ; but it 
is the coming of the motor-car that has saved the 
rubber-tyre trade. The automobile is, i^erhaps, 
the most characteristic embodiment. of the luxury 
and ingenuity of our time. Roads are built for it ; 
hotels and stores and repair shops spring up in its 
train ; the earth is rransackcd for supplies of oil 
and rubber which, when found, become matters for 
riotous speculation. In a few years, horses have 
become rare in city streets now filled with motor- 
buses, taxi-cabs, private cars, and commercial vans. 

The internal combustion engine, on which most of 
these machines depend, goes back in idea to the end 
of the seventeenth century ; and many efforts had 
been made with coal gas, to little purpose, when, 
in 1860, a Frenchman named Lenoir profited by the 
object-lesson of the explosion of artillery charges, 
Otto, in 1876, used the principle of compression of 
the explosive mixture before ignition; and, since 
then, there has been rapid development both of 
gas and oil engines. In 1886, light steam motors were 
attached to bicycles and tricycles by American 
makers ; and about the same tim^ Daimler and 
Benz, in Gerrfiany, began to use gas engmes on 
motor vehicles, Jlie great advance came, however, 
with the discovery of the advantages of petrol| 
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with kerosene and fuel one of the chief pnxi 
of crude petroleum. Thanks to the petrol engine 
and the rubber tyre* the automobile industry has 
made phenomenal progress. England, hurriedly 
abandoning, in 1890, her ancient traflia rules, 
quickly ^auglit up flie rival countries ; and, while 
the import of cars reached a maximum in 1906, then 
rapidly falling, the British exports increased from 
£240,000 in 1^04 to £1,376,000 in 1910. 

The internal combustion engine is Ixyng more 
slowly applied to sea trallic# Here another very old 
idea, ^only recently Realized# hiis first established 
itselL This is the turbine engine, in which, irivStead 
of the familiar cylinder left by Watt, we have a jet 
of «team playing directly u[)on a fan-lik? wheel 
jacketed round the shaft. I)e Laval, a Swede, 
suceessfiyiy ajijilied this contrivaiv*e to a cream 
sejMirator, in • 1883. Parsons soon afterwards 
entered into the field, proving that the turbine 
could give extremely high speeds ; and ilf has.been 
gradually adopted in merchant liners and warships. 
Motor boats are furnishing a*grcat stimulus to the 
North Sea fisheries, «ond to aH kinds of small water- 
traffic. The airship, the aeroplane, and the water- 
plane are other children^ of Ahe petrol engine as to 
whose future it is impossible to speak with the same 
confidence, wojjderful as have been Ihe Exploits of 
they inventois and jfUots. The demand for petrol 
has so rapidly increased that prids have shar|dy 
risen, and there is an ftxfeted search for substitute^ 
At the moment when the tfttish 
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defij)ite the advantages ot ple5atiful home suppli^ 
of the old fuel, is beginning to substitute oil for coal 
in the na\yf it is impossible to doubt the great 
future bf oil fuel. But it is not at all likely that, 
except# for special purposes,^ there will be any 
general substitution of oetroleum for coal. The 
world’s productiion of liquid fuel, allowing for its 
superior efficiency per ton weight, is hardly more 
than one-fifteenth of that of coal ; most of it is 
used fortother thati power purposes ; and coal will 
continue to be preferable by reason of its cheapness 
and regularity of supply.^ 

It used to be supposed, similarly, that electricity 
would supplant gas ; but this has not happened. 
Electric lighting lagged strangely after Davy’s 
production of an arc light, from voltaic cells and 
charcoal pencil electrodes, ih 1810. The interest 
excited by the arc lamps at the Exhibition of 1851 
passed away ; and it was not until 1870 that the 
Gramme* dynamo introduced a commercially practi- 
cable method of generating current. The early 
electric lighting conipanies were mostly unsound, 
and millions were lost in them. For a time, how* 
ever, they shook the position of many gas com- 
panies. The Jablochoff candle (1876) was followed 
in 1878 by the incandescent carbon filament lamp, 
improved%y “Edison and Swan in 1888, These 
steps led to rapid progress.*^ The gas companies 
were thus spurifed to new effort, and presently the 
incandescent gas .mantle ^^aVe them the honours, 
while the use of ^-engines, stoves, and other 
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appliances also rapidly increased. Again* the 
electricians stepped forward, *and the metal fila- 
ipent lamp, by its saving of current,* lias given an 
immense impetus to the industry^ Th^ use of 
electric trac^on made small advances, even for 
tramways, till the end of the nineteenth century, 
the cost of building conduits or ejecting overhead 
wires ^being the* great obstacle. The discovery 
that the Soith London electric trams had, by 
1908, deprived the Brighton "line alone of five 
million passengers a year* forced the pace. The 
City ^d South London ''^tuhe ” had been working 
successfully since 1898 ; the Metropolitan Under- 
ground^ad been “ electrified.” In December 1909, 
the* Brighton line between Victoria and liondon 
Bridge, and, in May 1911, the Crystal Palace line, 
were ele^ricall^ worSed. TJiese and other experi- 
ments have been completely successful. One of 
the remarkable tables of the Census of Production 
shows that about a quarter of the engine-power 
found in British mines, factories, and other works, 
was in 1907 used for driving dynamos to produce 
electricity for powet and lighting purposes. 


Ill, Agricultural Kevival 

* V 9 

After many 0 years of depression, British agri* 
cult^ire seemS to b? turning the comef, and to 
be entering upon a happier period. The gross 
income derived fromihe owny^ip of lands, culti- 
• vated or uncultivated, in Great Britain (as reltinicd 
2h 
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un(kr Schedule A of the income tajt), the rate- 
able value of agricultural land in England and 
Wales (as defined by the Agricultural Rates A©t, 
1896) ftfll steady until 1908, when the former sum 
was £4fi, 185,000, and the latter £28,658,000. These 
figures then slowly increased.^ The change of 
cultivation in G|;eat Britain may be thus shown : 

Arable Land- Perm. Gross. ^ Crops and Grasa, 

1888, acres . 17,819,000 15,065,000 82,885,000 
1912, . 14,660,000 17,835,000 81,996,000 

In the same period, the number of cattle has 
increased from six to seven millions, while the 
number of horses, sheep, and pigs hps rema/ned the 
same. A considerable change in the character of 
land holdings is taking place. Since 1905, 628 

was not until about lil0J>,” says Mr' A. D, Holt "that 
there was any general recognition of returning pros|>erity. About 
that time, it became difficult to obtain a farm if it had not some 
patent,, disability attached to it. To-day, the process has gone still 
further, rents hove definitely risen with the demand for land that 
cannot be satisfied, and in s8 parts of the country men are obtain- 
ing very large returns indeed on the capital they embarked in the 
bumness. Of course, every farmer has not been making money ; 
bad business habits and slipshod management are far too common.** 
The writer doubts “if there are any more profitable enterprises 
open at the present day .than would be provided by a S,000-acre 
farm on good land with an adec^yate backing of capital.*’ But 
expert organi..era -le wanted ; and " the great opportunities of 
Wlership landowners might exercise i' the waj^of drawing their 
tenants into oe opomtive marketing and purchase, or improved 
smthods of farming, are rarely or never exercised ; at thdir worst 
landlords become mere rent reooivmci, and must inevitably be 
ofowded out unk^ theyViK some higher view of their function* 
A.,P. Kali, A PUffrimage of Britwh Farming^ 1011 
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Iwge farms (exceeding 800 acres each) in fiigland 
and Wales have disappeared; the number of 
medium holdings fSO to 800 acres) li&s increased b)! 
1,088, and of smaller holdings (& to si acres) by 
2,229. I* these seven years, the ifbmber 
occupiers has increased by 8,818. Of 518,000 hold- 
ings in Great frijain, only about 12 per cent, arc 
cultivated by owners, as compared with 86 per 
cent, in thfe German Empire, and 88 per cent, in 
Denmark. A quarter of the whole farihed area still 
consists of farms gver ^00 acres, and considerably 
more than a half of mediurft-sized farms. But there 
are now about 800,000 farms of from one to fifty 
acre%; and ij: is certain that the movement for small 
Holdings, now only 15 per cent, of the whole, will ^ 
much further. The vast importance of the agricul- 
ture ol the^ United Kingdom, %ven after all the 
losses of past years which we have noted, is indi- 
cated by the estimates taken for thf Census oi 
Production, 1907,* showing an output vdued at 
£210 millions, as compare^ with a net industrial 
output of £712 millions. 

The chief, but* not the only, cause of the jrecent 
improvement has been the rise of prices wMcb 
began in the mid-’ninetife. .Another factor is th< 
shaking out of weaklings, iqfoiify)etents, and 
aristocratic dabbl|rs during the long depression. 
In the effective application pf aap'tal, skille? 
management, systfii|atic organization, and thi 
development of marketing»^^ices, agriculture ii 

Appendix III., B. 
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still ^ry far behind manufactuife. But there is a 
great change for the b&ter. Agricultural education 
^|nd investigaptk)n are being coastantly improved;* 
and the ^eragg farmer’s attitude toward them is 
becoming intelligently appreciative. Economy of 
-production has markedly advanced, both%in the 
adoption of impro,ved machinery, and the alterna- 
tion of crops, as well as in farm ‘routine. The, self- 
binding reaper — an American inventioir continually 
improved and oheajlened during the last quarter 
of a century — has converted the ancient harvest 
festival into a modern <ndpstrial operation. It is 
but one of many machines and appliances which 
are transforming agriculture. They important 
/or the saving of labour power, and must be counted 
aJmong the causes of the exodus of labourers to the 
towns and the Colonies but they are also^ impor- 
tant for the saving of time, which, iii the climatic 
conditions of England, may make all the difference 
.between profit and loss. So the mower, tedder, 
transporter, and elevator have revolutionized hay- 
making (and it should be recalled that the British 
hay harvest is worth <5ver £81 ^millions, or very 
little less than the wheat, barley, and oats crops, not 
counting the straw). Tlie ^early disappointments 
with artificial manures and concentrated feeding- 
stuffs are aKo being forgotten, and ^new uses for 
phosphate And other fertilizers a}*e bein^discoverwl 
We may instance a single ^nt experiment con- 
ducted at the Agricvlt^al College at Kingston-on- 
*Soai;. Here it was lound that ^ expenditure of 
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29s. in manures for grass lan^l gave m four years a 
net profit per acre of ijy, 16s. in milk alone. 

In Ireland, a great social work is*dfein^ achieved < 
by agricultural co-operation, the farmers in many 
districts being enabled to control their o\^ buying 
and s«4ling, to free themselves from the rule of 
the “ gombeen and to build up the begin- 

nings of a new social life. In March 1918, there 
were in England and Wales 478 co-operative agri- 
cultural societies, with a meml)ership of ^8,000, and 
a turnover of nearly t^^o millions sterling. The 
most considerable development here is in milk 
production ; it is estimated that fifty thousand 
gallons of mi]k daily are dealt with by co-pperative 
d&iry societies. Better farming and better market* 
ing have reacted in producing better milk ; anci 
this has proc^uced a consta^itly intreasing demand, 
although, foreign competition being impossible, 
prices are easily maintained, so long as the trade 
is organized. For some years the railways were* 
oblivious of their opportunity, and the farmer was 
at the mercy of middlemen. Then organizations 
began to spring u}), which*now largely contrql the 
output, andhave begun to establish central factories 
for the conversion of €urf)lu^ supplies into butter 
or cheese. The total annual value^of (Jpiry produce 
is now reckoned £80 millions. In both special 
and generaf farming, one of the^greate'st needs 
that of co-operative credit banks, the capital beti^ 
raised on the security of the^n^^bers, which wovld 
also be the b^ purity for safe lending. 
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The* condition of the labourei^ is still the blot 
upon the escutcheon 0 / British agriculture. It has 
^pmewhat improved: average •weekly wages in 
England ahd Wjiles rose from 11s. 9d. in 1866-70 
^to 16s. 4n 1906-8 — ^years in .which ,the price 
of wheat fell from 54s. 5d. a quarter to 81s» lid., 
and beef from 6|d., to 5fd. per lb. This is not all. 
The labourer obtains various allowances in addi- 
tion to his wage. In 1907, the Board of Trade 
estimated the whole ^average earnings of ordinary 
agricultural labourers in**EngJand at 17s. lid. 
Probably they have sincfb reached in most districts 
nearly to the meagre level of a pound a week. 
Many unskilled labourers in towns hav^ a lot loudly 
less severe, for, if they earn four or five shilling 
mbre, they have to pay much more for rent and 
^ firing, something' more r for food, work isc much 
more irregular, and the whole conditions of city 
life are less healthful. On the other hand, the rural 
worker’s hours are much longer, he has few or no 
holidays, he is subjected to more petty tyranny, 
cottage accommodation is generally inadequate and 
conuqonly bad, there is no prospect of rising, and 
there is no interest in village life. These circum- 
stances help to explain tha fact that, despite a 
small improvement, 288,009 emigrants leR the 
United Kingdom for Canada alone in the years 
1911-12. The most hopeful sign is the growing 
appreciation of tke import^ce of the agrarian 
p^lem, and the readiness of 'all political parties 
Io«oon 5 ider it in a generous spirit. 
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There is one satisfactory segue! to the storf* Of 
the enclosures sketched ifi our early chapters. The 
process of appropriation had gone *o*far at the 
beginning of the ’sixties as to threaten tlie poor 
remnants of iiecreatign ground left around t\k great 
towns, and in particular «uch “ lungs of London ” 
as Wimbledon Common. Largely by the efforts 
of MriShaw Lefevre, later Lord Eversley, a Select 
Committee procured in 1865; the enclosure 
of surburban, and afterwards of rural, tiommons 
was stopped, and pui)lic ihanagenicnt was estab- 
lished,* without any attompl: to determine legal 
rights. From 1876 to 1899, there was some retro- 
gressioi% and the veto power of the lord, of the 
maAor has greatly interfered with the protection 
of commons and the preservation of footpaths. 
Much, haweve^ has been acromplfthed ; and few 
civilizing influences, in London particularly, count 
for more than the admirably regulated ijarks and 
open spaces. 


IV. CausADfi OF THK Life-Savers 

We saw that, after the national agony of the 
last serious trade crisis, 4;heVe was born a sense of 
compunction, a desire foi greater sojjial justice and 
efficiency, whieti, stijiulated by the wider suffrage 
ancUthe new^ schooling, and aide^ by tlie simul- 
taneous decay of the ^ landed interest and the 
old ecmiomic dogmas, took in a remarkable 
movement of , opinion and reforming acfmlyt 
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These were the da^j^s when Lord Rosebery was 
enthusiastic for the Londpn County Council, and 
every newspaper (it was before the coming of Mr 
Harmswbrth) jjad its column of “ labour news ” ; 
when Mr Booth was completing his evidences of the 
bulk of London poverty, and Mr Bowley was show- 
ing how small a. share labour had obtained of the 
increase of national wealth; when Sir William 
Harcourt was adding the death-duties to the 
resources* of demdcratic finance, and playfully 
declaring that “ we are all Socialists now.” “ With 
the widening horizon' of ^ interest and opportuni- 
ties so spoke Mr Asquith, then Home Secretary, 
busy curbing the “ poisonous ” trades, in a-speech 
at Liverpool in January 1898— “there is an ever 
“iarger field for a noble spirit of adventure. Behind 
and beneath tho surface of society, there ere sights 
terrible, appalling, and yet inspiring for those who 
have eyes to see. The labourer who tills the fields 
which are not his own, season after season in patient 
industry, with no home for his old age beyond the 
precarious bounty of public or private charity ; 
the workgirl, old before her time, who lives a life 
worse than that of a mediaeval serf, in the squalor 
of the sweater’s den ; the little child who cowers in 
the cold and the darkness while it listens in terror 
for the unsteady step which is to it the signal of its 
parent’s hone-coming — ^these, surely,*' are figures 
which, if we could only recognize it, are more 
appalling to the knaginatioh, and more stirring 
to thee sense of wrong, than any vision that ever 



inspired Chisader *or knight-arrant. While ^kese 
things remain, there is #\rork to be done, and there 
are spurs to be wdh, by every soWfer who has 
enlisted in the army of progress.” 

The Unionist victory of 1895, and the develop- 
ment of imperialism calminating in the South 
African War, inte|Tupted the pursuit of this chivalric 
ideal but it^was resumed with redoubled earnest- 
ness when tlfe war issue was settled. Much new 
information as to the condition of the ^oor had 
accumulated. To onf inv&tigation we may parti- 
cularly refer. ]\lr Booth, !n a less prosperous 
period (1887-92), had shown that the classes in 
which h poverty sinks down to want ” gounted 

814.000 persons, or 85 per cent, of the population 
in East London. Latter, he had shown that, in the* 
larger area of inner ” London a? a whole, in a 
population of 4,809,000, there were 87,000 of the 
bottom class, 810,000 of the next poo|;est, and 

988.000 of the intermittently employed and ill-paid 
classes, giving 80 per cent, of Londoners living in 
permanent poverty. ^ Finally^ in 1894, he had shown 
that nearly 80 per cent, of the population of Eng- 
and and Wales — more than *40 per cent, of the 
working and petty trading cla9ses-~over 65 years 
of age were in receipt of <Poor Law ipliei in course 
of a year (one-third i^jdoor, and two-thirds, outdoor 
relief) ; and ftiat no administrative phlicy, strict 
CMP loose, stood out as ^fiiitely the best in checking 
pauperism of the aged. It was^upposed that thi 
Vavest of these, resyjts obtained only in Londdh' 
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untif, in 1901, Mr B.^S. Rowntree made* a scientific 
inquiry into the economic condition of the 77,000 
t inhabitants the city of York.^ In this typical 

»provinci&l town, as it was shown to be — ^appl 3 ring 
a test stiale of the lowest cost at which families of 
various sizes could be maintained in mere physical 
efficiency — there were found to be no less than 
20,802 persons, 27*84 per cent, of the population, 
or 48*4 per cent, of the wage-earning dass, who did 
not reach'^the minimum requirement for decent life. 
These figures tallied closMy w;ith Mr Booth’s ; and, 
supported by much ‘fragmentary evidence,^ they 
proved it to be at least highly probable that, in a 
time of active trade, there were, in the lEnglish 
towns of 15,000 inhabitants or more, five miliicm 
‘people in a state of more or less acute poverty. 
It was, further, found that children yere mcach more 
numerous in these very poor families than in the 
general population, and that, on the other hand, 
the aged (65 years and over), who would be benefited 
directly by a scheme of universal pensions, were 
only 8*62 per cent, of the poor mass. 

Nor could any ground be di^overed for a com- 
forting hope that things were getting better. The 
Poor Law statistics- —a Very unsatisfactory test, it is 
true, since, the V are affected from time to time and 
from place to place by differences o^administratiem 
—rather suggested that there was no improve- 
ment in the amount of pauperism, while its cost 
Was markedly increasing. Thus, in a statistical 
' Poverty, A Hiudit oj Tewu I/ft, 



survey ” » of the official figures^sincC Idtl, whAi 
they first became complete and fully reliable, 
arranging them in periods correspondin^with the 
tides of trade, Lord George Hamilton ci)tainefi this 
result : 


1871-2 to 1879-80 (9 years) 

Mean, 

numbers 

relieved. 

747^86 

1880-1 „ 1887-8 (8 

.. ) 

,711,625 

1888-9 „ 1895-6 (8 

) 

694,094 

1896-7 1905-6 (10 

.. ) 

• 718,444 

1906-7 „ 1909-10 (4 

.. ) 

781,236 


Mean of aver* 
age annual 
rates iwr 1000 
of population. 


81*2 

2*66 

28*8 

22-2 

22'25 


The great reduction of children was baJance*d by 
an increase of adult men relieved ; and the close 
connection » between pauperisip and* casual, un- 
skilled, and agricultural labour was decidedly 
demonstrated.* 

What could humane men, conscious of the 
steady increase of wealth and enjoyment in their 
own levels of society, say in face of facts like these f 
England was reaching the height of a wonderful 
trade expansion. Sick of costly conquests and of 
the “fiscal” feud, the counfjy jvas keen to try 
experiments in social refoim, Challejjge^ in the 
field of foreign ctmme|ce more keenly than ever 

* StoHMkal Boeieijf ^oumai, December 1910. 

• Of 1.709,436 peraoM who reoeivc^ reUef in 1907, 639,680 (31-6 per 
cent.) were permanent paupers ;*630,000 were »etieved for less than 

weeks in the year; 640,000 were rel8\ld for lonaer neriod*. 
Imi aot oontihiiotiefy. 
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before, challenged by the democratic examples 
of her own Colonies, chalfenged at home by the 
newly-flecfgJd Labour Party, it gave rein to4ts 
generous impulses ; and within a few years, by an 
effort* in which men of all schools ‘of thought had 
their share, a series of mteasures were adopted which* 
may be said, without exaggeration, to have revo- 
lutionized the social outlook. Old Age Pensions, 
National Insurance against sickness and unemploy- 
ment, Minimum Wage Boards, Labour Exchanges, 
Town Planning, the Development Fund, the 
measure to which no more limited title could be 
given than “ the Children’s Act ” : it is too soon for 
any close judgment of these first-fraits of ^entieth- 
century conscience and ambition, and a hundred 
lesser acts, legislative and administrative, of the 
same order which have accompanied them. But 
this much may be safely said : these things char- 
acterize our time as plainly as the Enclosure Acts, 
th^ Speenhamland meeting, the prosecution of the 
London Corresponding Society, and Malthus’s 
Essay characterize the period with which our 
story opened. With all the differences, real and 
factitious, of parties'at Westminster, these measures 
have, at least in idea, commanded general assent. 
The boldnes? of the schemes for old age and sickness, 
and the trivial beginning of scieiftific development 
of natural resources, seem to indicate thilt the 
motive of pity has, so far: been much more powerful 
than the busin^ike sense of the profit of better 
social organization. Whatever ..the motive, tl^ 
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supreme fadT is thaf the will ,of the iwtiim &t8 
moved, and moved decisi\(ply. Here, for the time at 
lea^ lies the centre of gravity of Britislf patriotism. 

Postponing for a moment the direcliy incfustrial 
measures, we may now consider briefly thofe the 
^aim of which was to protect and aid the young, the 
old, the sick and^ iiyured, to develop national 
resources, and to improve the dwellings of the 
people. *On tHb first of these points, opinion was 
stimulated and directed in 1904 Iby the r^ort of 
the Commission on Physicaf Deterioration, which 
made over fifty recommendations on such subjects 
as over-crowding, milk supply, adulteration, the 
medical u^pccticgi of children in schools, factories, 
and Workshops, provision for the underfed, and 
the teaching of hygiene. ^ The Education (Provision 
of Meals) Act, 1^6, effected one of fhese reforms, 
enabling local authorities to provide meals for 
children attending elementary schools, §nd to 
recover the cost from parents where they are able 
to pay.^ The Education (Administrative Provi- 
sions) Act, 1907, imposed on local authorities the 
duty of instituting free medical inspection and 
treatment for children in dementary schools. 
This step was required by tlie discovery that a 
large proportion of scholars«suffered frqjn lyalnutri- 
tion and from defects gf the ears, eyes, an4 teeth. 
The Ciuldren Act, 1908, was aimed at the abuses 

I In 1011, the 0 (wi of free roeah tithe rates was £145,000 (£S8,000 
in London), only £1,507 being recovered ffOli parents, and £2,706 
oing reoeived in vohintMy.o(mtribations. 
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of baby-farming, gave the courts larger powers in 
cases of cruelty, forbade the selling of tobacco or 
drink to children, established special courts land 
probation <officers for youthful offenders, and 
further regulated industrial schools. This legis- 
lation has been supported by a very considerablf? 
increase of administrative ^nd voluntary labour. 
The number of school children has practically come 
to a standstill ; but the public cost of education 
has rapidly increased (p. 820, ante), although few 
children over 14 years of age have yet been brought 
into public schools. In his statement on the 
Estimates in 1918, Mr Pease said that 200 schools 
for mothers had been established ^ 780 iwirses were 
in employment in 21,000 schools ; 943 doctors were 
giving medical service ; 31 authorities were contri- 
buting to hospitals; 56 had fistablkhed school 
clinics ; and expenditure on medical treatment was 
being made by 229 authorities out of 817. The 
most liberal of our grandfathers would hardly have 
dreamed of these things, which have been done by 
general consent. 

' The feeling of the inadequacy of the ¥oor Law 
and its harshness, particularly in the case of the 
aged, was greatly strengthened by the information 
provided bjcMr Charles Booth, and by the findings 
of the Royal Commission, of 18^A8-5, which urged 
that th^ d««erving should receive eithet ftdly 
adequate out-door reluf ^r comfortable mainten- 
ance in institutions. The demand for a System 
of old-age* pensions was actively eountenauc^ % 
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Mr Chamberlain, and in 190A a favourable rOs(du- 
tion was carried in the House of Commons. In 
April 1907, Mr Asquith, then Chanoilloj of the* 
Exchequer, pledged the Ministry W action ; and,’ 
in 1908J Mr Lloyd-George introduced ’the Bill 
which received the royat assent on August 1. As 
amended in 191 J, iJ; established "non -contributory 
pensiSM of ^^ve shillings a week at the age of 
seventy for every British subj^t of twenty years’ 
standing resident in the^ United Kingtlon^ not 
insane or a criminal,.not in^ receipt of poor relief, 
and rtot having other nftans beyond £21 a year! 
In 1913, nearly a million old folk were in receipt 
of pensions, at>a cost of less than thirteen snillions 
sterling. The scheme was financed under thc^ 
graduated in<!pme-ta\and super-tax provisions of 
Mr LlojW-Gcojge’s famous «Einance Bill of April 
1909, which, rejected by the House of Lords, was 
enacted a year later, after a Ministerial victory 
in January 1910. The effect of old-age pensions ' 
in reducing pauperism is illustrated by the followii* 
com|>^4,tive figures^: — 

England and Wales. January 1909. 1914.* 

Total number of paupers , *850,460 646,818 

Outdoor ditto • • *^ . 5(ft,629 8781649 

^ January 1 ^. * J 913 , 

Total paui»ers ov«r 70 
•years of age 229,474 * S7,77Q 

Outdoor ditto 168^096 8,568 . 

Very much ipoie.«ompiicated is the svstem »«f 
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contributory insurance set up by Mr LIoyd-George’s 
Act of December 1911. ?^he great mass of the 
working population between ‘the ages of 16 an^i 
70 come by obligation under the health section of 
the scfieme, which is worked to a^jlarge extent 
through the existing friendly societies. The 
financial basis a joint contribution by employer 
and employed of 7d. per week in the case cf men 
and 6d. in that of women, the employer being 
responsible for payments and being authorized to 
deduct the workers’ contribi^tion, 4d. or 8d., from 
wages. The State contributes two-ninths of the 
male and one-quarter of the female benefits. These 
include* medical treatment, sanatorium treatment, 
sickness allowances (generally 10s. a week for men, 
and 7s. 6d. for women, for 26 weeks), disablement 
benefit (5s. a week intdcfinitely, aftpr the<icessati6n 
of sickness benefit), and maternity benefit (80s. to 
an insured woman, or the wife of an insured man). 
Insurance against unemployment was a new, and 
obviously a very diffiailt, venture. It was, therefore, 
applied, in the first place, to only four groups of 
trades — ^building, construction of works, ship- 
building, and mechanical engineering, together with 
iron-founding, saw^milling; and machine woodwork. 
In these ^employments, 2l million men at once 
became insured. The schen^ may be aJpplied to 
other trades, provided that the cost to the State 
ddes not exceed a million sterling per annum. Mas- 
ter and man each^pay 2|d. per week, and the State 
lid., the, odd |d. being for of management/ 
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The benefit is normally 7s. per week unempl(fyed j 
but only fifteen weeks’ ^benefif can be drawn in one 
year, and no more than one week’s benefit for every, 
five contributions paid. At the ag^of 60? a work-* 
man who h^ paid^500 contributions may* recover 
the whcje, with interest, Jess the amount of benefits 
received ; and an employer who J:eeps a workman 
contiguously employed throughout the year may 
recover a thiifl of his own contributions. Employers 
may not deduct their own conti7butions fmm wages. 

We may here note •that the principle of 
emplgyers’ liability for %ccifient was, in 1906, ex- 
tended to practically the whole field of industry, 
including domestic servants. It was estimated 
that six millions of workers thus gained the possi- 
bility of compensation of this kind. In 1912, mor^ 
than thuee millions s1;erling^was awarded as com- 
pensation in 81^599 cases of death and 424,406 of 
disablement, the average payments beinj^, respec- 
tively, £158 and £6, 8s. Od Two other institutions 
arising from the famous Budget of 1909 are the 
Road Board, which administers an income of nearly 
a million a year, coming from petrol duties /md 
carriage licences, for the impsovement and construc- 
tion of roads ; and the JDetelopment Commission, 
which has an income of half a million, and has 
subsidized agi^cultural and forestiy/r^earch and 
insl^ction, tobacco-bowing, cattle bredlmg, and 
harbour improvements.^ • 

These arc compara!ively “ p^w-fangled notions*” 
of the duties of the .State ; they belong essetitiallv 

2i 
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to Die twentieth century, and the great change of 
heart and mind it “has witnessed. The housing 
reform movement has a longer history ; and we muijt 
refer to«it moje fully, by way of happy sequel to 
our acQOunt of the rise of the slums^^ It may be 
dated from the foundation of the Metropolitan 
Association for improving the Dwellings of the 
Industrial Classes, in 1841, and its incorporation 
four years later. Lord Shaftesbury was om of its 
most actii^e leaders* and the Prince Consort showed 
his interest by becoming president of a kindred 
body, the Society for»Injproving the Condition of 
the Working Classes. For many years, these and 
other organizations worked to little effect^ so far 
as Parfiament was concerned ; but public inte^’est 
*was gradually aroused, and administrative action, 
central and local, was stimulated. In 1^51, two 
Acts were passed enabling local authorities to 
provide municipal lodging-houses for artisans, and 
bringing common lodging-houses under control. 
The former measure seems to have been quite in- 
operative. The Nuisances Removal Act of 1855 
made possible the closing of houses injurious to 
health, and the abatement of overcrowding ; but 
it was long ere these powers were put into force to 
any considerable extent. In 1855 and 1866, Acts 
were obtaAied" to encourage the j^vate building 
of workmen’s dwellings. In *1864, Miss Oct^via 
Hill began her work of model rent-collecting and 
gradual reform, John Rusiiii buying the buildings 
in tw^ courts, and giving them to her to manage. 
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This of philAnthropie effort was talcetir^p by 
Miss Cons and other^, and* was slowly extended, 

^ until the creation* of a large volume of interes|^ 
represented by the establishment^ of the Mansion 
House Council in 1884, made bolder* methods^ 
possibk. • 

The Artisans* and Labourers’, Dwellings Act of 
186| (the Toriens* Act) provided for the improve- 
ment or dediolition of existing buildings. This Act 
seems only to have affected*about two thousand 
houses in five cities. At the same time, however, 
considerable improvement* were effected in Liver- 
pool and Glasgow under private Acts. By the 
Cross^ot of ,1875, powers of building or demolition 
Were extended to larger areas. This measure was 
put in force on a large scale in Birmingham afld 
other ^owns. Still* more important was the less ’ 
direct effect ?)f the Public Health Acts of 1875 and 
1891 (the latter limited to London). Further 
Housing Acts followed in 1885 and 189(f, the former 
resulting from the Royal Commission of which, the 
Prince of Wales, afterwards King Edward, was a 
member, and the latter amending and consoli^ting 
previous legislation. In .the next fifteen years, 
loans amounting to .£2, *800^000 were raised for 
improvement schemeit These Acts were further 
amended in ^894, 1900, and 19^.* *Wa] autho- 
rjjbies now •have extensive powers *01* inspectioit 
supervision, demolition, construction, and 4and- 
pisrdhase ; and the*aaoptiop pf these measures was 
greatly enfor^4 by the Town Planning Actf of 1909/ 
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lindef which the Local Goverhment Boiusd can 
move reluctant bodies to effective action. 

In 1889, tjha birth-year of the London County. 
Council, Mr Fr^erick Greenwood thus summarized 
his conclusions from an intimate knowledge of the 
problem : “ that the lack of house-room, the 
enormous rents tl;iat have to be paid for accom- 
modation which is insufficient for decency, let rlone 
for comfort, are one of the greatest grievances bf the 
poor in London ; thbt by none is it felt so heavily 
as by the more intellig^t ajd provident of the 
working classes ; that*^ tl^ education we are at 
such pains to provide them does, by its most certain 
and most desired consequences, proipote r^ellion 
tagainst t\ie costly squalors of the workman’s home ; 
that, while education constantly enlarges the 
longing for sora® sharq of the refinementsrof life, 
the overcrowding which renders common decency 
impossible, even when a cruelly disproportionate 
.part ol the workman’s income goes for rent, in- 
creases ; that the causes of discontent are likely 
to grow, while indisposition to bear with them grows 
also [ and that wliile ho legislative remedies that 
are not worse than the disease can be found, yet 
some that are plausible ftiay be forced into experi- 
ment.” This prophecy haa been both confirmed 
and disproved’, for, while legislation hts been forced, 
it has certainly not been found to %ive resu^ 
“ worse than the* disease.” | It is still, no doubt, 
true that the main •^jp^provements have come kss 
^ from direct than indirect agenci^— ^e advance of 
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educa^oni popular government, and newiljpaper 
publicity, the cent^fugal effect of improved 
^railway and tramway communicatiofts, the cheeky 
at the source of overcrowding by the decline of the 
birth-rate. ^ But iiguch has certainly been* accomp- 
lished *in pulling down and building better, both 
by private and public effort. About 150,000 
per^ns have been housed in London by the 
MetrOpolitaifi Association, the Improved Industrial 
Dwellings Co., the Peabody* Trust, rfnd similar 
bodies, which obtained land from the Board* of 
Works, in its day, at jioihinal prices. With the 
advent of the London County Council, the period 
of mi^icipal provision on a large scale begpn ; and, 
down to March 1911, the Council had spent soratf 
three millions sterling on housing, and had 24,8(ft 
tenant% To 1906, 1*42 locaj authorities had availed 
themselves of the powers of municipal building, 
and 20,506 dwellings had been erected.^ These 
were, of course, only beginnings. In 1901, the* 
Census showed that 81 per cent, of the population 
of England and Wales {i,e. 2,667,506 persons) lived 
in a condition offidially described*as ovcrcrow(ied — 
that is, having more than«two persons per room. 
In 1891, the proportion htfU b^n 11 J per cent. In 
19^1,- it still stood at# over 8 per cent., a figure 
which shows Ijpw much has yet to ^*aone to readh 
a ^air minihium of decent life-conditions. Hiif 
seaports and some nor^em industrial towns aae in 

NPettite in The Munki^ Yearbook, 0Jid The Homing YwrkMt 
faf Akt W. TboOLpsoiL 
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the in^rst case ; and Scotland isf decidedly hehind 
England. In Ireland, on ^e other hand, very 
i^great progres^has been made, nearly forty thousand, 
oottages Having^been built up to 1912, at a cost of 
eight miMions sterling, by loan undei; the Land 
Purchase Acts, 

The Town Planning Act, 1909, consecrates an 
idea new to this country, though fong familia^j* on 
the Continent. The establishment of® Port* Sun- 
light by Messrs LeVer in 1887, of Boumville by 
Messrs Cadbury in 1889,^ and of the Hampstead 
Garden suburb in 1904, 'ohqwed what could be done 
by enlightened private enterprise; and types of 
garden cities, garden villages, and garden slurbs 
have been gradually evolved, many of them under 
cb-operative ownership and management. At 
length, in 1909, the prir^ciple of collective oi^ganiza- 
tion received the sanction of the legislature. The 
first half of the nineteenth century was a period 
of undisguised and unmitigated anarchy, the latter 
half a period of regulation, at first timid, but 
growing in efficiency, and of private effort to cope 
with a problem far beyond the possibility of such 
solution. The Town Planning Act, with its pro- 
visions enabling loqal authorities to buy and 
devdop “ land likely to ,be used for building 
purposes,” io limit the numbers of buildings per 
tore, their height and character, and to dtign 
halftthe increase of value ^f any property rtsing 
from such schemes/ ^iparks the definite aband^- 
meat d iaisser faire in this , dgmain, and the 
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acceptance* of the |)rmciple of public righttf^ilid 
responsibility. ^ 

. Is there any large cesult yet to show*for the vast 
expenditure involved in these far-rea(jhing schemes ? 
Official returns shojv that, in England and Wales 
alone, what has been called the “ beneficiary public 
assistance,” given in the forms of poor relief, educa- 
tion, |ind old-age pensions, ^ rose from £14,250,000 
in 1891 to £ft, 170,000 in 1901, and £51,896,000 in 
1911, and to something like £80 millions in 1918. 
These are far from bging fhe whole of the costs ei 
social* betterment, which hlolude expenditure on 
public health and sanitation, factory, workshop, 
and mi^e inspection, public baths and wasljjhouses, 
pafks and commons, other municipal outlay, and 
a large amount of private philanthropy. What 
there to* place to the other^side of the account 1 
It is inevitabfe that rapidly expanding Budgets 
should be subjected to questions like this, though 
they admit of no full or exact reply. Xfie highest 
satisfactions of life are imineasurable in material 
terms, and must rest upon a consensus of individual 
experiences. But there is a class of evidence as 
definite as could be desired, and of the largest 
significance, to which we \hay here very briefly 
refer. Let any unbeliever turn to^ the annual 
reports and ^uinouennial supplements of the 
Registrar-fieftcral oibirths, deaths^ and marriages, 

* Inotoding hoapitab provide^J by local authoritiM other Ihaa 
pooi^w infirmariofi, cost* tn^r the Un^ployed Workmen 
ISOoTind the provision of meals end ft^cal inspection and treat* 

^ mont of echool chilc^nb 
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He trill fold, in the first plac&, that the gmeral 
death-rate of the kingdom, has been reduced by 
more than quarter in twenty years — ^from 20 pe;* 
•thousand living in 1891, to 14*8 in 1911. He will 
find that there are still very yride divergences of 
health experience, some occupations, and tdistricts 
where certain occupations preponderate, having a 
shockingly excessive mortality, ^ut he wi9 also 
find a general and remarkable improvfementf in the 
last twenty years,*' and particularly in the last 
decade. For instance, tKe avepge yearly death-rate 
(per 10,000 living) frofii tuberculous diseases in the 
last decade* of the nineteenth century was only 
20*2 in the agricultural county of Dprset, ^nd was 
89*8 for England and Wales as a whole. From this 
*pomt, it rose to 48*8 in Birmingham, 45 in Bradford, 
51 in Blackburn, 52*^5 in Ereston, 55 ig Leeds, 
59*5 in Manchester, 61*9 in Liverpool^ 65*2 in Wigan, 
and 77*5 in Salford. Consumption, in fact, was 
nearly four times as prevalent in rich Salford as in 
poor Dorset. A longer view, however, throws the 
emphasis on a very different result. The fight 
aga^st consumplion is being waged most gallantly, 
and already with splendid success, as the fdlowing 
summary of thirty ^yesftrs’ ^experience shows : 
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PHtHISIS—ANNUAL DeATH!^ PER 10,000 LmNO 



1881-90. 

1891- 

1900. 

• feio. 

• 

De- 
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Westmorland • 
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7*6* 1 
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10*2 i 

Lanotishirc,* j 

10-7 

15*8 

11*8 

7*9 j 

London 

1 

20-5 j 

-» 
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12*5 
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That is to say, 27,000 persons died in 1910 
of phthisis in England and Wales than* would have 
died h#d the* rate of 1881-90 been magitained. 
What the saving of 27,000 lives a year may be* 
worth in “ bjneficiarjr public assistance ” we leave 
it to others to try to reckon# 


V. Unemployment, Strikes, the MiNiMfjBt 
Wagi; 

Three topics of large ’industrial importance 
remain for mention : unemployment, with recent 
measures to reduce it, qt Sbftep its effects ; trade 
disputes, and measure^ to procure their peace- 
ful settlement^without the sufferi2fe*(S strike or 
lockout; and that* measure which wo5t clearly 
shows the revolutionary^change in British econoaik 
thought, the State-imposed nyiymum wage. • 
Although there has not often been abnortiial 
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ime!hplo 3 nai€nt since the mid-’nineties, « consider- 
able advance has been ma4e in the understanding 
^of this complex disease of mcrfem society. As ip 
►the case^of tojm-planning and national insurance 
against eickness, we owe much to German examples ; 
much again is owing to yie long investi^tion of 
the Poor Law Commission (1905-9). The crude 
impulses of spasmodic charity* arid the hardjy less 
crude trust in emergency relief worl6, have given 
place to an honest Vecognition that unemployment 
ia a general and permanent malady calling for 
general and permanent- treatment, whatever fecial 
measures may be rendered necessary by the larger 
dips of the trade cycle. We say “ an ^onest ” 
recognition, because it is, for the twentieth century 
'conscience, if we read it aright, as dishonest for 
employers and w)ciety^at large to trust to ^ reserve 
of labour (necessary to the working of the in- 
dustrial system), indifferent to how that reserve 
manages to live, as it would be to require an army 
0)p navy reserve without giving it any pay in time 
of peace. This obligation, as well as the interest 
of society in th6 physical fitness of all citizens, is 
recognized in the system of national insurance 
against unemployment,** already outlined, to which 
employers and the State, and not only the workmen, 
mi^e contributions. The next tas]^: is to prevent 
the increase, of the labour reserve, and to redu^ it 
as, to as possible. This ^ involves two kinds of 
measures— the regularization' of industrial emfi^oy'^ 
ment {including special provision for times of bad 
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trade), and the raising of the physique, int^^fmia^ 
and mobility of the individual Worker. 

^me, though very ipsuifficient, progress has been 
made in both directions. All over the country, 
employers, municipalities, schoolmasters, and«other 
persons ot influence are beginning to recognize the 
mischief that comes of turning boys and girls out 
of schqpl into “ bliifd-alley ’* employments, the 
importance of«*physical culture and technical in- 
struction, and the even greater^ importan^ie of a 
more extended general education, as a /neans to, 
more fruitful activity *an^ adaptibility of mind. 
One good feature of the insurance scheme is that it 
gives employers ^an inducement to “ decasualize ** 
their labour force. Seasonal and cyclical fluctua- 
tions, and those due to changes of industrial 
structure,^ open out a* series of pr<)blems which 
have yet to b# grappled with seriously.^ The 
most considerable step taken consists of the estab-t 
lishment in large towns throughout the country of 
labour exchanges, worked by the Board of Trade in^ 
close conjunction with the system of unemployment 
insurance. The flrstr experinfents Ih the registra- 
tion of workers seeking jobs jvere made by a few 
private individuals, and ^^pwards by a few muni- 

^ Mr B. S. Rowntree'8 invostiji^tiorui showed that more than a 
haU of the unemployed in York were penons whom had 

for yeait depended^of caanakwork for a livelihood, and |hat about 
a halfiNere not in any way disqualified for work. l%e author con* 
idnded Oiat improved morale and increased teohnioal abili|y 4 
impOK^I 1^ they are, can nsterVdve the j^blem unless they are 
iMOoisled wlCh wide industrial and eoonfnio reforms ’* {Unmflo§* 
A Ibriof ^ Bowntree asd B. Lasrkar. 1911 
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dpalitics, from 1885 onward,* being nearly always 
associated with the* admii)istration of distress relief 
funds. Thck Unemployeli Workman Act, 19p5, 
while chiefly^ designed for the institution of relief 
worksi gave power to establish registries ; and the 
Central (Unemployed) ftody for London, used this 
power, setting up twenty bureaux which, in a 
year, filled over thirty thousand vacancies The 
Labour Exchange Act, 1909, creaWd mbre than 
four hundred exchanges, with Post-Office co-opera- 
^ion, and. a tentative •system of travelling clerks 
for the purely rurs^ About a r million 

vacancies ‘were thus filled in 1912 ; and, in some 
large towns, masters, with the agrecmept of the 
trade unions, take hands only from the Labour 
Exchange. It is provided by the Act that “no 
person shall be prejudiced "on account ^f refusing 
to accept employment where the ground of refusal 
is that a trade dispute which affects his trade exists, 
or that^the wages offered are lower than those in 
the trade in the district.” The Board of Trade is 
empowered to advance travelling expenses to men 
for whom work has been found at a distance ; and 
most of the money so advanced is regularly 
recovered. 

The unemployed insuj;ance system is worked to 
the extent' of 'one-quarter or one-t^d through the 
tr^e uiiicKQS or other volun\;ary associationsi and 
f^ the rest through tl^e labour exchanges. It 
^me into operation only in July 1912, fixii ba^^efits 
^began only six months later ; moreover, this waa 
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a period oi minimum unemployment, so tiiat the 
I«wrf Iks in the futi^. ihe administrative 
pr^ticability of the scheme is, howeveif regarded 
as established ; it appears to have ii^creased, not 
discouraged, voluntary insurance ; and at sub- 
stantial fupd is accumulating against the next wave 
of trade depression. Less than a fifth of the work- 
men brought in in*thl first year (2^ millions) had 
previousty beeh insured against unemployment. 
The grave fact is that, in six months of booming 
trade, 560,000 claims to benefit were .received,* 
Very fejv were fraudulent, jnd»less than 9 per cent, 
were disallowed. The claims were estimated to 
represent^ 400,000 individual workmen. In ^ most 
cases*, the term of idleness was short, representing 
change rather than lack of employment. It is in 
shortening^ these breaks that tj^e labour exchanges 
and other measuks of organization will be service- 
able. But, at the best, the discovery that at least 
“ one in every five or six of the workmen !n these 
trades has been unemployed at some time or other, 
during six months of exceptional prosperity ” gives 
matter for anxious reflection. ’ • 

That, during this prospei^us period, labour 
disputes were unusually .frequent and extensive 
lea^ us to a new set of considerations. The follow- 
ing figures mei^ure what has beelf called the 
** stri|:e fever 
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Yearn 

No. a! 
Disputes. 

Persons Affected. 

Duration in Hjaya. 

Average of* * 

19(51-10 , 

468 

0 

221,058 

» 

4,258,85^ 

1^11 

908 

961,980 ^ 

10,819,591 

1912 

821 

1,48^,082 

4p, 846, 400 

f 


It may be said at once that »Jhe e:?f:ceptional 
record of the la^, two years was due chiefly to the 
great strikes of transport workers and coal miners. 
The general railway. strike* and the series of linked 
strikes in, the transport! trades which followed it, in 
1011, constituted an extraordinary effort of ill- 
organized groups to improve their pCsiticai, as 
regards both wages and recognition of the unions, 
ere the period of prosperity should pass. It was 
largely successful irf both respect* ; an^, in a year, 
840,000 trade unionists were recruited, chiefly in 
the ranks of unskilled labour. It showed a decided 
tinge of the “ Syndicalist,” or quasi-revolutionary, 
thought which is as embarrassing to Socialists of 
the parliamentary order as to old-fashioned trade 
unionists, and in some of its features recalled the 
great struggles of the later ’eighties. The coal 
strike of 1912 brV)ught mto the field, on the other 
hand, at-rilKon men fully organized and long ex- 
perienced in parliamentaryi action^ intent not on 
higher wages* all round, but on a minimum that 
would benefit only about'a ftfth of their number. In 
these and many kher cases, however, a general sen^ 
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of the inadequacy of the workman’s share M the 
recent increase of wealth counted for much, and com- 
^nded sympathy in mher classes. • In a decade 
of swelling fortunes, nominal wages h|id, as^ whole, 
been stationary, real wages had actually declined. 
Of eight million adult tmen engaged in regular 
occupations in the United Kingdom, nearly a third, 
when jn ordinary* fufl work, were earning only 25s, 
a week*or les^, over a half were earning only up to 
80s. Add to this the tragic possibilities ol sickness, 
disablement, and unejnpld^^ment, and the wonder 
lies not in an occasional oythteak of “ strike fever,” 
but in the mass of little, constant sacrifices which 
make t^^e grovHth of trade unionism possiblj. The 
spcfeding-up of industrial processes and the rise of 
industrial intelligence — compare the modern taxi- 
cab dri^^r with the*ancicry: jehir! — must needs 
aggravate the problem. The average man’s wants 
grow, in fact, faster than his means of satisfying 
them. The question of social peace would be much 
simplified if we had nothing but law and order 
think of ; and the question of social justice would 
be simplified if law^nd order did hot matter a^g. 
There may be some ideal point in philosophy at 
which peace and justige fcre ^perfectly wedded : 
peering through the dt«;ty air of this most un- 
philosophical w#rld, it would seem tfiartkese stany 
sistgrs are ccftaimonly at variance. History, it is 
true, encourages us wj^h proof !hat peace and 
jusfice have both processed, ^jp^that the reconcilia- 
• tion cannot be imnoijsible. But, lest we take this 
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coHtfort too easily, new forms*of the old difficulty 
are constantly arising. The would-be pacifist, in 
this predicament, does well to remember that npt 
an indidgence^of generous sentiment, but a scientific 
understanding of the facts, wilj best %id him. 

Thus, it is possible tOt exaggerate the mischief 
and the “ futility ” of strikes, and to advocate per- 
emptory methods of settlement,' in such a way 
as to give a false view of the indusLial situation. 
Taking all the disputes in 1910 which came within 
the cognizance of the Bbard of Trade, we find that 
only 16*8 per cent. <sf tjie workpeople were fully 
successful-^and then sometimes rather against 
other ^workmen than against employeig — while 
18*6 per cent, definitely failed, and the remaiiider 
accepted compromises. The proportion of com- 
promises has increased, that of both complete 
success and complete failure has^ fallen greatly. 
This may be a testimony to British reasonableness, 
or it. may be a reflection of the fact that, while the 
organization of both capital and labour has pro- 
ceeded rapidly, the stationariness of real wages has 
prevented the trade unions from accumulating 
strike funds. The total of income assessed for 
income-tax increases b]y about £80 millions a year ; 
the net increase of wages in 1911 amounted to only 
about £1,400,000, which, according to Mr Philip 
Snowden, M.P.,^ was more than extinguished by the 

Living Wage, 1012. Mr Onewden argued that “a strike 
dever did bring much a^^x^ntiai gain to the workers," and that 
** the sHke is likely to be lees efieotive in the future even than in the 
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loss of wages durirtg the strikes. The loss, how- 
ever, was for one year^the gain, presumably, was 
ipore lasting ; and a strike leader wf>if!d say that,, 
but for the strikes, the loss would 1x4 muelf greater,* 
and would be pernjjanent. As to the nii!t‘hief to 
the community, grievous as it is, it also may be 
exaggerated. Strikes are, at least,, a great safoty- 
valvc^; it mi^ht plausibly l)e argued that they have 
saved Englaftd from revolutionary and anarehistie 
movements familiar on the Ct)ntinerd, hnd have 
given inevitable convicts *of interest a relatively 
peaceful and orderly foryi. •It is certain that the 
workers will not lightly abandon thfc their last 
moderiE^e weapon. * 

We briefly distinguished, in an earlier ehiipter, ‘ 
the methods of negotiation, eoneiliation, mediation,* 
and arbitration which were 114 use a generation since, 
^subject to the* generally accepted {)rinciple that 
wages must follow prices. Experience hasjsuggested 

• 

pa«t.” He concluclod that voluntary conciliation wa« “ not strong 
eitoogb to deal with ecrious disj)ute«,’’^nd warmly advocatod “ cow- 
pubory arbitration." incidentally, he acolded the Trade Union and 
Socialist Ckmgresses for »ondemmng*“ comj^laory arbitration" in 
industrial, while demanding it in international, disputes. Tbfr© i« 
vague thinking here. " Compulsory ‘arbitration " U a mianoroer 
in any oaae ; and there could 1|) nc^such^ tiling in international life 
without the creation of a coercive international authority, wbicit no 
democrat would advocate. Permanent or objigrilwry arbitiation, 
which is what most {^cifists demand, is a very different thing, i m piyi ng 
no i^iteide coercifn, but omy a genera! wiilingness 4o arbitrate, and 
a moral obligation to accept an award whetf arbitration has ^^een 
•ntered upn. The kind 0 ^ iniumational settlement generally de- 
ffiifflfaid j| the same as that which tr|fd|*Qnionisii and employlra 
ptaotiee dally. 

2K 
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new*kinds of pacific^ process ; ‘and we* may now 
adopt a somewhat different classification of the 
f possible expedients, thus : • 

' 1. InifestigaUon of disputes, and pyhlieaiion of 
reports thereon. This elementary form of action, 
valuable for the parties to any dispute, but even 
more important fpr the guidance of Parliament and 
public opinion, is illustrated by the usually admir- 
able publications, regular and special, \)f the 'Board 
of Trade: It makes the growth of well-informed 
akid equitable views on the remuneration of labour 
more and more a funciion^ of good citizenship? 

2. Direct ‘ Negotiatioriy by arrangements having 
various^ degrees of permanency. The daity work 
' of ten millions of operatives cannot be conducted 
Vithout frequent differences arising but it must 
be remembered that, many are quietly settled 
for every one which becomes public. In the latter, 
direct nejSfotiation is the commonest method of 
settlement (accounting for half the usual number 
of agreements affected) ; and it is wholly desirable 
that this should continue to be so, for a voluntary 
paqf: is worth many forced bargains. Its efficacy 
is usually proportionate to the organization of 
both parties, whose officials thus far resemble the 
DiplomatiQ^seryices and the Foreign Offices of the 
internationS held. The recogpitior of trade uniem- 
imi is now»^neral throughout the skilled trades. 
The principle may be said to be established. But 
the great majority of unskilled and female worhers 
m still unorganized : and here the battle ragei 
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round thef qiiestiofi whether^ a particulai* unitMft is 
really representative, can govern its members, 
/ather than the general principle collective i 
bargaining. Progress is also hi*derc<f by the 
fact that, in maqy parts of the transport and , 
unskilled trades, the masters are not organized. 

8. Mediation and roMci7/a/ton,. that is, the offer 
of friendly advice to the parties by some impartial 
outsider, orAhe provision of guidance by standing 
committees or referees. The*Labour Department 
has recently been vyy active in this field, and •its 
mediation has been efftyti^e even in some despe- 
rate cases. Conciliation is in its natui^ elastic, and 
it takqp many forms, both spontaneous and per- 
mbnent. Until 1907, organized conciliation counted* 
for comparatively little in the actual settlement olf 
disputea, simply because iUwas Ather, and most 
successfully, exercised to prevent their coming to 
a head. In the great productive indusjries, how- 
ever, much good has been effected by conciliation * 
boards representing a giver^ trade, or section of a 
trade, in a given locality, or representing a wider 
or more mixed coristituency. Most of these bodies 
arc particular trade boards*; the few general and 
district boards have beeft successful. The 
coal and iron trades have been tl^s gulated for 
many years ; tand,^in its general operation, ovei 
se|en himdAd disputes a year are settled by this* 
method* In addition •to the sliding scales they 
adioinister, the wor£ of th£«qpiiciliation boards* » 

• la some cases, fijrepgthened by special tfpes 
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agreement, giving a character obligation to the 
process. Two instances ipay be cited. In the 
•cotton trad^, •the Brooklands® agreement of 1898 
‘forbade •any stoppage of work until jpint-com- 
mittee negotiation had been t^ied. As amended 
in September 1911, the agreement provided that 
if, despite the ponciliation machinery, a strike 
or lockout should take place, representativiss of 
masters and men should meet within f(:/urteeiS days, 
and at l€ast monthly thereafter, till the dispute 
eifded. Nevertheless, a great lockout in the cotton 
trade took place duriilg the following winter. A 
lockout of boiler-makers in September 1910, said 
to be i^xie to infractions of an existing shipyard 
“agreement, led in March 1911 to the establishment 
of a new compact under which the Shipping Federa- 
tion, on the one side, and the unions, on the other, 
gave individual and collective assurances that they 
would go to the conciliation board without stopping 
work; and would punish their offending members, 
allegations of breach of the agreement to be dealt 
with by joint-committee. The trouble here is not 
that the men are unorganized, but that they belong 
to diiferent unions, the interests of which do not 
always comcide. This 'agreement might, perhaps, 
be most accurately called obligatory direct negotia- 
tion. There is’ also a single case o5 what may be 
tcnned gua^^teed conciliation or arbitration-— 
that ol the boot- and shoe-t^ade agreement adx^tad 
m and several times renewed; by whi^ a 
sum df £1000 was deposited by either party 
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agaitist breach of the agreement or of awards 
under it. 

• 4. Arbitration prefer — that is, the Voluntary sub^ • 
mission of a dispute to be tried on its merits b/ 
some more tor lesn impartial person or ^)er8ons. < 
The process properly implies a voluntary submission, 
and a judgment—opt merely a conciliatory sugges- • 
tion f but it^may, or may not, involve acceptance 
of theVwardf. If the masters and men in any trade 
undertake in advance for a term of years*to submit 
their differences to arbitration, this is permanBat 
arbitration ; if they also*un3crtakc to abide by the 
judgment, this would seem to be best*descril>ed as 
permanfnt ohUgatory arbitration. In no* case is 
there any outside compulsion. Whether these pre-* 
cise terms used pr not, it is important tha? 
the character prid limits of •the different processes 
should be understood. It may l)e asked, for 
instance, why the quasi-Irgal arbitration in com- 
mercial differences, provided by the Act of *1899, * 
and now a valuable adjunct of the regidar law- 
courts, has never been imitated ^in the industrial 
sphere — why, indeed, it was specifically excluded 
by the Industrial Conciliation Act. The reasons 
are not far to seek. Worting-class opposition to 
legally enforceable awards is not bync^y unreason- 
ing : it rises out of ^le facts of the case. Disputes 
between two*individuals, or even two*nations, arc* 
radically unlike disputes between an employer tnd 
a body of workers. There arerf:ii^ main differenced : 
(1) industry dj^ute often is, cn; Idsooine, 
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a matter of life an^ death— the employer may 
be ruined, the workers maj* starve. On the other 
ihand, commfertiial men need not, and usually do 
not, subftiit matters of life and death to, the legal 
arbitratfcn of the Act of 188,9, whiah is rather 
regarded as a speedy and ^inexpensive way of dis- 
posing of minor, causes. Ev^n in international 
affairs, where there is no enforcement of awards, 
matters of “ honour and vital interest are almost 
universally excepted from arbitration ; and if this 
e^teeption should ever be geijerally abandoned, it 
will be because war hfas become more intolerable 
than any possible arbitral award. (2) Commercial 
litigant^ are usually equal individuajs, welV within 
'reach of the arm of the law. In the relations of 
employer and employed, there is^ always an 
essential inequality, and on one side th«tre is a 
great lack of effective personality. Ordinary^ liti- 
gants can wait, employers can perhaps wait, and 
' they have money to be seized. Workmen are, 
for purposes of punishment, an elusive quantity. 
And workmen cannot wait : in the last resort, their 
only strength lies in numbers — ^a positive weakness 
in a waiting game. These two differences are really 
one. Workmen cannof easily be pursued at law, 
because of^heir poverty and they cannot wait, 
because they are always fighting ever, or in the 
^ region of, essentials. ^ • 

The number of disputes settled by arbitration 
has always been simll. Thus, in 1910, only# 24 
disputes, affecting 8,224 workp^ple,. were so ended. < 
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But it mu^ again, be recalled that the exislencc 
of arbitral arrangements is v&luable in preyenting 
quarrels from ripening^o the point which they 
ire officially recorded. Conciliation and arbitration] 
have beeft most successful in the mming ij^dustry, 
which accounts foi^over a third of the successful 
cases in the last decade. The textile, metal, 
engineering, and shipbuilding tAdes come next, 
and builjjiing and clothing trades — where labour 
combination is weakest — a long way aftgr. 

5. Judicial or administjraiive iytoccss, including 
what is called “ c<fmpulsqry ai bitralion.*’ The 
CanaSiian, New Zealand, and Australian experi- 
mei^ are most interesting and suggestive, though 
ofjittl^ direef value in the more complex*circum' 
stances of Great Britain. Under the Canadiaq 
Industrial Disputes ^Act of 1907,^ change in any 
contracf of employemnt ift certain industries is 
forbidden, except after thirty days’ noti(‘e. If such 
change be disputed, there is thus an iaterval for 
investigation and conciliation ; and, until the 
award has been published,* a strike or lockout *18 
illegal, and is heavily penalised The Canadian 
Trade Union Congress in 1911 asked for the rifpcai 
of this Act. Under the >iew Zealand Conciliatior 
and Arbitration Acts df 1894’and 1908 — the first 
pioncking measure being the worl^ citMr Pembei 
beeves — “ ^bmpijsory arbitration,’* that is, i 
qifhsi-Iegal trial with penalties imposed by th< 
State, follows upon*tlfe failure of voluntary Ison 
ciliation ; and an agreements ifi* the one case, or ai 
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awaid in the other, is legally binding not only on 
the immediate parties, but on the whole trade in 
^the district concerned. THe parties are then foiY 
j)idden to strike or lockout, under penalties of £10 
for a workman and £500 for an eipployer. In 
industries supplying necessaries, masters and men 
are further forbidden resort to strike or lockout 
except after fourteen days’ ndtic6. In Australia, 
there is both State and Federal comfailsion* of an 
experimental kind ;«and, in Victoria, wages boards 
h%ve fixed ijiinimum wages in over ninety trades. ' 
Such sucwss as tha Dominions have achieved 
along these L’ues is proportionate to the differences 
between their politico*economic position and that 
,of the Mother C’ountry. The chief of these differ- 
f nces are as follows ; the Canadian and Australasian 
communities ar^} relatively n\3w, rela'tively small, 
and preponderantly agricultural. They are per- 
fectly free, homogeneous democracies, unhampered 
. by hi§tori<. survivals. Old-world entanglements, or 
the duty of governing great tropical dependencies ; 
they do not yet even bear any substantial share in 
the cost of imperial dcfefice. Industry is a secondary 
acti^ty ; they have plenty of a(?cessible land and 
a sparse population ; on ^the strength of their 
potential wealth tliey obj^ain easy credit. The 
raising of thFreAuincration and conductions of labour 
♦is, then, a voijiparatively easy tksk, requiring chiefly 
the ^ocial will to check parasitism at one end and 
monopoly at the otljer. This w ill is provided by 
; Coloni^ spirit, arismig from the fact that the 



Coicmies wtfre built Mp by men who sacrificed Iheir 
homes in the Old World ib or^er to breathe a freer 
^ ; and it is, perhaps, aided by a protectionist, 
system which they regard as enabling empfoyers tOi 
pay good w^s, not as enabling statesmerf to pay 
for great standing annies and navies. The British 
circumstances are in all these respects radically 
differgnt. They are, above all, infinitely more 
complex ; add an understanding of the various 
processes distinguished above ^is essential to any 
useful consideration of th^^ possibility of extending 
further the functions of^thC State in relation to 
industry. In Great Britain, judicial* or admini- 
strative compi^lsion of this kind has been applied, 
so •far, in only two cases, to which we shall refer ' 
presently — ^the sweated trades under the Trad^ 
Boards #Act, 1909, and cyal-mimng under the 
Minimum WagS Act, 1912. This is not coiuiliation 
and arbitration at all, but law. But much has 
been accomplished since the first seriou? attempt 
was made, in 1896, to give State stimulus to the 
voluntary settlement of disputes. By the Concilia- 
tion Act of that year, the* Boaftl of Trade was 
empowered to make inquiries, to appoint a con- 
ciliator on the application of one side, or an 
arbitnitor on the application of both ; and, under 
Sir George AsJjwith, this sort of ifilervention has 
dc\jploped trhimphaRtly. 

After the transport stykes of the*summer of ISbll, 
tfee^Govemment established ijp^advisory Industrial 
Council, conkisting of twenty-six eminent trepre- 
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sentetives of employers and men in the great trades. 
One of its first dutiei was to investigate the possi- 
bility of seauxing a better^'ful^ilment of industry 
, agreements, when they are arrived at ; and the 
report \ is significant of the trend of opinion. The 
Council, while noting %t industrial agreements 
must be left more elastic than conunercial contracts, 
found that “in* most cases they are well ){ept.*’ 
The exceptions are generally in unorganized^ or in- 
9ompletely organize, trades. “ Where agreements 
H^de through properly organized machinery for 
dealing with disputes, have been broken, it is fre- 
quently found that they were made at times when, 
owing to the abnormal conditions, great difficulty 
must have been experienced in arriving at a fair 
►adjustment.” Questions of interpretation arise; 
agreements should always provide for their refer- 
ence to arbitration, strike or lockout being forbid- 
den till the interpretation is obtained. The Council 
favoured' a delay before cessation of work, to 
permit of mediation and “ a pronouncement upon 
the question at issue by some independent body 
or impartial tribunal ” ; but dt declared against 
“ compulsory ” arbitration. It had been proposed 
that breach of agreeme?it should be punished either 
by monetary penalties, or by legally prohibiting 
financial dt other assistance to t^ose in )breach. 
The Council, pointed out, hovfever, tfee importance 
of jnaintaining the princijple of collective bargain- 
ing, which might .thus be injured by the thre^ of 
»Cd. 6952 of im 
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such penalties deterring work^ople from entering 
into agreements. Ther^ is also the obvious diffi- 
cylty of enforcemeat. “The conclusion of the 
Council is^that, in the long run, th^ fulfilfnent of. 
agreements i^ more^ likely to be secured • by an 
increased regard for the •moral obligation, and by 
reliance upon the principles of mutual consent, 
than Jby the establishment of monetary penal- 
ties, or*the le^l prohibition of assistance.” With 
regard to the extension of an Agreement -from th« 
immediate parties to a ^hole trade pr district, 
“ espocially where the woj'killen’s organizations are 
not sufficiently strong to secure general observ- 
ance,” ^he C(jiincil recommended that if, after 
incjbiry, the Board of Trade were satisfied that the 
immediate parties were substantially representative,* 
and thaWthe agreement was^ prop«r one, it might 
be declared expended, ” and its terms thereupon 
become implied terms of any contract of service in 
the trade or district concerned.” * • 

A moment’s reflection as to the actual structu|;e 
and functioning of industry will show how necessary 
is the conservative i;pirit illustrated in these phrases. 
Raw, wholesale compulsion, is practically impos- 
sible ; to attempt it wQuld be ^avely to discredit 
the Si;ate, and to aggravate the possibilities of 
conflict. Voliiitary methods need*patllnt waiting, 
if <inly becaifre they* depend upon the development < 
of trade unionism, aiyi its fulf recognition^ by 
enaployers* organizAtfons ; bu| they visibly succeed, 
and they constantly create new expedient^ whijh 
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carry the great movement forward. What could 
law, with its peremptory and rigid method, aecom- 

I plish in thfe *fie\d ? Men do not only strike for 
increaseii, or against reductions, of wagps. They 
strike d^inst the introduction pf non-’inion labour, 
against unpopular foremen, against the penalizing 
of trade-union officials. They^ demand the restric- 
tion of piece-work, the limitation of apprentiaes or 
female labour; in the end, they defhand the re- 
moval of “ blacklegs,” and the reinstatement of 
the old hands. Then, \here^ is the old, yet ever 
new, problem of the sympathetic ” strike. ^ How 
are questions such as these to be judicially decided ? 
The variety of industrial incident is indesf»ribable. 

‘ In 1910, rather more than half a million persons 
were engaged in 581 officially recorded disputes ; 
one of these alone ejected 102,000 persons, yet 
it arose from the discharge of a single man. Nor- 
mally, disputes about wages constitute about a 
half of the total. A minimum wage is not alto- 
gether easy ; but above the minimum, how are 
differences to be judicially decided ? Neither 
trade-union leaders nor captains of industry will 
rush into these dark places. 

That these practicarheritations about the legal 
regulation , of normal adult labour are not to be 
confused with the dogmatic scmplesjjf the Victorian 
age is, hWever, proved by file rapkfiy ext«p,ded 
a|>plication, at tke same time, of the principle of the 
minimum wage. It began *with ^ sp^iflcaHy 
“ sweated ” trades. Here we a|e at the opposite 
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pole from tBose occii^ations in ^hich high orgarfiza- 
tion has made possible ai^ orderly progress. W omen 
workers are almost ^vholly withopt tjdhibination ; 
the fact that they rarely strike onl> reflects their* 
poverty, timidity, a^id fatahsm, and their felative 
lack of skill. Two-thirds of the women over 18 
in the clothing trades earn less tli^n 15s. by a full 
week’s work ^ and in the food and other trades 
the levtd of phy is still lower. After the publication 
of the Report of the Lords’ Committee ifl 1890, a 
movement arose to secure* a legal “ living wage.^’ 
For Ertany years, its advcyiaths cried ifi the wilder- 
ness, along with vSocialist orators who* wished for 
a largciiiuse of*the same prescription. Thc^ forma- 
tion of the Women’s Industrial Council and the 
Anti-Sweating League marked a new semse of what* 
Lord Miner called “this national* disgrace.” In 
Febniary 1908, Sir George Toulmin introduced a 
Bill for the establishment of wage-boards, with 
power to declare a minimum wage in tremes to be 
scheduled by the Home OfT^pe. The mind of the 
country was now prepared, for a ^at advance. 
The Government approve the principle of Jtbc 
Bill, and referred it to a Select Committee on Home 
Work. A year later, Mr "Winston Churchill, for 
the Board of Trade, introduced (Jovemment 
meaaure i^piionble ^nly to exceptional industriei, 
which he <4Sracterized as unorganizei, immobde, 
and carried on under morbid economic condituins. 
Thia “first modem propoigj* of Govemmeitt 
machinjery to a^e«and enforce the .rate of^wam 
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was,” he said, “ an.experimerit and a revolution.” 
Mr Balfour and Mr Lytteltjon approved, with reser- 
vations ; rfnd the Bill recerv^ed royal assent on 
Octobef 20, J909. The Trade Boards. Act em- 
power^ the Board of Trade to make,«for any trade 
or branch of a trade in which wages are “ exception- « 
ally low as compared with otjier employments,” a 
provisional order setting up a board consisting of 
representatives of employers and ‘ workmen in 
•equal numbers, with a smaller number of nominated 
members. • These boards minimum time- and 
piece-rates, Which ma^ come into effect at obce by 
agreement,’ and may be made obligatory by order 
of the 4 Board of Trade. Within feur years, rates 
had been so fixed in the following trades, embracing 
ajbout 400,000 workers ; chain -malting, machine- 
made lace and* net-finishing, paper and Cardboard 
box-making, ready-made and wholesale bespoke 
tailoring (garments to be worn by male persons), 
the * sugar, confectionery, and food-preserving 
trades, shirt-making, the sheet-metal and hollow- 
ware trade (including tin-box and canister naaking), 
and linen and cotton embroidery. An allowance 
to cover loss of time and travelling expenses is 
made to represenjbati^e members of the boards. 
The mininjura^wage usuaKy varies frozn2|<h to8|d. 
an hour for women— which hjve b^en estimated to 
give the lowest possible weekly shm on wtueh 
physical fitness can be naintained-^nd is about 
id, an hour for « men. Impqitant ^provisions 
prevent evuion by the inci|M|Be of scnmUed* 
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“ learners’**; thus, Ih the box-frade, all leamm ” 
must be certificated, tjiiey must receive some in- 
struction, they are limited in numt^r, h^d they must* 
reach adi^It pay after three years, or at the ^ of 18.* 
The earl)% working of the trade boafds has 
revealed various difFicultJies, none of which seem to 
be insuperable; ^ on, the other hand, it has given 
an immediate and remarkable stimulus to organi- 
zation *in th8 industries affected, on the part both 
of workers and employers. O(l)struction* is mu(4l 
reduced by the fact tjiat tlie good employer wants 
his “sweating” competitor \o be penalized ; and, 
among statesmen, it may now be said that there is 
general ^ceptance of the minimum wage principle 
as ‘stated by Lord Milner (Dec. 6, 11)07) : “ ^e 
sweating sysjem impoverishes and weakens tjie 
whole community, l)ecause i^ saps Hie stamina and 
diminishes the*productive power of thousands of 
workers, and these in turn drag others (^own with 
them. It means an industry essentially rotteA and 
unsound, because an industry which does nert 
provide those engaged in it with sufficient to keep 
them in health is 'essentially imsound. Usech-up 
capital must be replaced ; • and of all forms of 
capital the most fundamenfal and indispensable is 
the hitman energy nectssarily coysuiped in the 
work of produolion. ^ The community Has^to make 
goo^ the inefficiency that sweating produces. I 
know that many people think it impossible 
t6ia$ wag^is by law ; £ut the ft?^g of a limit beloir 
idiich wages sh^^^ot fail is alre^y ndt tte 
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excejption, but the rule, in this country, i . . It is a 
proposal that the State shalj do for the weakest and 
f most helpleSst trades what the strongly organize^ 
trades already 4o for themselves.” 

In this definition, and in the genera^ understand- 
ing of to-day, as, virtually, in that of the Lords’ 
Committee of 1890, “ sweating ” means any gross 
underpayment. That this carries the ca^e far 
beyond the * limits of the industries originally 
described* as “ sweated ” is indicated by two facts 
with whichcour review may conclude. The first lies 
in demands, emanating from both of the great poli- 
tical parties,*^ for the extension of the principle of the 
Trade boards Act to agricultural labour. 'J^iis is a 
* much more diflicult case than those already named, 

^ The National Home and I-<and Leafrue, of which Lord Saye and 
Sele ia chairman, and Lord Henry Oavenaiah-Bentinok, M.1^, ,proaident, 
inoUidoH members of both parties. It urges *he establishment of 
Agrioultural District Wage Boards, with prevention of an increase 
of the hours of labour, and fixing of fifteen half-holidays in each 
half-year. A Group of Unionists ” publishes (Jolui Murray, 191S) 
a project of agricultural policy, which would raise the income of 
the Board of Agriculture from £168,000 to about £1,000,000, and 
would establish Agrioultural District Wage Boards to fix local 
minimum wages, '‘^nis proposal," it sa/s, " is in no way in oon* 
flict with historic Tory doctrines, which wore laid down at the time 
<rf the imssing of the Factories Acts. Tlie principle of Toryism kt 
not that freedom of oontraot haniuit be interfered with undn any 
Mroumstanoes, but that it should ^oi be interfered with unle ss tha 
policy of alio (mg,.wnch freedom has failed to produoe "’deatraUe 
reaults from the ^nt of view of the State.” Another gronp, the 
Unionist Social* BefcMrm Committee, of which fiiord Milner, jPed. 
W. J. Aahley, and many M-P.’s are members, advocates the ** prin* 
ai^ of the minimum or Uving wag^,” *he frank abandonment ol the 
pfhwipla of buying labbrr in the eheaped market, and the%gal 
e; 5 taoii<iQ d voluntary wage agreements,. 
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because of* the wide variety ^of circim»stance> the 
lack of exact information, the difficulty of procur- 
ing representation ef the laboui;ers» fhe strength* < 
of prejudice among farmers, and the danger of tf 
further casu^dizatiop of labour by pressure on the 
old and less fit. It Ls certain, however, that the 
rapid mpvcment of opinion wiiJ soon result in 
expe^mental legislation. 

The*seeoifcl instance is already on the statute- 
book, in the form of the Coil Mines (^inimiiifi 
Wage) Act of 1012. This Ws a much more notable 
revolution than the T^^idt! Ihwirds* Act, for it 
applied to one of the greatest national industries, 
carried ^n whojly by adult men, strongly orj^ini7>cd ; 
and it was aggressively demanded by the whole * 
body of the men, with the assent of a large numlyjr 
of the masters. Only a special history could pro- 
duce so complSte a reversal of natiuiial policy as 
this Act indicates ; and we must look backward to 
understand it. * 

Collective bargaining has, in fact, been for many 
years the rule in coal-mining, ^as in the iron and steel 
manufactures, and this “ not as a matter of opn- 
descension, or charity, or courtesy, but as a simple 
matter of business.” ^ * TWo circumstances con- 

^ J. Aflliley : “ The Aftputment of W 0 ^,p Study in the 

Cod aad Iron Jndueli§u of Great Jintain and A foertru” I W)3. “ Man- 
facturing on a large scale i^cessarily involve* common rum. . . . ^ 
Lool^ at from the employers’ point of view, a eomnion rate of w|g«a 
ia mainly a iabour-saving j^e^ioe, . . . and the stop ia a 
Tne^^pioagb ofton difficult to take, fron| ^pmmon rates to ooxnxii^ 
tgreements.’'^ 

2t 
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tribute particularly tq this result : hboxxt costs are 
the chief costs in coal-mining ; and there is a high 
degree of unifbriuity in the labour and materialf 
so that wage sanies are easily constructed, but need 
skilled interpretation on both sides. For these and 
other reasons, conciliation boards, as we saw earlier, 
have won many successes in this trade area. The 
time when recognition of the unions was wor was 
the time, also, when the men accepted, tacitly or 
specilicalfy, the principle that wages must follow 
prices. H€nce the sliding-scales, beginning with 
that of South Wales in 185^5, and those of Durham 
and Northumberland in 1877-8. The long fall of 
prices, <:he bad trade and disastrous strikes of 
the later ’seventies and ’eighties, made this simple 
system intolerable. The northern scales were main- 
tained till 188d’ and 1889, and then abandoned ; 
South Wales alone remained faithful. At the latter 
period, the Yorkshire miners broke off from the 
Northern union, demanding a more aggressive 
policy, especially a living or minimum wage as a 
first charge on prices. After a sixteen weeks’ 
strike in the Midlands in 1898, a Conciliation Board 
was set up which, without any declared principle 
for determining wage-rates, actually started with 
both minii]:;.ui]| and maximum limits. This e.iample 
was gradually followed in other dktiicts ; and the 
idea of a minimum wage thus entered, ahnosh un- 
consciously, into practice.^ ]gut it was a minimm n 
which could only he defended by fighting ; 
Bcipg'a piece rate, it did not c^npd the coai-^ownev 
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to keep his mine open all the»week, and so did not 
necessarily mean a “Jjving wage.” ^e demand 
for a legal minimlim would have gro|m more* 
rapidly but for the dividing influence of different 
interests m*the dilferent coalhelds (the Midlands 
chiefly Supply a home market, safe from foreign 
competition ; South Wales can meet this competi- 
tion hy the hygh value of its steam cq^l ; the North 
has not these advantages). Ijjeverthele^, the de- 
mand grew, and many cq^-owners favoured it as 
a steadying influence on prjp es, and a restraint on 
gambling in futures and* undue competition. For 
some years, the miners’ representatives on the 
Conciliation Boards took a position of compromise,, 
insisting on discussing other trade, circumstancea 
than price, bargaining on “reasonable grounds,” 
and for*the r^ (except iif Northumberland and 
Durham) demanding an eight-hours* day. No 
doubt, victory on the last-named questiwi encour- 
aged the men to go forward, for the Coal Mines 
(Eight Hours*) Act of 1903 was a revolutiona]^ 
interference with the conditions .of adult labour, 
judged by old-time standards. The prosperity of 
trade was another favouralje circumstance. 

Aecordinjjly, in Januafy 1912,* the Miners’ Federa- 
tion d! Great Britain polled its mtmlpers on the 
issue of a gepetal stiike for a minimujn wage. A 
mafority of 880,000 miners ware favourable; 
notices were given at ih# end of February ; and, •a 
forflaightlater, over a millioif fhen were eitjier on 
strike or lockedhont/* The effect upon the nationf 
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tribute particularly tq this result : hboxxt costs are 
the chief costs in coal-mining ; and there is a high 
Viegree of unifbriuity in the labour and materialf 
so that wage sanies are easily constructed, but need 
skilled interpretation on both sides. For these and 
other reasons, conciliation boards, as we saw earlier, 
have won many successes in this trade area. The 
time when recognition of the unions was wor was 
the time, also, when the men accepted, tacitly or 
specilicalfy, the principle that wages must follow 
prices. H€nce the sliding-scales, beginning with 
that of South Wales in 185^5, and those of Durham 
and Northumberland in 1877-8. The long fall of 
prices, <:he bad trade and disastrous strikes of 
the later ’seventies and ’eighties, made this simple 
system intolerable. The northern scales were main- 
tained till 188d’ and 1889, and then abandoned ; 
South Wales alone remained faithful. At the latter 
period, the Yorkshire miners broke off from the 
Northern union, demanding a more aggressive 
policy, especially a living or minimum wage as a 
first charge on prices. After a sixteen weeks’ 
strike in the Midlands in 1898, a Conciliation Board 
was set up which, without any declared principle 
for determining wage-rates, actually started with 
both minii]:;.ui]| and maximum limits. This e.iample 
was gradually followed in other dktiicts ; and the 
idea of a minimum wage thus entered, ahnosh un- 
consciously, into practice.^ ]gut it was a minimm n 
which could only he defended by fighting ; 
Bcipg'a piece rate, it did not o^npd the coai-^ownev 
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great and unaffected reluctance”; and he pro- 
tested that “ it laid dpwn no general principle ”<~ 
•a suggestion dispiited by both»Co*nservj.tive an^ 
Labour Members. The Bill, ostensibly a temporal^ 
measure, provided* for minimum wages to be pay 
able frdm its enactmenf, the rates being determinec 
by local joint-bpaijis having a «hairman— elected 
or, failing agreement, appointed bj; the Board o: 
Trade—witli a deciding vot^ The boards wen 
also empowered to make^ special arrangements fo\ 
aged and infirm woakers, apd to fix ”*safeguar(fs,* 
or donditions of regularity and el^ciency, non- 
compliance with which may deprive the worker ol 
the right to the minimum wage. The BiW had nq 
special penal provisions (miners simply obtained 
the commoM-law right to sue for the declared 
wage), ^nd mgde no attempt to compel the owner 
to keep the mine open, or the miner to go to work. 
Tile Leader of the Opposition, Mr Bonar Law, ex- 
pressed his mistrust and misgiving ; but Parliament 
had no alternative policy before it, and the strike 
must be ended. The Labour Party voted for the 
Bill on the second reading, but against it otf the 
third, on the ground thaj'the specific figures de- 
nmnded by the miners Vere ndt included. Outside 
St Stephen’s, there wSs much lepsef talk about 
” Syndicalisja,^ allhough the coal-miaers, with, 
thhir contpl^ organization, their .M.S.’s, and thdr 
kxig practice in joiiit%oard conciliation, did^neg; 
adlm to anawer well to this iiflported name. Public 
i^^patby, mdeed,«%a8 gene^ 
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thirds of the masters Jutd accep^d the minimum- 
wage principle at the outset; the Government 
'» declared it to T^e /‘consistent with justice and the 
best interests at the community,** Thera was no 
( question here of disorder or breaches of contract. 
Mr Vernon Hartshorn, one** of the minears’ leaders, 
''declared that “ the Government was faced with the 
most difficult problem that statesmanship had yet 
been called upon to deal with ** ; and this did not 
at the moment seem a very great exaggeration. 
Mi* G. N. Barnes, M.P., would have preferred a 
settlement by negotiation. Nobody was over- 
confident ; but a trade, a section of which “ could 
not earn- a reasonable minimum wage, through no 
fault of their own *’ — ^a trade better paid than many, 
though hard, gloomy, and dangerous — suddenly 
found that, the conditions being favourable, only 
the hardiest scruples could stand against its own 
unanimity The strike ended on April 8, when the 
miners had lost a million and a half sterling in 
wkges, and the railways four nSillions in traffic 
receipts. The Act came into force forthwith. The 
minimum rates fixed by the district boards usually 
feU short, by five or ten per cent., of the schedules 
the strikers liad demanded: 

This momentous experiment — momentous ^litl- 
cally, in the extension it giv^ to^he method of 
delegated le^slation by joint locid boards, as vtU 
asr economically, in its immediate purpose-^-can 
be justified only oni'tne ground, namely, »tliat ^ 
pfincipie of a living wage fqr iaboiir as a fiisl 
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charge upon the product of national industty is 
accepted. There is no finalily in human alfhirs ; 
it is not clear hoiiy tie minimtim •'wage is to 
defined (the subsistence wage of tjje chammakei;s 
and shirfmakers is not necessarily the same as the 
“ fair ^age *’ of many. State and municipal con- 
tracts) ; and the application of the principle to 
one ^xxjupation ^af(fer another niay be very slow. 
But, even il*we were not required tt) presume the 
gravity of statesmen, the hisUbry of thflise several 
measxires would demonstrate that the principle has 
entered into the national eonsciousaess and will. 
It is significant that the miners’ minimum wage 
arose by a conjunction of that humaner spirit 
which we saw bom after the last great trade crisis* 
with the practice of voluntary arbitration, thC 
final and ^Qost considerable expedient which could 
be found to shften the colfisions incidental to an 
individualist organization of industry without 
radically modifying that organization. •The .social 
control over wages has been resumed after a bre^k 
of two centuries, during which these two leading 
institutions of industrial democracy were created — 
trade unionism, and organised conciliation. There 
was no room in the no^f dicval^ fabric for either of 
Society was rigjdly bound in a hierachy, 
based on cei;^in conceptions (fittaifed by the 
Clyirch and<nainta!Sied by the State^dneeptions* 
took legal form J^usc thdy were geneially 
ac^tec^ because, ifi the s^gti^ and simple c6la«> 
munities of those thorough regulation wgm 
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comp'aratively easy, and unletteied minds dreamed 
of no other way. Hence^ civic regulation of 
/narketed g(]^)ds to prevent fraud, of fair rates ot 
interest, V>f fair.wages, of apprenticeship, apd so on. 
Everybody was paternally prpteetedir-consumer, 
workman, employer; everyone had his afccepted 
place and standard of living. This is a condition 
of law in which there is no place for arbitration. 
When, in the' sixteenth century, the' ‘Craft guilds 
began to break dowh, and the appeal of the worker 
Wits met in the famou5l Statute of Apprentices, 
authorizing the justice^ iq meet yearly to foe fair 
wages, this \vas not, as Arnold Toynbee seems to 
have tl|ought,^ an arbitral, but a Jlegal, process, 
‘enforceable by heavy penalties. We have seen 
that the assumption of a right to a customary or 
living wage continued, till the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century, and even, feebly, tifi the beginning 
of the nineteenth. By this time, the social spirit 
of the old coinjiact was as dead as the theology that 
had sustained it ; djstinet classes of capitalist 
employers and lifelong manual workers had sepa- 
ratf^d out ; and neither the law nor the conscience 
of the day had any remedy to offer for the collisions 
of interest that aros^ be'cween them. 

The first ini^mlse is to jdepict one class ^ op- 
pressers, tlib dtiier as its victims, Let us rath^ 
' say that "th^y were both victims Of ’an historksal 
necessity, represented by ^fie steam-engine on the 
one hand, and on t^e other by the prcjpessestol 
nduitrid RevduUo^ p.^5^ 
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conquest rfnd colonization wl^i(*li have oiieneJ out 
successively America, .Asia, and Africa. But, in 
ium, this necessity has reveale(J asidther no lesa 
commanding. It was quickly found that^material 
progress involved pplitical democracy ; it has been 
more sbwly discovered that the interest of the 
whole community must be supreme in the daily 
round of business as well as in affairs called political. 
The British people arc very patient, very un- 
responsive to selfish or revolutionary appeals. 
They have, at a dri^adfiil cost, tried Uaisser faire 
pure and simple. They JiaVe tried, at great length, 
the compromise by which employed recognized 
the unions of skilled workmen, and thg skilled 
workmen recognized free capitalism, with itrf 
corollary th^t wages must follow prices, while bjtft 
master# and men tacitly ign4>red tin? meaning of the 
growth of a* vast unskilled residuum. At the 
moment when the conscience of the community 
was awakening to the worst as[)ects of thiff com- 
promise, the “ aristwracy of labour ” had begun 
to discover that no voluntary combination of 
skilled hands sufficed to secure a just remuneration 
while the industrial structure could be described 
as a box without a botfom„ a room without a 
strowg floot. So it happened thaj, ii^an industry 
far removed f»m rgediaeval traditions; and equally 
fat from what are commonly called* “ sweating 
practices, the idea of a standard dt life was re-hom, 
aad th^ method of the diit^krt joint-board Was 
taken over fropi,W|^itechapel and Cradley Heath* 
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In Its modem re-apj)earance, the minimum wage 
owes little or nothing to Church or State. It has 
;ione of the arbitrariness of the^ ancient magisterial 
assessments, ^ut it has this in common with the 
olden paternal legislation, that^ amid, a thousand 
other acts in aid of the helpless or the handicapped, 
and with many sanctions formerly unimaginable, 
it expresses a social compact and a social idea}, It 
definitely closes the chapter in British history in 
which individual greed reigned supreme; and it 
enables us ,to look in the face the freest peoples 
under our flag, or any other, and to dispute with 
them the greatest hopes of the future. 


VI. Conclusion 

The road of history runs out of sight ; but it 
has its crossways where the commerce of thought 
corner to a halt, as grosser trFffic to market. Look- 
ing backward, from this turning, to the point far 
below whence we started, the perspective of the 
hard path which the British people have climbed in 
the last century and a half appears more clearly. 
The wonder of their endurance is not less, nor the 
pitifulness of much of t^eir pride, Jtheir blind 
heroisms, Ueis now impossible preeds. But a 
^period whichy to the casuaJ eye of to-day, may seem 
mei^y fantastic, monstro^, incredible, assumes 
fok us a new significance and 'interest. ^ 

We Hftve seen a nation tom from the soil, and 



bound to sttange machines in »)ualid towns. *We 
have seen them reduced to new kinds of serfdom, 
because Napoleon must 1^ beaten, and4;]ie landlords 
be kept in^coinfort. And we have 8<*en them, with 
indescribable* courage, struggling back by* many 
and devious tracks into the light, helped here and 
there by men of fortune, braced everywhere by 
memories surely engraved by pain and love. The 
poignancy oflhis spectacle could notTje borne did 
we not feel that there must ha^e been at^ts heark 
a moral necessity, aiyl tldt there must be in its 
outcome something thaj i^l lift the name of 
England higher than the best achietements we 
have reaorded.* If it do not discover the^soul of 
good in things evil, the truth of history is an 
ineffectual In fact, Napoleon and Castle-* 

reagh wfte small, ephemeral ^versaries beside t&e 
impersonal foroes we have been seeking to trace. 
The greatest evil is ever the price we must pay 
for the greatest good, the Angel with wliom»maii 
must wrestle in the darkness^ From the beginning 
mankind has made its account with poverty. 
Destiny at length sets a worthier *task. Tlie com- 
manding fact henceforth is k) be not poverty, but 
wealth. Give me a cylinder %nd piston, and the 
rest fpeasy.* Give me the only st^m-engine, and 
I am master «f th^ world. But theff the world 
havbut exd&nged one sort of povert^aand despot- 
ism for another. Wealth, or Conunonwealth ?• Is 
or Jthe machine, to be^^paster t Selfishnim 
makes the qui^k^sti^answer ; and the transfom^ 
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tiorf proceeds. The mass of •the victims of the 
machine and its “ inexorable laws ” are voiceless ; 
at first, there are ten inventors, and a hundr^ 
exploits of invention, for every ‘‘ reformer/’ As 
the mischief spreads, and the rewards of competitive 
invention become scantier, the spirit ©f revolt 
gathers force. The common British people cannot 
let go the notion that government is essential to 
a civilized Society, even more esse\itial ''against 
domestic than foreign foes, and most of all essential 
against the local exploiter of the poor. Conquered 
where Napofeon could npt conquer, by a machine 
that Napolfeon had not the wit to seize, in their 
bittemfiss they still look for help to tl)e hoary 
invention of Simon de Montfort. To what should 
England look, if not to a people’s Parliament ? 

The Thirty Years’ ,War was not, perhaps, more 
destructive than the unarmed stru^fele which began 
directly after Waterloo, and saw a definitive vic- 
tory only 'in 1885, Half-way through, it was found 
that a reformed Parliament would not alone suffice. 
There was now in possession not only a machine, 
but a stoutly arrayed class of machine-owners, 
abundantly served by legal, clerical, economic, 
literary, and scientific' attendants. The working 
folk had won from this triumphant early Vig^^orian 
capitalism ihe* right to cheap food, to some personal 
‘ fr^doni,* p?otecti(ai, and education. T^ was 
stiM not enough ; for it can never be enough for men 
jvst not to starve. They 'must be separately 
organked for daily bargakiingi Years are spent in > 
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building up trade unions, co-operative stores, frioiidly 
societies, funds to secure a decent burial, and other 
offerings to the god pf thrift, and in U 35 |)erimeating ^ 
with more and more ingenious ex^dientsiin daily^ 
bargaining. Again, the problem seemed ^at the 
point o{ solution, whep three forgotten factors 
forced themselves into notice, in rapid succession : 

(1) TJie IsIand-StaCfe must adjiM itself to the 
requirwncntsl^of a world-wide Empiroi the pressure 
of rivals no longer to be despisad, aiid the«tcmpla-^ 
tion of tro{)ioal markets ready to give gold, oil, aijd 
rubber, for eotton-t^olh, »um, and, small-arms. 

(2) There is a Trade C ycle, that might rather l>e 
called cyclone, whereto every industrial country 
must lemn to*adjust its mechanism of production, 
and exchange, (a) At the end of the storm, a» 
certain Jfubnfergcd Tftnth, of tragii^mien, raises Hs 
head above tho flood. 

These three quantities are at the l>ase of our 
modern situation. They still stand heforp us, 
questions that must be answered, tasks tlmt must 
be fulfilled, irrcconcilables that must be reconciled. 
The utmost Edwardian England %*ould do was, iii 
recognizing their existence, to prepare for ‘the 
abandonment of its inheaited economic dogmas, 
and^e adqption of a n^w principle of stxjial action 
In such emergyicies, the reality of*anafent powers, 
like religion •and nJtionality, is testejJ. •We have 
seen how religion was tested in Whitechapel, jand 
► heyr the golden word»oA)rotherljood, ringing across 
the world, proved the salvation of the {^ndon 
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docGcer. England can no longer live to herself 
alone; and we now understand that neither for 
labour nor sa^ital is there anything final in nationa- 
^lity. But a i^^ition has resources not to be counted 
in economic terms ; it is, and will probably remain 
so far as we need attempt Ao see, a union of peculiar 
strength. In this supreme modern problem of the 
mastery of the wealth-making machine, the* spirit 
of nationality has an important part 'to play. It 
ipeaks to us in our mothers* simple words. We are 
np longer Oi b, c, so maiiy “ factors of production,” 
but living souls, members gf a household. Suddenly 
we are awai'e of our relationship with ages, noble 
in many respects, before the age of thepiachine, 

. with other climes where the worship of the machine 
■has never gone to such lengths. What shall it 
pi^ofit a people ?f, in gaining a world, it loso its own 
integrity ? Men and classes have been severed too 
long; there is one inclusive interest that can be, 
here ,and' now, effectively asserted — that of the 
iifition as a whole. 

This collective interest may be envisaged vari- 
ously. We have seen it expressed, in the last two 
decades of the nineteenth century, in a sense of 
compunction that, aftei so, much wealth had been 
heaped up, so much poverty, diseasei ign«?once, 
and misery* should be found to <tssue from the 
same process. A just demand, admitted, is half 
disarmed. Let us know ^the worst, these post- 
Victorians seemed V to say ; and, as revelation fol- 
lowed ,^velation, prejudice Wfu dissolved, diG|^ 
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discredited^ and the reconstitution of the Bfltish 
household began. It ^is characteristic that pity 
^d justice should ^ftme here a h^iness garb 
the cry that England must awake* and make hcrselt 
more efficiei^t to meet the competition of younger 
nations,, has been a pr<vninent note in the chorus 
demanding the better organization of all the 
mat^ial activities cJf society, so that there may no 
longei*be glaring waste or neglect of human faculty 
and the bounty of nature. Tlfe best formula, it is 
true, is liable to misuse. This word “ organization ” 
may be translated lo mean no more than that 
many ill-paid clerks, wifh a beautiful card-index, 
are kept to do work formerly disposed of by a few 
capable men iJy wit and memory. There is even a 
fashion of “scientific ” regimentation and “speedings 
up,” as yiere was a faifhion of “ slumming,” If mire 
rapidity of change be the hest of progress, then, 
indeed, the last generation— the age of the internal 
combustion engine, the turbine, the* practical 
dynamo, and the filament lamp, of shorthand apd 
the card-index, the telephdne and typewriter, of 
the aeroplane and- wireless* telegraphy, of the girl 
clerk and the Labour Minister — easily eclipses the 
age of the steam-engine aad the first Reform Bill. 

may Jiave been greater *progress, or not ; ii 
so, it is not bgiuse mechanical iilreiAion is more 
diyingly active tlfen ever before, *not because 
doctrinaires and amateurs arep now gentyally 
» si^ppect, nor that tfie triumpljs of speed fill jal] 
minds, md the sauces the/ require are gounted 
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[;heap. Access of speed may result in progress, or 
not. It leaves unanswered the essential question ; 
Which is ipasler, man oi tlje machine ? Who 
gains, th(? many or the few ? What is the aim, 
more luxury and power, or more wisdom and 
happiness ? 

Twenty years ago, Western society echoed with 
plaints of a mental and normal decadence, taking 
extreme shajjc in two gloomy books hy th^ late 
Max Nordau. It v;as not dilFicult then to show 
tfiat an incrcjasc of jictual insanity was unproved, 
that (he milkier nervejus muiadies — neurasthenia, 
hysteria, melancholia, and nerve debility—were 
chiefly found in a small, pampered class, and that, 
for the icst, other forms of disease would yield to 
yie treatment which had already banished small- 
po)?; and cholera. Doctors protested that ^e used 
our nerves too little, not too mucL ; that as, in 
writer’s cramp, the muscles are not too powerful, 
but too w'^ak, .so the nervCvS are usually not over- 
but under-sensitive. It was a period of growing 
pains. The democracy was just arriving upon the 
threshold of the -worlds of knowledge, art, and 
plea.^ure. Meeting the new and curious at every 
street comer, seeing the world-comedy over the 
foot-lights of a cheaj) press, it was not sur|gising 
that they sh ^u Id display some extravagance. iWt 
|he bounds of human thought und hope should be 
suddenly thrown, wide without any loss or emi® 
was not to be expected. Gradually, a genuine 
of the imagination whuld grow up j meanwhile, tlU 
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new lestlescness, curiosity, impatience must* be 
esteemed a vast improvement upon the old lethargy 
and ignorance, a ne^es^y stage in the evolution , 
o! a maturer manhood. 

To-day, the argument continues in a lowtr key. 
Wealth been heavily taxed. There are evident 
benefits ; but how does the account balance, and 
what jf the future f “ Industriaf unrest is the 
•text of*alarnAd and pessimistic preacliers. Could 
any result have l:>een more confidently jinedicated* 
of a generation of clemcrrtary schooling? Doc^ 
England repent her awakeniifg ? Docs she repent 
having established some equality of start*and oppor- 
tunity ? Is it not g{)od to watch the ap})roaeh of 
the* day when the romance which learning and 
research already luild for the privileged scholar will < 
reach th^ meehani(‘ a! his bench, when alibrarj" 
will be a part of* every lit/iue m the land, and none 
will speak of setting uj> a “ ladder ” for a few 
athletes to climb from the board school to, the 
university, because the university will have beer^ 
brought down from its 01}'mpian heights, and 
made accessible to every youth of decent abilities ? 

The desire without whi<;h this could not be is 
growing, anti it is good. OkhEngland is burgeoning 
with ^ung vigour. In particular directions, the 
nations genius jnay have rea<*hed •kigiter in the 
past^ but at m timefias there bden siuji a’volume 
and variety of talent, earnest work, and fruitjpl 
spec^ation. The results are already prodigious; 
^or should even the rarer ot' these resul^jS, in 
2 M 
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)hylsical science fi«id literature^ be attributed to a 
nere academic movement ; they are fruits of a 
rast growtL <of thought aiid energy which is fer- 
ncntin^ throi^ghout the whole body of the nation, 
[t is represented not only in public effort, but in the 
}rivate spirit of the people. There is less drunken- 
less, less slovenliness, less ugliness, less cruelty, 
lisease, and crinie. One who has moved much and 
ong in city' life now sees, especialljj amcmg the 
;oung, inore bright, healthy faces, many more 
capable hajids. There k good evidence that, being 
acttcr fed and better dressed, "hundreds of thousands 
;)f young men and women are determined to polish 
their njinds also, as well for the sake of more intel- 
ligent work as for more enjoyable leis\ire. The 
improvement of manners is most strongly marked. 
VVhen Baron Liebig was reported to have declared 
that “ civilization is the economy of power, and 
English power is coal,” John Ruskin replied, im- 
petuously : “ Not altogether, my chemical friend. 
Civilisation is the making of civil persons, a kind 
of distillation of which alembics are incapable, and 
does not at all imply tfie turning of a small company 
of gentlemen into a large company of ironmongers. 
English power (what little of it may 'be left) is 
by no means coal, but i?, indeed, ot that^which, 
when the whole world turns to qpal, then chiefly 
lives.” "Chivalry was a word Afertainly incompatible 
with the lower t>7)e of industry in the coal and 
sieam age, and still not tb be lightly invoked. 
But the demand for more a<^ive minds, not only 
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among masters, nferchants, inventors, but anwng 
the rank and file oL every occupation, is more 
favourable than he^etotore to tha ^^th of gentle^ 
manlines^. The tjTanny and servility of oldefi, 
days are disappeagng. Woman has broii^ht into 
some departments of the world of commerce a spirit 
of generosity and grace. Every\^iere, force counts < 
for I^s, reason and public feeling for more. The 
increfifting ffequency and importance of foreign rela* 
tions work in the same direction. Business cannol:, 
indeed, be allowed wjth s^ety to l)cconie the whftle 
of life ; and so it cannol ^claTm that full-orbed ideal 
which belongs to the highest manhood*. It is much 
if we (^1 discern l)eneath the surface of the daily 
struggle the influence of the nobler spirit whose per^ 
feet flower find in goesy and art and all pure fai|h. 

A NeJiv Zealand statesman, Su Jbseph Ward, on 
a recent horae-t*oming from England, is reported to 
have said : Age has its beautiful side, Jbut it has 
also a terrible side ; and in the old country It has 
a devastating effect. Whenever I went, I fouild 
extreme poverty on the ope hand, and extreme 
wealth on the other. That is the difficulty caused 
^)y age in an old land as the years pass. We should 
try to kee*p the problen>aWay {rom New 2iealand.’* 
The|ft*are thus .two Mwees assaijing the Island 
State, critics of 4he Right and of the Left. ^ Milton’s 
England,was Similarly assailed ; and tlk declaration 
of faith in liberty, tha nurse of *all great 
•wlych the immortal poet hu^J^d at both cam|5s, 
• will suffice for thi^ and many a day. to ^^om« : 
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“ Wiien the cherfubiesse of "the people is ^ 
sprightly up, as that it has not only wherewith to 
«guard well 5wn freedom and' safety but to spare* 
and to bestow upon the solidest and sublimest 
points 6t controversie and new invention, it be- 
tok’ns us not degenerated, 'nor drooping to a fatall 
, decay, but casting off the old and wrincl’d skin of 
corruption to outlive these pangs an^ wax young 
again, entring the glorious waies of Tnitn and 
prosperous virtue destin’d to become great and 
hdhourable -in these latter ages,” We, too, may see, 
in the mind’s’ eye, a'^nohle and puissant Nation 
rousing herself like a strong man after sleep.” By 
the forc'c not of authority or doctrin-'', but rf sym- 
pathy and understanding, she will again lead the 
faijailies of mankind, to purer victories. For the 
spirit of to-day, at once scientific and hhmane, 
accepts the doom of perpetual change by which all 
our acconiplishment is beset. We may guide, we 
cannot arrest, the universal movement. We must 
organise; yet the currents of life must have free 
play. The industrial revolution has no beginning 
and .no end. Momently, new powers in nature are 
discovered which may eclipse all the wonders of the 
steam age, and therewith uncharted possibilities of 
happiness s{nd woe. Ceaseless transfbrmart^,* is 
the one certain 'thing— this, anjt tht power of the 
human will, Vhich, being forewarned. Is forearmed, 
andf' being nobly diiected, k invincible. 
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POPVL 4TI0S AND EMIGRATION 


INTIMATES FOR EaRLIER Jl'lMES— 
England and ^Wales 


Yoars. 

• I\)|)ulationl 

Source of Edimat^ 

1100 

li itiil lions. 

Bas(^l on Domes- 

• 

• 

day Survey 

1377 

2 to 24 „ 

Poll-tax 

a.500^700 • 

2jto2i „ 

Thorold Ifogers 

1688 

4,751,000 

Gregory King 

1700 • 

5,134,000 

Fiplaison ^ 

1750 * 

6,039,000 • 

1 

»- 

1769 

8,600,000 

Arthur Young 

1800 

9,187,000 

Finlaisoa ^ 

• 

B. 

The United 

Kingdom 


{Fron\ the 

The first complete Census ot the kingdom was 
taken in 1821. This and th|j following Censuses did 
not include men of thei^rmt* and Navy and Merchant 
Serjjge atjiome. England, ^aies, and Scotland 
show a contiig|ous increase, IrelfSfd € continuous 
dwline sinoe 1841? In 1821,* Irelaiid *had 82'^ 
per cent., in 1911 only ^’7 per ceilt., of the popula- 
• tipn of the kingdonf The proportion of Wales lias 

’ Quoted in 1831 Coihus Report. 
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increased from 8*4 to4*5 per cent., that of Scotland 
from 10 to lOJ per cent. i 
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C. England ANif Wales 


• 

Census 

Year. 

• 

FamiUee 
Se]mrate 
Oc§u piers 
(millions). 



1 Increase 
Poimlation i at eaPli 
^ (millionsi. j Census 
^ 1 (millions). 

. i 

Percentage j 
of Increase. 1 

j 

1801 

1*89. 

, 8*89 

r * 


18M 

2*14 

1016 

1*27 

14*00 

182? 

^49 

12 00 

1-83* 

18*06 

1881 

2*01 

18*89 

• 1*89 

• 15*80 , 

1841 

;(Not tak^n) 

15*04 

201 

14*27 

1851 

8*71 1 

• 17*92 ^ 

2 01 

’ 12*65 • 

1861 ’ 

• 4*49 

20*4)6 

2*18* 

11*90 

1871 

5*04 

22*71 

2 04 • 

18*21 

1881 

5 '68 

25*97 

8*26 

14*80 

•1891 

618 

29*00 

8*02 

11*65 

1901 

703 i 

82*52 

3*52 

12*17 • 

1911 

8*01 1 

.86*07 

8'54 

lO'Olc 

• 

i 

i 

: • — 

• 

. 



In the first four ( ’ensuses, the Army, Navy, and 
Merchant Service at home were not includech 
The proportion of urban population has steadily 
increased from 50*2 per cent, in 1851 to 78*1 per 
cent, in 1911, the rural proportion falling from 
49*8 to 2T9 per cent. • • 

The number of births bbtw^cn the last two Cen- 
summ&s 9,^90,174, the^leaths 5,245,852. The natu- 
ral increase inathe^dccade 1901-11* w^s, therefore, 
4,044,922, ftie recorded increase oiliy *8,547,426,* 
leaving a loss of 497,496 to be accounted for. 

•This is due chiefly, if not^ V^holly, to balance of 
emigration. The decennial excess of emiimitJnn 
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ovei immigration, previous Census^, is given 
as follows : — 


«• 

1^61 1 ^ 2,111 
W1 78,968 
1881 104,307 


1891 601,389 
1901 ^ 68,330 
*1911 501,998 


The above figures are for England and Wales 
only. 

The bfilance of outward over inward passengers 
between the United Kingdom and non-European 
countries shpws a large incfrease in the last few 
years. As against a yeaily average ot 180,000 in 
the ’eighties, and 76,000 in the ’nineties, it was in 


1901 

72,016 

1907 

235,092 

1902 

101,547 

1908 

91,156 

1903 

147,037 . 

1909 

189,693 

1904 

126,854 

1910 

233,709 

1905 

139,365 : 

1911 

261,809 

1906 

194,671 




In 11 years = 1,743,048 


At the beginning of this period, most emigrsmts 
went to the United States ; at the end, 80 per 
cent, went to the British Uolonies — in 1911, half 
of them went to Canada. ^This is largely a«;L''sult 
of the Colonial policy of assisted iimaigration. 

The net ‘alien immigration into’ the United 
Kingdom was about 18,000. 

These (Table D)'ar^ the only registration, counties 
-except the quasi-metropolita^i, Essex, Middlesex, 
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and I^ent — ^having mj.911 a population of more 
than 1,000,000. The Administrative County of 
JLondon for tlfe«first time shows a small decline in 
the last •decad^, “ Greater London ” includes 
^Croydon, ^ Wimbledon, Kingston, Richmond, 
Bromley, Beckenham, Willesden, Tottenham, 
Pornsey, Edmonton, Ealing, West and East Ham. 

Three English counties — Cumberland, West- 
moreland, and' West Suffolk; five Welsh — Meri- 
oneth, Mbntgomery,^ Cardigan, Radnor, and 
Camarvonshre ; and fofir county boroughs— 
Hastings, Halifax, Bifi’ton, and Canterbury- 
show a dcclinfi of population in the last decade. 

' E. The British Empire 

Population and A rea 


(Sir J. A. Baines, C.S.I., in the Statistical So^'iety Journal^ 
July 1911). 



Popula- 

tion 

(Millions). 

Increase 

i 

[Millions). 

2. By Growth. 

Area. 

Square 

Milos 

(Mil- 

lions). 

Addi- 

tions. 

Total. 

fiition 

since 

1841. 

OnTer- 
ritorios 
of 1841. 

On later 
Addi- 
tions, 

1841 

203 





8-5 


1851 

241 

37 

^8 

10 


8-7 

•h 

! 1861 

258 

17 

1 

14 

*2 

e .'8 


1871 

280 

22 


19 

2 

8-8 

1881 

306 

26 

•7 

22 

2d 

8‘8 


1891 

346 

t. 40 

6 

29 

^ 6 

, 9*0 

•73 

1901 

386 

38 i 

26 

9 

2 

11*1 

1-54*' 

1911 < 

418 

33 

2 


6 ! 

11-3 

*18 

To^ 


216 

'66. 

138 

21 

g, . 


2-8 4 
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Climdlic and Political D^pibutioUf 1911 

Xiea. P(vp^ation. 

Temperate . 6,977»591 *58,672,050 

Sub-Tf epical 1,204,868 f,786,0(JO 

Tropical * . «, 149, 284 35 2,277,000 

Dominions . 7,446,869 ^63,890,000 

Cr<>wn Co|onies 267,916 9,661,000 

Protectories 1,849,861 30, 1l 83,000 

India . . l,7C6,r)!»7 * 815,001,000 

« t 


55j 


Total 


. 1031,243 418,785,000 


APPENDIX 

EMPLOYMENT AND TRADE VNIOMSM 

* I t 

A. England and Wales, y)01 

figures from the Census Reports.) *' 


Total Population . 

Total “ Occupied ” . . 

Total “ Unoccupied or Re- 
tired ” . . 

‘All under 10 years old 
\jpoccupied 10-13 years old 
Wives (many “ Occupied ”) 
Aged 70 and over . 


82,678,213 

^ 

‘ 14,479,007 
18,199,116 

7.208,999 

2,465,575 

5,717,537 

. 888,080 
16,275,191 


,The “unoccupied” included 374,404 persons 
in workhouses, asylums, prisons, and hospitals. 


Groups of Occjtpations (Thousands) 


Directing and' oth^ 

Male. 

Feinale. 

Total 

Seroir-eSi^ 

1 ifi 



Governn\ent 

. 26 

198 

pefence 

168 


‘168 

Professional . 

811 

294 

605, 

4 , 

, 651 

820 

”l71 
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• 

Mate. Female. 

fotal. 

Distribution — 

•• 


Commercial . 

580 ^ , 59 

589 

Transport . 

• 

1,219 * 181, 

• 

1,267 ' 

• 


1,779 77* 

1,856 

Domestic Smokes . 

804 1,690 

1,994 

Building and Saipply Trades 

• • 

t 

• 

Building, etc. ! . • 

1,042 , *. . 

1,042 

Wood, iFuriiiture, De- 

• 


corations 

238 24 

257 

• Bri?k, Pottery, (ilass, 

• 

« 

etc. 

142 83 

175. 

Wafer, Electricity, 


• 

Sanitary Services . * 

71 

71 


1,488 j7 

1,545 

Food Trades (Food, 


• 

Tobacco, Drinlc, Lodging) 

7^i 299 

1^78 

C^jU^ing Tirades^ 

• 


Textiles ^ 

492* .^663 

1,155 

J)ress . • . 

•414 ^7H 

1,125 , 

Skins, Leather, etc. 

80 25 

.105 

••^86 1,899 

; 2,81^5 
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' Male. 

Female, 

Total 

Metal Trades — 

Metals, ^ jMachines, Im- 

plements 

1,174 

68 

1,237 

Precious Metals, Jewels, 

Instruments . 

130 

18 

148 

« 

1,304 

81 

1,385 

Other Manufactures — 

Chemicals, Oil, Soap, etc. 

102 

26 

128 

Paper, Books, etc. . ^ 

i t 

188 

90 

278 

t 

290 

116 

406 

Extractive Industries — 


' 

- 

Mining, Quarries, etc, . 

800 

5 

805 

Agriculture 

1,071 

57/ 

1,128 

Fishing 

24 

•• 

24 


1,895 

62 

1,957 

Total of above Groups 

9,471, 

4,101, 13,572, 



, B. United Kingdom, 1901 

Membership of Trade Unions cd the 
beginning oj the yea'*', 

{figures from &te import of ihe Chief Labour Q rrespondeni of ihe 
• . Board of Trade.) 

Total Unions . . , 1,252 

Total Membership . • . 1,910,614 . 

Female •» ' . . . 128,510 
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Rather* over 10,000 members were outside the 
United Kingdom. 

The following gv>u|^ tally as nearly as possibljc^ 
with those of the preceding table : ^ 

Government and Local Govern- 


• ment Employees 

40.009 

Transport ^ ^ 

109,272 

Dome^ic Service . 

. nil 

ftuildfbg, Woodwork, e tc. 

. * 253,270 

Food and Tobacco .* 

17,329 

Clothing Trader — 

• 

Textile . * * . 

. • 220,989 

Boot and Shoe . 

. * 85,128 

^)lhcr« 

82,578 

Metal Trades — 


MctiJ, Engineering, Shij)- 


• building . « . 

•. 888,205 

Enginetnen 

19,088 

Other Manufactures ~ 


Chemical . 

*20,m 

Printing, etc. . ^ , 

. 57,250 

Mining, Quarrying . ^ 

505,056 

General Labour 

118,549 

Other . . . • . 

•48,496 

’ 

1,910,014 


•r-;? 

^The memil)crship*of unions aftiliate^ to* the Tradt 
Union Congress was, ^ in 1918,* about 2,250,000. 

membership oP unions and societies affiliiftcd 
to the iabour Party^ in 1912* was 1,880,401 ^ 
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CENSUS OF PRODUfTlbN OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM, 1907 

'Hie following leading points are s^r^mmanzed 
Tom the Final Repprt (Cd. 6320 of 1912, pp. 
)8fi, 7s. 6d.), to which the reader ,is referred for 
inaAy explaiiUtory details. This, the first British 
Census of Production, wau taken in 1'908 with 
respect to the previous year. 

A. WoKKKRs Included 
Probafjly xviihin Scope of the Census 


Employers . 

200,000 

Working for Employers . 

8,390,000 

Working on own Account 

600,000 

9,250,000 

Actually Covered 

Salaried 

491,847 

\yage-camers . . . 

6,498,129 

Outworkers . . , . 

102,147 

Average number . ' 

7,087,128 

Maximum „ . {, 

7,219,00(L« 


It will be s^n'that large nun\hers«Df ‘‘occupied 
|kM‘sons” acedrding to the Population ‘Census ai»3 
not h€tt included. « 

Particulars for Agrienlture and Fisheries (nearl| 

a million' workers) were obtained fToi?i/>ther Govern- 
, *60 ' . 
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nwnt Depwtmenta. Estimates were made for the 
output of between 1 ai\jd 2 million industrial workers. 

Of the 6 J mUliqn ^age-eaniep r^rded, 74*4 
per cent, were males and 25*6 pei^cent.*fcmalef. 
Those under 18 years of age numbered 965,000 — 
12*6 pej^ cent, of the maJe and 24*8 per cent, of the 
female workers 

^ * B* Net Output 

* \ • 

• • {At point oj production) 

Industry— • £ Million?. £ MfflioA. 

Gross Outpul: of Scheduled , 

Trades . • . , . 1^65 

Less Materials , • . . 1,(158 


Net Wsee table) 
•Trades not Scheduled 

Agriculture—* • 


land, £45 millions) 
Horses, etc., not for food 
Hides and Skins . 

Wool . . , . 

Timber 

Flax .... 

t • 

Fisheries . 


• 

712 

50 

• 

e, 

t. 

e- 

* 


196 


8 


6 

• • 

4 


•9 


^4 


76 ? 

t 


210 

12 


Total .* 984 , 

(Not including imported materials and cost of 
^transport and merchanting. — See, Table D.) • 

^ thetram of the Addition* to Afte rntde At the 
a Iteget of production. , 

2n 
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D. Aggregate VXlue of UmTED Kingdom 
^ Produce 

, , ' jB Millions. 

Industry^(including materials) . 1,284 io 1,249 
Agriculture . . . ■ . ’ 210 

Fisheries . • . . . 12‘ 


Less Materials duplicated 

1,^56 to 1 l471 
. 71' 

^ #1 ^ MiKions. 

Exported (f.o.b.) , . 46^ 

Sold for Consumption . 921 

1,385 to 1,400 

t 

1 

l,88f 

) 

' Plus Duties . . • , 

, . 48 

< 

Ready for Consumption or 
Export . . * , 

Less Exports at 
factory price 480 to 410 
» Goods made 
and consumed 

. 1,438 to 1,448 

ill tilt.' tjliltvti -M. . , 1 , P, 

Kingdom . 1,00S to 1,088 



Value added in transport aiid Dis- 
tribution — 

To Home consumed Goods 815 to 41% 

To Exports 84 to 54 


1,782 to 1,917 
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les 

^ „ £ Hillioni. 

Final Sales for Consumption or 
Export . . . .•1,782 to 1,917» 

Lesj Exported (f.o.b.) . .* 164 * . 

• 

Home Consumption only . . 1,818 ta 1,458 

Plus Net Imports for direct ^ 

consumption, and duties, 
t carrige, and profits . . • 845 to 880 

• 'w W~ 

Total Cost to ^onsumerj^of Goods ^ 

consumed in United I^ingdom , * 

(1907> . . . 1,668 to 1,888 

• 

E. Exports and Imports 


Perteniages bJ United Kingdom Output 



• 

ExpOTl« 

(1907). 

Net Import! 
(1907). 

1. 

Food, Drink, Fodder, 


t 


Plants, etc. 

5 

60» 

2. 

Raw Material of Industry • 

29* 

128 

8. 

Finished Products of In- 

• 



dustry 

25 

. 


The value, at port of shipment, of exports of 
homejirodi^ and manufactures in 1907 equalled 
88 |)er cent, of^e value, at placl#oS»*production, 
of the net (^tput, %nd 28 per •cent, tof the gross* 
ou^ut, of the United Kingdom. • • 

» “ Over 30 % of the tmporie ooniieted of m&terkle toAie 
fiulber worted np in the United KingdA^’* 

* Almost ftU coal , 
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The net imports eqlmlled 43 per cent, oi the net 
and 30 per cc^t. of the gros$*outpul of the United 
Kjngdon^ 

* F. Capital, Incomp, and Savings , 

' , ^ £ Millions. 

The Manufacturing Capital of the ^ n 
country (including value of land, ' 

Wildings and plant, and working 
(Capital) in 1907 is estimated ^t . ' 1,400 to 1,600 
Wear and Tear and Maintenance of 
Capital in industry, agriculture, 
trans|yv)rt, and trade, requires . . 170 to 180 

There is available for new capital 
investments in the United King- 
dom . ( . . 170 to 100 

New Investments outside the 
United I^ingdom (largely paid for 
by ex{)orts) are est imated at . 100 

Income from Foreign Investments 
is estimated at , . . . 140 

Income from Shipping and other 
foreign Services is estimated at . 100 

The Total Licomc of the United Kingdom in 
1907 is estiKJateifi thus : 

t 

Goods Consumed or exchanged by 
desses engaged in production and 
distribution . . . . 1,248 to 1,408 

Carry forward,. » . 1,248 to 1,408 
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£ Millions. 

Brought, forward, . 1,2U{ to 1,408 
. Value of Service?# exchanged for* • 

(iood^and other Services (ineliid-* 
ing own^rshif) fif houses, etc., 
railway passenger rc«'i})ts, ])()stal 
services, domestic and goveni- 
n^nt seijyices, professional and 
artistic Jh*comes) . . . 850 to 400 

New Savings and Investinerfts of 
all classes (inhludipg income from 
foreign yi vestments) . 820 to 850 

1,018 to 2,158 

a. 

This confirms [irevions estimates 
that the national income was 
aboift £2,000,000, 
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DISTEIBVTION OF INCOME AND 
‘ CAPITAL ' 

Recent estimates pf the Total Capital of the 
United Kingdom are as follows 

‘ • £ Millions. 

F.W. Hirst, ' 1905*. . . .. 18,086 

„ ‘ 1909 .... 18,986 

R. A. Maedonald, 1900 . . . ' . r 18,500 

1909 .... 15,800 

L. G. Chiozza-Money,^ 1908 ; — £ ftfuiions. 

Public Property ( . . 558 ^ 

Private Property in United 
Kin^£;dom . . . 10,567 

Private Property Abroad 2,687 

‘ 18,762 

’ 15>000 

Mr Chiozza-Money - shows, from the Inland 
Revenue reports, t^t,‘of £800 millioni passing 
at death (in 80,000 separate estat-es), ‘about two- 
thirds was iSit by 4,000 persons, t 

In the sanK; work, he points out that the amoi|nt 
of gross profits assessed to income-tax*— i.«. cm 
inebmes exceeding ,£J 60 per annum-— which wpi 

, ' Rkhet and Powrifff 10th edifrlon. C!bftp. t. 

m ‘ 
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£909 mjlkons in J.908-9, is almost exactly % half 
of the estimated m(K)me of the nation. On this 
^ basis, he thus estimates the distribution of th<^ 
national income as just given : — ^ 


Persons with inconJes of 

Number. 

L|oome, 1 

over £160 and their 

• 

• 

families (5 persons) . 

5,50(X0O0 

909,000,000 

Percons ^th smaller 

• 


incomes and their 

• 

985,000,5oO 

t • 

families . • . *• 

89,000,000 

• 

l4,500,00<J 

1,844,000,000 


The first line may be divided by separating 
families having an income over £7db. Thege 
were 1,400,000 in number, with a total of £634 
millions. I'hus, of “the whole nation, in 1908, ' 

* • £ Milliona.^ 

1.400.000 “ Rich ’’ persons enjoyed . . 684 

4.100.000 Comfortable ” persons enjoyed . 275 

89,000,000 “ Poor ” persons enjoyed . ^ ! 98S 

A Committee of the British Association on *^the 
amount and distribution of income other than 
wages below the income-tax exemption Kmit” 
reports* the following findings (Statistical Society 
Jouffudy pecember 1910) 

Number of CJpcunied persons p4yin^ in- 
^ come-taic (est.)^ . .* 800,000 

Occupied persons o|her than* manual 
workers not paying income-tax (pro- 
fessimial, shop^sistants, etc.) 
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Aggrcfgate Earned In^me . £28^ millions 

Agj^egate Earned and Un^med 
Income . 385 „ 

•Dr A.*L. B^wley thus estimates the v^ages of 
adult male workers when in continuous employ- 
ment ►— • ' 


Wage. 

Number of 
Mom < 

Peroentage. 

Under 15s. 

. 820,000 

/. .4 

15s. to 20s. 

640,000 

8 

20s, 25s. 

1 ,1,600,000^ 

20 

25s. to 80s. 

. ^ 1,680,000 * 

21 

80s. to 85s. 

. ' 1,680,000 

21 

85s. to 4ds. 

1,040,000 

13 

40s. to 45s, 

560,000 ' 

' . r 7 . 

Over 45s. 

. 480,000 

6 


Sr-r George Paish read inr^wrtant '‘pap(^rs on 
“ Great Britain’s Capi'cal Investments in Indi- 
vidual Colonies and Foreign Countries,” before 
the Royal ,Statistieal Society, in June 1909 and 
beceml)er 1910. 

lie estimated thus the total amount invested : 
Up to the end oi 1907 : 

In the Colonies and India £1,812 millions 
In Foreign Countries £1,881 ♦ 

, " £2,698 millions 

(bringing in an income of £139 - » 

millions = 5% per ,cfent. per ^ ^ 

♦annum) ' r 

Adtkd in 1908 , ' • f . 180 „ 

, T"' ^ 

Carry forwanji* £2,828 miilions 
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Brought foi^’ard, £2,823 mfllions 

Added in irOD 100 „ 

„ „ 1910 .• \ . ..*•165 „ 

Net Totel of British Foreign In-» 
vestment#, including private busi- 
nessV'apital, but dediitding foreign 
capital in IJritj|>h companies or 
Idtins, prf^bably . . . £3,500 millions 

About a ha)/ of the investeef in North 

and South Ameri(». After the Uitited States, 

• 0 

more eapftal had been provided to Canada than 
to any other co\intry (£373 millions, now being 
increaSt'd at*the rate of £30 millions juarly, or 
£40 millions including private business). I1ie 

Austrj^lasiaft ( olonits have absorl>t*d £380 juill^ns 
(Iwo-thirds this beii^ Government loans), 
South Africa £il51 millions (a third in mining* 
companies), and India £i365 millions ^mostly for 
railways). Argentina has re<'eived £209 n^illioiis* 
Brazil £94 millions, Mexw’o £87 millions, Jafan 
£54 millions, Eg^'pt £44 millioijs, and Russia £38 
millions. Only £7 millions are invested in Fjanec, 
and £6 uiillioiis in German5^. 

The largest items to lire end of 1907 were as 
follows : 

Totiil Amount ^ Average Rate 
(£ Mjlbon.<|. * of Interest# 

American Railways * . §00 ^*5 

ijoloni^l and Proviifcial Govf nv 
ment Loans 


875 


8*71 
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Total A^mount Average Rate 
(£ Millions). <Jf Interest. 

Foreign Railways . . ./ 286 4*7 

Colonial . . i89 4-0 

JBlnanciaf, Lane), Investment 187 ' 8‘8 

GoldMirfes . . . . 161 " 9-8 

• * * 

More than half of the new capital added m 
\908-10 went for failway purposes.' ^ , 

Sir George i*aish concluded that *Hhe 'great ‘ 
increase which Britisli investors are deriving from 
thejr investijients in othel* lands is* small in com- 
parison with tke total income tliey may ultimately 
derive.” Tho amount of new investment is now 
about ecmal to the amount of interest aepuing. 
.Appreciation of property in one direction at least 
equals depreciation in another. In the above 
calculations, all, foreign loan capital not now 
bearing interest is excluded. ‘‘ 

In addition to the income from these sources, 
jthere is that due for shipping, financial, broker- 
age and other services, and tourist traffic. Pro- 
bably the total income' due from abroad is thus 
£800 ipillions a ytar ; and, as the trade balance 
is only £149 millions, a sum of £160 millions is left 
for reinvestment. 
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INTERNATIONAL COMMERCE 

A. ^HE AND FlOW OF FOREIGN TrADE 

• • 

Total Exports and Re-Exports 

^ • 

{Years of increase on right side, of d^tast on kff, of each column.) 
years £ Millions. Years £ Millions. 

1854 .• . 115 18T2 . . !. 814, 

1855 . ... 116 1878 . . 811 . .. 

1856 ., 189 1874., .297 f. 

1857 . . 146 *1875 . . 281 .. 

1858 . .189 .. 1876 . .256 .. 

1859 . ... 155 1877 . -252. .. 

1860 . ... 164 1878 . . 245 ... 

1861 . .159 .. 4879 . ... 248 

1862 166 1880 , 286 

1868 . ... 196 1881 . .... *297 

1864. .... 212 „l882 . .*.. 806 

1865 . ... 218* 1888 . .805 .. 

1866 T T . . • 238 • 18^4 P, 296 . . 

1867 . .,22* «. 1881 . .271 .. , 

1888. 227 1886 , *.268 .. 

1869 . . . . 2^ • 1887 . ... *230 

mo . • . •• 244 . . .. 298 

tpS 1889 . . ..* 814 

• fi78 • 
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Years* 

£ Millions. 

Years 

* 

£ Millions. 

1890 . 

. . . 8^8 

1902 . 


.. 849 

1891 . 

, 809 

'19,03 . 


.. 860 

)892 w 

. 291 .. 

1904 . 


. . 871 

1898 

. ^7 . . 

1905 . 


.. 407 

1894 . 

. 278 . . 

, 1966 . 


, . 460 

1895 . 

. ; . 285 

1907 . 


.. 517 

1896 . 

. 296 

1908 . 


456^ . . 

1897 . 

. «294 . . 

1909 . • 


.V 469 

1898 . 

o . 294 a. 

1910 . 


.. 534 

1899 . 

... 829 ‘ 

1911 V 


. . 556 

1900 . 

1901 . 

.... 854. 

. 847 ... 

j 1'912 . 


.. 599 


B. The Teade Rivals 


Exports oj Domestic Produce 
(in £ Millions) 



Average. 

1880- !189()- 
1884. 1 19(H). 

1909. 1911. 

1913. 

Exports 
of Mfrs. 
Average 
per Head 
1909-11. 

United Kingdom 
j United States . 

1 Germany . . 

1 Franco 

1 

234 j 24 9‘ 
100 i 237 
156' j 19? 
t 138 150 

1 : 

1 378 ‘ 454 

1 854 1 428 
324 1 398 
228 1 246 

1 626 
i 610 

495 

,276 

£7 8 9 

1 16 6 

3 16 6 

3 3 11 


' Before ’809, the oxj^ort of ships, b(? and their machinery— 
about £9 niilUuns in that year — was not included. 
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C, Britain^ iikst i ustomers 


flit £ Millions)* 


• 

Exports (Utitish 
Prodflri'j to 

• Annual Averages. 

f. ... 

isHr>-s<» i«(Mt it4 ih!>:» <)i» 

1 • 

m 

-n 

1 

1911 ' 

A 

iritllh India • 

31 

3<) 

2S 

40 

52 

SUto* • 

2S 

20 

i *** 

24 

27 

tuHtnilnsia . 

23 

20 

; 21 

23 

40 

icjrmany 

lt> 

18* 

22 

* HO 

ant 

i'raiicp . • 

In 

♦ 10 

15 

17 

20 

lolknd 

• 9 

i) 

H • 

IH 

1 

•IH ! 

T('tal U>—* 



' 15*? 


1 

'*orei(jn Countrioi 

147 

ion 

210 

297 1 

IriliNli l^)^seK^^onB 

• 

79 

i 

! Nl 

113 

• 

150 j 


Annual Av^rajios, • I 


IMPORTS Irom 

II 

1H85-89 

184HI 94 

1895-99 

1905 

— a — , 

19U 1 

Tnited States 

k:> 

9H 

no 

115 

124 1 

•'rant o . 

39 

44 

51 

54 

51 1 

Iritiflh India 

; HH 

30 

20 ^ 

30. 

45 t 

luslralasia . 

24 

30 

1 31 1 

40 

57 

lerniany 

i 25 

26 

! 27 1 

35 

43 

lushia . 

i 20 

! 

•21 

I 21 ; 

33 

; 41 

Totf'lfrom — . 

! • 


• 

' I 

• 

1 

I'oroign Clountrios . 

! 29H 

322 

, 365 ; 

437 

:»50H 1 

ilritiah Pawssions 

; 87 

•90 

97 4 

127 

171 ! 

• 


«% 

• 


i 
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WAGES AND PRICES 


A. Prices of 45 Commoditie3 
(Saxierheck^s Average Index Nurr^m) 
(1^68-77=100) 


181^1827 . 

• 111 

18&8-1902 . 

. 66 

1828-1887 . 

. 98 

1894-1908 . 

. 66 

1888-1847 . 

• 98 

1895-1904 . 

. 67 

1848-1857 , 

. 89 

1896-190.'^ . , 

. 68 

1S58-1867 . 

. 99 

1897-1906 . 

. 70 

1868-1877 . 

. 100 

1898-1907 . 

. 71 

187S-1887 . 

. 79 

1809-1908 . 

. 72 

1888-1897 . 

67 

1900-1909 . 

. 78 

1898-1907 . 

. 67 

1901-1910 . 

. 78 


B. Purchasing Power of £l 


(Value of 

a sovereign measured by its capacity 

to purchase quantities of 28 selected articles of 

food.-^Labour Depart., 

Board of Trade) 


Yew. 

8. D. 

Yew. 

a B. 

1895 . 

. 20 0 

1904 . : 

18 0 

1896 . 

. 20 V) 

1905 . 

n 11 

1897 . 

r. >9 8 

1906 . 

18 0 

1898 . 

; 18 a 6 

190fS . 

17 7 

1899 . 

/ 19 4 

1908 . 

17 2 

1900 . 

. 18 5 

1909 . 

17 8 

190i . 

. 18. 4 

19x0 . 

16 11 

190Sr . 

. 18 8 

1911 . 

17 0 

190C^ . 

. 17 11 

191J • . 

16 $ 


S79 
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C. Tilt Course *0? Wages 


Dr A. L. pox»leys bidex \i^nhcrs 

(The last, decade-- 100) • 


T 780 1700 •. 

40 • 

1840 1850* 

. 00 

1790 f800 . 

45 50 ’ 

18,50 1860 

r 05 

1800 1810 . 

*55V15 

VS60 1870 

. 75 

181«-]820^\. 

65 70 

1874 1880 

. 1)5 

18‘20 *18:i0* . 

<)5 

1880 181^0 

. 00 

1800 1810 . 

60 

• 

1800 1809 

• 

. 100 

*• 


“ Wagos i^oiuTally iiirrea8od*fr{)m 50 fo l(X) per cent 
* ))et\veoii 1780 and tin; Hattie of Waterloo, ?md at one turn 
during the war period they reuche<l a very high pojnt indeed 
iS)me tifldea were able, ehieily through their trade uniojn 
to mainl'un the pecuniary advantage gained, and in thi 
ease their wage's are no^ even now (llJOOj gn'atly abovoth' 
rate then ]>revailn)g. Retail •prices of necessities are 
however, \ery <fil7. •rent, . . . Materials are very plentifu 
for the period 1850-40, chiefly because the proh)nge( 
depression of that decade caused so large a nuifiber o 
writers Uj turn their attention to the condition of the wifge 
earners, in the period 185t)-()0, wages in the cotton industr 
increased about ‘Js. on 10a., although* there was availing 
of! until 1845-6. Building trades and town ^artisans da 
not improj^e their earnings by^so huge a percentage. Th 
wages of seamen increased over lOtper cent. iK-twecn 18h 
and 18iU. l?ie average increase for coriyoshors was 10 [>e 
cent. ; wages of ,^ri(jgltural labour's incifased from H)s 
tojls. 7d., anfl those of miners diniiniHlied.® Between ]86< 
and 1891 increases were v^’ general, !uid averaged %1m)U 
35 per cent. ; but the iilfcrease was ngt uniform througkou 
tlie perioci, and monej and real wages took very .dilleren 
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courses through the stormy period of the ’seventies. 
Between 1891 and 1898, wages were on the whole stationary, 
exc(^f)t that the;y hfvve fluctuated in the mining indubtiy„ 
and that m the huilding trades their rate of increase has 
come up to the general average. ’ — Wage^ in the Untied 
Kingdom (1900), p. 125. 


Morie^ ^yages. 

{Board of Trade Index, 

, 1900^100?) 

1879 . . 8B’3 

Real Wages. 
(Mr G, H. Wood’s 
A\t fifje Indox-Noa, 
allowing for Retail 
I'rices, and for 
Unemployment.) 
121 

188()-4j 

> 

. nVb 

131 

1885 9 

6 

, 81.-3 

143 

189v>-4J 


. 90*2 

l‘)7 

1895 

, 

. 89-1 

163 

}89G 


. 89-9 

170 

1897 


. 90*8 

170 

1898 


. 93*2 

1G9 

1899 


. 95*3 

17G 

1900 


. 1000 

179^ 

1901 


. ,99*0 

175 

1902 

• 

. 97*7 

170 

1903 


, 97*2 

161 

1904 


. 9GG 

ICO 

1905 


. 97*0 * 

103 

1906 

, / 

. 98-4’^ 

ICC 

1907 


. 101-7^ 

170 

1908 


. 101*2 

159 

1909 


. 99-S. 

1572 

1910 


4 100*2 

IGl 

^ Maxima. 


* Mininum 

since 1893, 
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D! UNfMPLOYMfeNT. 


From the fead time of 

. 

IStiJ 

Empibyment, as sho^’?n by the giaieral un- * 


employed pgrecydage, 

improv/*d till 

1805 

Fctl.off s^ekidily till . 

• > 

1808 

Improved till 

' • . ... 

^72 

Fell off gradually till . 

• 

* *• * 

.J879 

Recovered till . 

. • 

1882 

Relapsed again in 

• 

1886 

Recovered till . 

• . ... 

1800 

Relapsed again in 


180?-4 

• 

Subject to«f)reak ot engineering strike in . 

iim 

Recovered tiU . 


1891^ 

IhSapsed during Soutli African ^V^ar till 

1004 

Recovered slightly till 

. . 

* • 

1006 

Relapsed again in 

. 

1067-8 

Enjoyed great expansion to end of 

• 

1018 


Sec W. II. Beveridge’s p. 40.) 
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E. Waoks in the Cotton Trade' 

^ (Mr G. H. Wead, in the Slaiidicgl Sodety Journal, 
June 1910.) 

Avbraqb Index-Numbers. 


1 

1 , 


Factory 

Hand- 

All work- 
Peopio. 



opera- 

tives. 

loom 

weaveu. 

Maximum 

1806-1800 

100 

193 

170 

Fallh.g . ; 

1810i 1810 

126 

148 

140 

Falhng^ , . 

1820-1820 

119 

95 

1 05 

Falliil^ , , 

1830-1839 

115 

76 

96 

Minimum , 

1830-1833 



92 

Little change . 

181(M849 

114 

76 

106 

Fa\.tory minimum 

1847-1850 

no 

76 

I'y 

106 

Rising 

1850-1859 

121 

76 

118 

Rising . , 

1800-1860 

14 V 


180 

Rise and fall . 

1870-187'9 

180 


Minimum . . 

1874-1877 

187 


187 

Minimum , 

1878-1881 

176 


176 

Recovery 

1880-1889 

185 


185 

Slowly rising . 

1800-1899 

207 


207 

Quick rise 

1900-19^6 

222 


222 


Mr Wood, says : “ Very high wages were obtained 
in the very early years of the century ; a great 
and rapid fall took place for 25 years j and the 
high average o' 1806_ was not again, attained until 
the ’seventies, ond probably not until the ’nineties 
“ Between 1860 and 1906, the average wage of 
all employed has advanced from' 11s. 7d. to 19s. rd. 
or by 69 per cent. Of this advf.nce. about 7 ner 
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cent. (o» 10(1.) is^due to increased rates of jTay, and^ 
about per cent. Jor Is. 6d.) to the employment 
of relatively inoye ^ults and^ less# children. 
remaining 49 per cent, (or 5s. 8d.)^is due? therefore, 
to increased eftieiency of operative and machine.” 



APPENDIX VII 

PiRTiTS AND Deaths, Wealth and Poverty, in 
THE United Kingdom* 



I’er \ 000 of Populi>tion. 

* 

In £ Millions. j 


Ifirth- 

rat^. 

f>oa(,h 
■ Kate. 

Pauf)ers. 

Yiold of 
Id. of 
Income 
Tax. 

' 

! Income 
Reviewed 
jfor Income 

1 Tax. 

1 

Deposits 
in P.O. 

& Trustee 
Savings 
Banks. 

]S71 


2P5 

39-3 

1(> 

482 

55 


.‘125 

18-7 

29-0 

1-9 

OQl 

81 

1S91 

.‘10-4 

20-0 

25;3 

2-2 

i 078 

C20 

1901 

28-0 

171 

23T> 

2-5 

1 SG7 

206 

P)0() 

1 27*0 

, 15*7 

25*7 

2’6 

! 914 

230 

1 1907 1 2f)*a 

15*5 

25*2 

2*7 

1 980 

232 

1 1908 

20'0 

15-3 

25'2 

2*7 

1,010 

235 

1909 

25-7 

i 150 

25*5 

; 2*7 

i 1,011 

241 

19 

250 

j 140 

24*3 

i 2*7 

1,046 

247 

1911 

j.24-4 

14-8 

i 2P0 

1 

i 


294 


In the Census of 1911, Householders were’ for the 
first time required to give inforpiaticn oh the 
fertility of existing nHtrriages; andj^he student of 
the populatioi: question shoufd refei^ to these 
reportu. A further return Jn this Census shows 
the excessive death-rate among ’children of womei^ 
engaged *in industry. 



A SlIOKT BiniAOOn A'VIIY 


In thr to ko('p tlio fol](*\\)ni: li >t within houiul^t, titloK 

of works, both of peneral and juir^joiilai mt<*r('?t.. havo Ix'on oniittcd. 
In tlu' first c.itogorff ar*( the uimutmI histpnes of tho |M>nod. froit 
Stnnteo|>{‘ ntul'lx'cky to tlu* VirtiDia ('ounlif Ih/ilofus; bio^rajihios, 
inernoif^, .uuf ?'orr<"-pond(*no(> of public men ^ with a fow- excop- 
tiorM, and reference books, from 7’% }U’§ister and ^t he 

Pai hainer.tarv l>ebates to \\\i' J'.nnidopadia IhtUtnntcn and tlie 
.S'/fi/esaiaa’.s' ) (or-book l^ie most sMtimi.UA list of Keports of^oyul 
( Airntuissions and Parhanient.irv aml*l>cj)artin<*nfal (\nnnnttee'., atul 
of other I’ublfe PaiKus, ineludimr the statutes nmkpcriodieal returns, 
would ha\e been ineon\eni('ntl\ Ioul'. Some ot the most imporfant 
iniputies^uid publ>eaiions have b(‘cn nuuitioned in pre(||aiin(r paj?es> 
iflid lists can be obtained of the ]).u!i.<mentarv printers and [u#)- 
lishers. ^o mention i.s made of periodical puhlnutaons, iin]u)rt!^it 
as are some wwrkinjt-elas^ journals, iii [lartieular 1’he Kratgmic 
,J()urn(jl%,nd livotnr, the SlaU'<iirnI ^ocu'Ii/'h .foanitil, the Kcinmmist 
and the Sariold'iiml Ii(virii\ the .laar//s of the Anifriroji A'odoni/A 
and Axe QmrU'ily Journul of AVmioaors, alanind in valuahle material, 
a,s do llu! icpitrlsof the Trade I'liion, (’o.operali\e^ Socid Seienco, 
Public Health, and other ('oiion-sM's. 

Some of these iimis.sions are made <ioo<l iti the following 


lUBLiOHPAPllIKS 
Burton, T. H. In ” Finaiieial (’iisi*!, 

CambnduP*Modern History. ,ln rtit! sixth and later volumes. 
Co-opcmiion, iiii iliography Publistied by International Co-op. 

Alfiancp. * , • ^ # 

Cunningham, W. iS^^owth of Britishjndustrl and Commerce.” 
Day, CuvK. *1 “HisuTy of Commetec.” • 

Dictionary of National Biogranliy (wotks nj^ied in). 

Ely, R. T. In " Outlines LTorionne 
Babian Society. What to R<’ad. | 
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(Jeoss, Gr. BibUogra})hy of British Municippl History. (1897.) 

Hasbach, W. In “History of the English Agricultural Labourer.” 

Hutchins, B. L., and Haebison, A. In “ History of Factory Legis- 
lation.” ' 

Jones, E. I). In “ Economic Crises.” 

pALcmAVB, R. H. I. References in “ Dictionary of Pohtical Economy.” 
(1894-9.) 

SoNNENSOHBiN, W. SwAN. The Best Books : a Reader's Guide 
(Pohtical Economy, Social Economy, Trade, and other Sections). 

Tayloe, Isabel. Bibliof^iaphy of (nearly 800 works on) Unemploy- 
ment and the Unemployed. Piei. by S. Webb. (1909.)^ 

Webb, S. and B. In “ Trade Unionism,” “ Industrial Democracy,” 
and ” Lodal Government'.” 

Teaili^, H. D. and Mann, J. S. In Lst two vols. c' “ Social England.” 

Catafogucs of the British Library of Politital Science (London School 
of Economics), Royal Statistical Society, Toynl|ee Hall, and 
other libraries.^ 

The following seems to be the most convenient arrangement of 

titles ; but the intere.st of most of the works extends over a longer 

peHod than that of the chapters under which they are ranged, 


CHAPTER I 

Andbeson, A. History of Commerce. (1787-9.) 

ANDEiUriis, A. Li Fondation et PHistoire do la Banque d’Angle- 
torre. 1C94-IH44. (1901.) 

Bbsant, Sir W. London in the -Eighteenth Century, (1902.) 

Beentano, L. History of Gilds and Origin of Trade Unions. (1870.) 

Campbell, R. The Ix)naon Tradesman, 3rd ed. (1757.) 

Chalmers, G. Estimate of the Comparative Strength of Great 
Britain ami Los.ses of her Trade. (1782.) 

Chaenock, John. History of Mfcrine ^Architecture. (1802.) 

Cunningham, W. Growth of English Industry and C(ynmerce. VoL 
ii., Modern T'-mes-' generally to 1^46. 

The latter i^irt of tljis standard work ha* been reprinted undw 
the title, > The Industrial Revolution.” (>J08.) ^ 

Day, Quvb. A History of Commerce. Chaps. xx.-xx:iii., xxviii- 
xxxviii. (1907.) '■* ^ 

,,Defoe, 1). A Plan of En(fhiji\Commeroe. (1728, and later editioni ) 

, A Topr through Great Britain. (174^ ) 
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Eden, Sir R M. The Stat<> of the Poor, fi om 1 m, ( ITOf ) 

Obaetvations on Friendly Sociefteg. (1801.) 

Francis, J. History of tHt3ank of England, (1847.) 

Franklin, Benjamin. ‘The Interest of Gr#at BAain in her Colonioai 
(1701.) • • • 

French, tl.J. Fife of Samuel Crompton. (^62.) * 

Garnikr, R. M, Hlst(»y of tho English Ijanded Inter^t. (1893.)^ 

Ainals of the Britrsh Ptfibuntry. (1895^) • 

Conner, E. C. K. Cornnuin Land and Enclo.sures. (1912.) 
Graham, H. G. SocmhLife of Scotland in the Eigliteenth C^ntui^. 

^I'.IOI). ’ ^ 

Halu^nk, I? B. Life of A<]ani Smith. (18S7.) 

Hammond,.!. L. and B. The Kngh.slii.jibaur€r, 170i-is:i2. (W)ll.) 
Ha.sbach,W. Higiory of the E»ghrth Agricultiiial Ijahourer. JIOOS.) 
Lamhkrt, J. M. Two Thousand Years of Guild LKc. (189l.f 
Macpherson, D. Annals of Comrfforce. (180.*>.) 

Manioi'X, La Involution Indiistrielle au IH^’ Si^olo. (19(KJ.) 
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